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In this issue, a group of social scientists and political practitioners 
have described both the processes and content of some new political 
education endeavors. Most of these projects are innovations in the 
political scene with particular meaning for social scientists. The con- 
tributors of these articles have attempted to clarify the reasons for these 
innovations, the background leading up to the events, a description of 
the experiences, and a non-systematic evaluation of the results. In addi- 
tion, a symposium of social scientists were asked to react to their partici- 
pation in practical politics. 

This issue does not try to cover the complete range of political 


education endeavors. It was hoped that a selected number of programs 
would give a picture of some of these developments. 


In the first article, the editor of this issue attempts to give an over- 
view of some of these new trends in political education. A report of a 
selected group of politicians’ reactions to citizens’ attitude toward politics 
follows. Some of the new and continuing trends in management and 
labor political education are then presented. In the management and 
labor articles the authors present a rationale as to the legitimate function 
of these two organized segments of our economy to initiate such action 
programs. The next section of the issue gives an overview of the training 
programs of the two major political parties in the United States. Both 
of these articles indicate clearly that the parties see social science related 
training activities not only as helping to win elections, but also as de- 


veloping the maintenance of organized political life. 
Following the articles dealing with the two national party com- 


mittees, this issue reports the opinion of two state party chairmen of 
Michigan. It should be pointed out, however, that the state of Michigan 


is not typical of political endeavors at the state level. The work of Lawrence 
lican State Chairman, and Neil Staebler, 


Lindemer, the Michigan Republican , : 
the Michigan Democratic State Chairman, have received national atten- 


tion in both parties. p: ; 
The next two articles illustrate University programs in practical’ 

Politics. 4 
a new project of the League of Women 


Another article reports 
Oters as they work in the fie 
In the final article four soci 
occur throughout the other artic 
of these trends. 


Jd of political action and education. 
al scientists react to some questions that 
Jes in regard to the future implications 
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This issue of the Journal does not reflect a research emphasis as 
much as it does the reporting of exciting developments in which applied 
social science has played a role. The lack of systematic evaluation of 
these programs highlights one of the needs to which this issue is dedicated. 

The programs, interests, innovations, and experiments represented 
in this issue present an “open door” opportunity for wider inter-discipli- 
nary work in the political realm. The practitioners are expressing the 
need for educational opportunities in the organized groups which con- 
stitute the essence of political processes. The temper of today’s social 
scene requires greater attention to citizen participation in politics. It is 
hoped that this issue will encourage further collaboration by all citizens, 
whether social scientists or laymen, in the continued improvement of 


representative democracy through active involvement in the processes 
of our democracy. 


Gorpon Lippirr 


A New Look in Political Education 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


Readers of any of the well-known weekly magazines, Sunday news- 
and other literature devoted to reporting the social 
scene of our democracy, will have noticed in the last three years articles 
with headlines such as the following: “Businessmen Learn Practical 
Politics,” “Democrats Use ‘Eggheads’ in Leadership Training,” ‘“Prac- 
tical Politics Seminar Sponsored by Local University,” “Adult Educators 
Plan Political Leadership Conference,” and “Republicans Hold Training 
Sessions for Youth.” These reports highlight an exciting new phase of 
political education activity throughout the United States. 

For the most part political education has been the responsibility 
of the political science departments of American universities. In addi- 
tion, an approach to the concepts of government has been more through 
civics and history courses in the public schools. Beyond that organiza- 
tions such as the League of Women Voters and Citizenship Clearing 
House over many years have developed interest in participation in, and 
understanding of, politics. This approach is now being supplemented. 
Since 1957 there has been a concentrated effort on the part of numerous 
other groups, in and out of politics, to increase the sophistication, under- 


standing, and skill of citizens in practical politics. 
ious political educational programs have been 


Many of the prev i a : ar 
focused on the improvement of the “professional” in politics. These new 
endeavors have been contributing to a wider base of political “savvy.” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower has stated that “politics ought to be 
the part-time profession of every citizen,” (A-M.A. 1959). These new 
political educational activities are a major contribution to the pathway 
toward this goal. 

New Program Trends in Political Education Processes 
examine some of these trends which utilize the knowledge of 
and adult educators concerning action-learning 


paper supplements, 


vi 


Let us 
the behavioral scientists 
methods. 

1. Political Education Programs of Labor Unions. 

The American Labor movement has been historically sensitive to 
the place and role of political education for its membership. Soon after 
the founding of the CIO, this grouping of industrial unions formed PAG 
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(Political Action Committee) to further the education of their members 
on political issues and candidates. Upon the merger of the two major 
labor movements, AFL and CIO, a new Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) was formed. In 1958 the labor movement was strongly united 
behind this educational program against the so-called “right to work” 
bills then pending in a number of state legislatures. The labor movement 
was successful in most of the battles. In recent years there has been a 
trend toward a wider-gauge program to interest union membership in 
“grass roots”? political activity and greater understanding of our elective 
system. 

Detailed reporting of voting records, analyses of issues, and educa- 
tional activities at state and county level are major part of the total 
activities of COPE. These endeavors are a continuing action oriented 


basis for helping individuals to assume 


political participation and re- 
sponsibility. 


2. Industrial Management Programs in Political Education. 


Within the past few years a transfusion has been taking place 
throughout industry regarding the education of management personnel 
in participation and understanding of practical politics. A few com- 
panies, notably General Electric, Ford Motor Company, and Johnson & 
Johnson Company, pioneered in experimental programs in political ac- 
tion and political education. These programs explicitly stated their 
purposes as the encouragement of employees to engage in political 
activities and the development of broader understanding of the effect 
on the corporation of certain controversial political issues. 

Many of these programs have sponsored activities reaching even 
further into the political arena. General Electric Company’s program 
“Better Business Climate” encourages employees to get into politics at 
the grass-roots level. The Republic Steel Company has trained over 
one-hundred middle management men as public speakers to present the 
company’s view on particular political issues. Companies, such as Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Gulf Oil Company, American Can Company, 
and Ford Motor Company, urge employees to run for political office 
and give them leaves of absence if they are elected. 


In addition to programs by individual companies, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United S 


4 States has sponsored an ambitious and far- 
flung program called Action Course in Practical Politics. This non-partisan 
course has been especially prepared for use at community level. Business- 


men are exposed. to an eighteen-hour program on the methods and 
practices of practical politics, Ov 


e i s “Practical Politics.” The need for this 
new Interest in practical politics has been summarized by Ralph J. 
Cordiner of General Electric: “We in business need to learn how to be 
politically effective. Professional managers must recognize this trend 
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and learn how to manage their political resources with as much skill as 
they now manage their technical and material resources” (Wuertner, 
1959). 

Charles Percy, the President of Bell and Howell Company, says, 
“We have tried to instill the concept of voting and actively participating 
in the political life of our country as a responsibility that more of us 
must share.” (Newsweek, November, 1959). 

The interest in practical politics by industrial management is re- 

ported in a recent journal of the American Management Association 
entitled “The Business Man in Politics.” A summary of the numerous 
programs now being held in industry is reported by J. J. Wuertner, Jr. 
in his book, “The Business Man’s Guide to Practical Politics, pub- 
lished in 1959. 
What stimulated these programs for practical politics in manage- 
t? One factor was undoubtedly the recognition that labor unions 
were carrying out political education programs more effectively than 
management. The 1958 Congressional elections also prompted many 
business leaders to believe that management should develop a more 
h to political education. More industrialists felt the 
need for supporting their concepts of the principles of a free political 
economy through a better understanding of the actual workings of our 
political system. The customary sensitivity of management to public 
relations and community responsibilities provide further motivation. In 
some cases management has focused on the indoctrination of employees 
about a certain issue. Other programs look to the more general goal 
of stimulating employee interest and participation in politics. 

It is interesting to note that a distinguishing aspect of these recent 
programs is their utilization of action | methods of learning, including 
workshops, discussion groups, field visits, actual doorbell-ringing, and 


similar action-learning. 


men 


practical approac 


Education Programs Sponsored by Universities. 

a number of universities have innovated 
courses in practical politics for adults. Many of these courses have been 
sponsored by extension divisions or departments of adult education in the 
universities. These agencies have used the resources of political sociolo- 
gists, adult educators, and practical politicians. Courses in practical 
politics at the University of Michigan and at the University of California 
are examples in this area. Here again the emphasis has been on the 
processes of politics and on the prospect of more citizens assuming an 
active and effective role in the party of their choice. 


4. Programs Sponsored by Organizations. 
A number of organizations carry out programs of education in 
political issues and politics for developing the interest of their members 


in civic affairs. Such organizations as the YMCA, YWCA, and The 


3. Bi-partisan Political 
In the past three years, 
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American Jewish Committee have civic affairs programs and discussions. 
These programs are usually conducted by the public affairs or adult- 
education program unit of the particular organization. 

Many trade associations keep their members informed about political 
issues through their newsletters, journals, and annual conferences. 
Such organizations as the National Education Association, Social Welfare 
Assembly, and other professional organizations have legislative staffs. 

Several organizations are experimenting with special projects in the 
practical politics field. One example is the recent project initiated in 
Syracuse by the League of Women Voters which aspires to a more 
active participation by citizens in government and politics. The tradi- 
tional role of the League of Women Voters has been to encourage greater 
understanding of issues, more knowledge about candidates, and a broader 
exercise of the franchise. In the past few years a further principle of the 
League of Women Voters has been to encourage active participation in 
the “party of your choice.” Similarly, the Citizenship Clearinghouse 
is experimenting with political education by sponsoring conferences, 
special seminars, and internships in “practical politics.” 


5. Programs Directly Related to the Education of Candidates or Elected Officials. 


The need for further political education of candidates and elected 
officials is also being recognized. A modest example is the “School for 
Candidates,’ which has been held for 2 years in Michigan by the state 
Democratic organization. In Minnesota for the past three years the 
State Department of Adult Education has conducted a two-day orienta- 
tion session for newly-elected members of the State Legislature. 


6. Political Education Programs of Our National Political Parties. 


In both of our major political parties, a sincere interest has been 
expressed by the National chairmen and by special committees in the 
sponsorship, encouragement, and planning of new political education 
programs. Paul Butler, former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has commented, “The training programs sponsored by the 
Democratic National Party have been a major contribution in the 


greater involvement of citizens, in an understanding of practical politics, 
furthering the development of leaders, and an overall awareness of the 
responsibility of our party to function more effectively. These training 
programs have contributed directly to the broadening of the political 
democracy of our country.” 

Senator Morton, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
has said: “Every citizen belongs in politics today. Politics is everybody’s 
business. I am heartened, as I go about the country, to see an increasing 
awareness of the responsibility of citizenship and a growing determina- 
tion among so many people to participate more fully in the affairs of 
the nation.” (AMA, 1959). 


The growing number of workshops, conferences, and training 
programs, sponsored by the two major parties, has increased substantially 
the opportunity of both party leaders and citizen volunteers to play more 
meaningful roles in their party organizations and to take advantage of 
action learning to deepen their knowledge of the ever-changing problems 
of leadership and communication in large organizations. 


Unique Aspects of These Developing Program Trends 
Let us examine some of the unique aspects of the new approaches to 
political educational activities. 


1. Utilization of Action Learning Theory and Methods. 

One unique aspect of these new developments has been the appli- 
cation of various learning methodologies to bring alive to more people 
the dynamics of practical politics. Various methods of adult education 
have been put to work in the styles and format of the programs earlier 
mentioned. The emphasis on workshops, smaller conferences, discussion 
groups, case studies, field practice in doorbell-ringing, role-playing, and 
audience participation has brought the elements of action-learning 


methodology into political education programming. 
Formerly most political education was limited to that learned by a 


few in the “school of hard knocks” or, at best, it was learned by students, 
in the formal classroom situation. 


ns Focused on Actual Political Needs. 

Recent developments in political educational processes have tended 
to concentrate on the processes of political life at the grass-roots level. 
Increasing the actual involvement of people in their party at precinct, 
county, and state levels has been the goal of these activities. The content 
has been focused less on the theory of political science and more on the 
practice of politics through existing political structures. The working 
dynamics of political processes has been the center of attention. The 
need for adequate theory and philosophy remains, but the existence of 
these programs indicates the additional requirement of adult action 
learning in politics by practice and exchange of experiences outside the 
classroom. The programs are geared to the need of political organiza- 
tions to improve themselves and to achieve greater involvement, action, 


and commitment from citizens. 


2. Progran 


3. Utilization of Behavioral Science Knowledge. 
The new programs have utilized the contributions of psychology, 
social psychology, sociology, as well as the more frequently used con- 
tribution of political science. The focus of these programs on the why s 
of human behavior and leadership brings a new dimension to practical 
political action. It indicates a growing role for the behavioral sciences 
in politics concerning motivation as it affects practical politics, the 
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strategy of the involvement of people, the understanding of systems of 
organization, the practice of leadership, and the study of overcoming 
resistance to change. 


4. The Use of Social Scientists and Adult Educators in the Programs. 


An additional element in these new trends is the increased use of 
social scientists and adult educators both in the conducting of confer- 
ences and in serving as resource planners and consultants. The broader 
employment of the psychologist, sociologist, and political scientist dis- 
plays a greater acceptance of the varied contributions these professionals 
can make to practical politics. 

This wider use of the “eggheads” in practical politics is an interest- 


ing deviation from the concept that, “eggheads” have little to contribute 
to practical politics. 


5. The Development of Existing and New Sources of Leadership. 


These programs have not been geared only to improving existing 
political leaders. An additional product has been the uncovering of new 
sources of citizen leadership. Some eighty percent of those attending the 
management-sponsored courses had never taken an active part in politics 
before. The involvement of a number of young people in these programs 
and the training of new leadership within the party structure bode well 


for the growth and development of both our political parties and our 
democracy. 


6. Focus on Supporting the Existing Organizational Structure of the Political Parties. 


Major political science commentators have observed that the future 
of our political system depends on more effective organization than now 
exists. This has been expressed, for example, in the January 1960 issue of 


The Atlantic Monthly, by Dr. James McGregor Burns. In his article on 
the “Two-Party Stalemate—The Crisis in Our Politics”: 


“The crises of our parties lie here. Our political leaders in Washington cannot 
lead over the long run, because they have no solid political organization to 
help summon their forces and sustain their power. What is lacking in America 
is the crucial link between the nation’s leaders and the voters—namely, 2 
party system that offers people a choice between two intelligible sets of 
alternatives; mobilizes opinion in votes and candidates behind these sets 
of alternatives; and, in the case of the winning party, both holds the President 
accountable for enacting party doctrine and helps him to enact it.” 


~ 


In his analysis of our political parties, Dr. Stephen K. Bailey com- 
ments: 


“A series of reasonably modest changes in the national party system would 
greatly strengthen America’s capacity to govern responsibly and effec- 
tively. . . What we are after is a national two-party system that will con- 
tinue to have room for diversity and compromise but will nevertheless 
bring about more coherent and responsible programming by the executive 
and legislative branches and more coherent and responsible criticism of 


policy and administration.” 


These and other analyses of certain weaknesses in our existing party 
organization offer a tremendous challenge. Interestingly enough, the 
new trends reported in this issue promise to be a partial cure. The result 
of these activities has been to strengthen political parties in their organi- 
zational work. This is a day and age when increased numbers of leaders 
in industry, labor, and government recognize the substantial problems 
which “large organizations” spawn, they see the need to become more 
effective but still to find room for the individual and for active member 
participation. The same problem is found in the structure of our political 
parties. The “new look” in political training activities is directly related 
to improving organizational structure and leadership. 


7. Programs have been Sponsored, Planned, and Supported by the Targets of Social 


Change. 


These programs indicated above have been warmly supported and 


encouraged by many established leaders. Practical politicians themselves 
have supported and encouraged these new training approaches as “practi- 
cal” pay-dirt operations. But in some cases these educational endeavors 
have been resisted. Many politicians, like many businessmen, have 
functioned by distributing power and responsibility as narrowly as pos- 
sible. Perpetuating an aura of mystery about the interior workings of a 
political organization is felt by some, subconsciously perhaps, to be a kind 
of job insurance. But, to the surprise of many participants, many of the 
“old pros” have become ardent supporters of the newer methods. 

There is, indeed, an interesting awareness in the system of the need 
for improvement. Many leaders within the two great political parties 
have been innovators. This is not to say, however, that resistance has 


not been in evidence. 


Summary of Trends 


In summary, as we examine adult education and applied social 
science in relation to politics, we note these recent trends: 
1. An enlarged involvement of people in politics. 
2. Increased acceptance of our existing political organizations as 
useful vehicles to accomplish necessary social changes. 
3. The strengthening of old and new leadership within political 
organizations. 


4. The growth of “reality-based” educational programs in political 
education. 
5. The broader use of behavioral scientists in political education. 
6. The more effective application of adult education methodology to 
the learning situation. 
7. A lessening of the deep-rooted and stultifying notion that politics 
is “dirty.” 
It will be interesting to assess in the future whether these trends 
have been a major factor in the “coming of age” of America. Perhaps 
future historians will wonder why these trends was so late in taking root. 
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Factors Motivating Citizens to Become 
Active in Politics as Seen by 
Practical Politicians 


Gordon L. Lippitt and Drexel A. Sprecher 


The leaders of our political parties have good reason to inquire as to 
why Americans do and do not become active in politics. More frequently 
than not there is growing competition between the major parties for the 
volunteers needed to man a modern political organization and for at- 
tractive candidates to run for office. Political parties are also discovering 
that other organizations offer serious competition for the time and energy 
of people needed in politics and government. 

Recently this matter was discussed at length at eight leadership con- 
ferences of the Democratic Party held in various parts of the country.? 
The several hundred participants displayed great interest in comparing 
their experiences and conclusions. This article summarizes the principal 


observations made by these practical politicians and attempts to evaluate 


some of the conclusions which they reached. 

First, it is important to sketch briefly the types of practical politicians 
who gave their conclusions. Roughly, one-third of them were foremost 
state officials of the Democratic Party in their respective states, i.e., 
members of the Democratic National Committee or state chairmen or 
vice-chairmen of the Democratic State Central Committee. About the 
trict or county leaders with such titles as District 
airman, County Vice-Chairman, or member of a 
mmittee. The others held a wide range of Party 
ere presidents of state Democratic Women’s 
Clubs or Young Democratic Clubs. A score or more were paid staff 
personnel of State Committees in jobs such as executive secretary, 
finance director, publicity director, or state field representative. Some 
Were volunteers in positions such as state Dollars for Democrats chair- 
men, state Co-ordinator for Precinct Worker Training, and the like. 
A few had also been elected to “cabinet” level positions in state govern- 


same number were dis 
Chairman, County Ch 
Democratic County Co 
offices. A dozen or more W 


art of the training and leadership development pro- 
al Committee. They are discussed elsewhere in this 
in four of the eight conferences. Mr. 


in all of the conferences. 


1 These conferences were p 


grams of the Democratic Nationa 
issue. Dr, Lippitt was a leadership consultant 


Sprecher represented the National Committee 
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ment, and some held other positions in state, county, or municipal 
government. Most of these Party leaders, however, did not hold govern 
mental office of any kind. The overwhelming majority of the entire 
group were volunteers receiving no remuneration for their Party —_ 
No special attempt was made to differentiate between the responses o 
volunteers and paid Party officials or office holders, and in our view, 
there was no substantial distinction between the verbal responses of paid 
officials and those of volunteers. 

The conference discussions concerning motivation were directed to 
two simply stated inquiries: 


1. Why do people become active in politics? 
2. Why don’t people become active in politics? 


The conference consultants requested the conferees to include their 
personal motivations only as a part of their total experience. T he can 
ferees, after a brief introduction to the nature of the inquiry, were divided 
into four sub-groups, two groups discussing the first question, two dis- 
cussing the second. After approximately one-half hour of group a 
cussion, reporters summarized the findings of the sub-groups before! al 
the conferees, while a consultant listed the findings on newsprint at the 
front of the room. Thereafter, there was general discussion to elicit 
special points of emphasis and to reach some consensus on the relative 
importance of the most recurrent factors motivating people to become, 
or not to become, active in politics. 

The responses from the reporters for the groups assigned “why 
people do” were varied, “Many people first become interested in a 
particular candidate,” “Some want to get a job,” “Interest in community 
welfare,” “Interest in a particular issue,” “Opposition to a particular 
candidate,” “People find out that politics is fun,” “Family influence, | 
“Someone asks them to do a particular job and that gets them started, 

They like to ride the ‘band wagon.’ ”? 

And, as to why people do not become active in politics, the reports 
often came out as follows: ‘Politics is considered ‘dirty business,’ ° 
“Lots of people just don’t get asked,” “Our educational system teaches 
the virtue of being ‘independent? in politics,” “Lack of interest,” “Too 


many other things to do,” “It costs money,” “No chance to get ahead 
quickly,” and so on. 


Which factors did thes 
important? The early consensus 


y people do not become active in politics, two 
peted for first place: first, the broadly 
“dirty business”; second, the fear that politi- 
me’s business pursuits or to his social standing: 
consensus-taking also indicated several factors 


R 


held feeling that politics is 
cal activity is injurious to o 
This very rough method of 


which the participants did not regard as important in motivating sub- 
stantial numbers of people. However, this method did not produce very 
clear indications of the relative importance of many factors. 

In an endeavor to obtain more adequate information, the authors 
decided to submit rank-order questionnaires to the participants in the 
last two conferences. For this purpose the responses most frequently 
given in the earlier conferences were grouped into twelve categories of 
reasons as to why people do become active in politics and twelve as to 
why people do not. Some of the categories chosen are clearly not mutually 
exclusive of others. Indeed, in some cases they are so related that they 
may be fairly regarded as overlapping. The categories as chosen, however, 
are very similar to the favorite groupings which the participants them- 
selves constructed in conference after conference. 

The questionnaires were not submitted to the 86 participants in the 
last two conferences until after they had concluded a full hours’s dis- 
cussion of the subject matter. The questionnaire on “Reasons Why 
People Become Active in Politics” contained this written instruction: 
“Please rank the responses given by indicating the reason most important 
from your experience as (1); next most important (2); and continue until 
all have been ranked.” Tables showing the results of 86 completed 
questionnaires on these two subjects are here reproduced. The categories 
are listed in the order of importance shown by the total or the rankings. 
The importance which the conferees assigned to particular factors is 
further shown by the column giving the “Cumulative Rank Scores,” 


with the lower numbers indicating greater importance than the higher 


ones. 

The practical pol 
in discussing the imp 
none of them appeared to 
financial reward or job-see! 


iticians participating in this study were very candid 
lications of their own findings. In the first place, 
make any effort to gloss over the fact that 
king plays a decisive role in bringing many 

i k. Nor did they neglect the role of egotism, prestige, 
ay ene be an factinl But the weight of their deliberations centered 
on the implications with respect to bringing more people actively into 


politics. 
It was frequently stated 
atmosphere which makes it 


that more Party leaders need to encourage an 
plain to the average citizen that his time and 
energy are needed, and to offer possible “newcomers simple training 
courses on the fundamentals of partisan activity. There was broad agree- 
ment that large numbers of people do not become active nno ee 
they are never asked to do anything, and that many oa 0 : o 

because they are afraid fens a the peat 24 due to underlying fears 

itics i i or incompre. . 

that potina ar oomp af discussion was about the person yo so 
becomes active because of interest in a particular geoae ( . Saara 
the person whose first political step was to jom the i pi or 
Stevenson”). After a campaign the Party needs to make a deliberate 
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effort to encourage him to participate in the year-round activity of the 
Party organization. 


TABLE 1 


Reasons Wuy Peopte DO Become Active IN PoLirics 
*  * > 


RESPONSES AS RANKED BY PARTICIPANTS IN Two REGIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


CONFERENCES 

Cumulative * 

Rank Reason Given in Order of Rank’s Importance Rank Scores 
1. Interest in a particular candidate or issuc 224 
2. Family background and influence 378 
3. Strongly against a particular candidate or issue 400 
4. Someone asked us to help 434 
5. Interest in the community and its welfare 448 
6. Financial reward and job-seeking 524 
7. Egotism, prestige, and power needs 529 
8. Idealistic purposes of citizen responsibility 557 
9. Curiosity, fascination, and fun 686 
10. To join the “band wagon” 718 
11. Purely social reasons 769 
12. Pressure to be a candidate 797 


* Some respondents left one or more items unmarked. Each unmarked item was 
counted as if the item had been in 12th place. A few persons marked two factors 
as equal in importance and these were rated as marked in all cases. 


TABLE 2 
Reasons Wuy Peopte DO NOT Become ACTIVE In Powirics 
* * * 
Responses As RANKED BY Participants IN Two REGIONAL Democratic LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCES Baal 
Cumulative 
Rank Reason Given in Order of Rank’s Importance Rank Scores 
1. Fear of controversy; poor public relations; risk of social standing 333 
2. Politics is considered a “dirty business”—not nice” 337 
3. Unwilling to give time or energy; apathy 369 
4. Expressed lack of knowledge or skill to know how to become in- 
volved or to participate 469 
5. No one asked us; not made to feel welcome or wanted 494 
6. Not able to relate politics to their own life 509 
7. Competition of other activities 514 
8. Lack of understanding of the differences between the two parties 557 
9. Educational experience stressing the value of being an ‘‘inde- 
pendent” 625 
10. Lack of personal or financial security 676 
11. Influence of family 716 
12. No chance to “move up” in political organizations 845 


* Some respondents left one or more items unmarked. Each unmarked item was 
counted as if the item had been in 12th place. A few persons marked two factors 
as equal in importance and these were rated as marked in all cases. 
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Greater attention also has to be paid to upgrading “politics” in the 
minds of the average citizen. Many of the practical politicians in these 
conferences felt strongly that the broad feeling that politics is “dirty 
business” would be diminished substantially if more people delved beyond 
the headlines or the slogans of particular campaigns by “getting on the 
inside” and seeing for themselves how politics works. 

These reactions by practical politicians warrant consideration in 
terms of other studies and commentary, both old and new. 

A recent survey conducted by the University of Michigan in Wayne 
County, Michigan (which includes Detroit), indicated that more than 
half of the adult population believed politics to be dishonest or dirty. 
Only one in ten persons thought that working for a political party was a 
way to be a more effective citizen. Some people commented that the 
conclusion that politics is “not nice? would be reduced substantially if 
more citizens were part of the political apparatus rather than ““Monday- 
morning quarterbacks.” 

Businessmen have often indicated their fears of involvement in 
politics. Frederick W. Richmond, President of the F. W. Richmond 
Company, of New York, puts it this way: “Traditionally, too many 
businessmen have recoiled from politics, and the best reasons I’ve been 
able to discover are wrapped up in the word fear—fear of its crookedness; 
fear of personal smear; fear of its complications; fear that taking political 
sides might adversely affect one’s own business. These are bogus, false 
fears.” 3 
Concerning apathy and the inability of many people to relate 
politics meaningfully to their every day life, it is interesting to recall 
Frank R. Kent’s conclusions made in 1923. In his “The Great Game of 
Politics,” Mr. Kent’s most pervasive theme in discussing the power of 
the local political machine was the indifference of American voters: 


“Under existing conditions and because of the extraordinary inertia and 


indifference of the voters, the country is really run by the political machines, 
and the political bosses are, in the confines of their own communities, our 


most influential set of citizens. 
“What any straight story of politics most show, 


of political machines and political bosses is exa } 
of the people; that the extent of their domination and control is accurately 


measured by the indifference and ignorance of the voters. . .” 4 


of course, is that the power 
ctly equal to the tolerance 


ed somewhat since Frank Kent 


Nhi icture may have chang l 
Ue ar ame 4 el that politics is a very “risky” 


wrote his book, a great many people still fe 
Citizen activity in which to participate actively. Spe f f 
of the practical politicians indicates widespread in- 


T 
a purposeful ends, reflects the sense of “help- 


ability to relate politics to 
lessness” as noted by F. C. Carney and H. Frank Way, Jr: 


Ypi i 1960. 
if Loud wal fay) oe Smith, Keynes & Marshal, Buffalo, N. Y., Preface, vi. 
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“Aside from objections to the style and tone of American politics, there 18 
evidence of a sense of helplessness on the part of the individual as he con- 
fronts the hugeness, the complexity, and apparent remoteness of govern- 
ment. Max Lerner calls this sense of helplessness a ‘ political despair.’ Social 
scientists more prosaically call it ‘low political confidence’, and one study 
attributes it to 44.9 percent of the electorate in 1952.” 5 


Implications for Political Education 


This informal survey of responses by a group of practical politicians 
suggests a number of implications: 


1. Our educational processes should facilitate the “entry” of citizens into the world 
of practical politics. 

These practical politicians indicated awareness of lack of “know 
how” as a block to many citizens who otherwise might play an active 
role in politics. Our educational processes, both formal and informal, 
need to center more attention on ways of providing larger numbers of 
our people with the necessary skills to become a meaningful part of our 
political processes. Many of our educational institutions have taken steps 
in this direction. The training programs of the two major parties, an 
other organizations, as reported elsewhere in this issue, indicate a grow- 
ing awareness and notable action in this direction. 


2. Need for better programs of adult education to develop citizen awareness about 
the change potential that active political participation makes possible. 


Some of the reasons given for persons not being active in polities 
reflect a feeling of inability to effect change. Political parties and in- 
terested independent groups should have better programs of education 
which prople—with relatively little initial experience—have actually 
succeeded in changing the pattern of political activity. From the break- 
ing of political “boss”? control in a number of large cities, to the way 4 
returning GI after World War II changed his Republican precinct in 
Oregon from an “‘in-group” of a few to representation of highly interested 
citizens—indicate the range of such possibilities for change. This does 
not mean that any citizen can expect blithely to work immediate changè 
in the face of powerful cliques in local and state groups, but it does 
indicate both the potentiality of taking action and that, more than most 
persons recognize, both of our major political parties want and can use 
many additional persons actively engaged in Party work. 


3. Need for a wider legitimization of politics as a citizen volunteer activity. 

It seems to the authors that, in these discussions with practical 
politicians, volunteering for political activity is seen as something apart 
from citizen-volunteering for the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, Cancer Society» 


5 Carney, F., and Way, H. F. Jr. “The Retreat from Politics,” Politics 1960- 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., San Francisco. 
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and similar community activities. Such special treatment implies that 
volunteering is differentiated by the status and attractiveness of the 
group to which volunteers give time. “Licking stamps » answering the 
phone, and similar duties will need to be enlarged to challenge the 
interest of volunteers to see political activity as being as “meaningful” 
as are other volunteer efforts. To have volunteering for a political part 
achieve a positive perception by citizens will require improved ise J 
ment, training, and utilization of these volunteers as well as an under- 
standing of the more general factors of the “image” of politics itself. 


4. Need for improved leadership practices in political parties. 

The drastic need for new leadership practices is evidenced by these 
expressions of the practical politicians. They themselves were attending 
week-end conferences to study further principles and methods of organiza- 

us research studies in organizational effective- 


tional leadership. Numero 
ness have led to leadership development in management, labor, and 
related fields. The need for such training programs, which aid leaders to 


increase involvement and develop the potential of others, is as powerful 
a “must” for political organization, as it is for the other increasing com- 


plex and large organizational systems of our society. 


5. Need for research in political volunteer motivation. 

This informal study also suggests the need for additional research 
in this field. A social-psychological analysis of motivation of volunteers 
would seem to be important if some of the reasons for active and non- 
active participation are to be effectively understood. The authors see 
such studies looking at some of these factors: 

How important are the factors of multiple-group loyalty on a 

person’s participation in politics? 

. How much does family background affect our volunteering 
in politics? 

. What personality factors, 
teering? 

. In what ways 
unique proble 

. What are the 
political parties difficult? 


. A study of “dropouts” from political groups. 
has the loss of community identification 


... To what degree 
affected the ability of citizens to perceive and understand 
political activity in a realistic way? , 
These and many other questions suggest themselves as appropriate 
target areas for social science research. Although the contributions of 
political science, economics, and surveys of voter trends have widened 


greatly our understanding of politics, an even greater impetus to social- 
psychological studies seems to be indicated. 
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if any, are unique to political volun- 


does “entry” into the political-social system pose 


ms for citizens? 


factors in social mobility that make activity in 


Political. Education 
For Management—The Chamber of 
Commerce Program 


Walter B. Petravage 


The Political Participation Program of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is predicated on the assumption that our democratic 
form of government functions most effectively when a maximum number 
of citizens participate in the political processes. , 

As the world’s largest business leadership organization the National 
Chamber developed an Action Course in Practical Politics to fill an 
obvious vacuum in the business community and in response to repeated 
and continuing requests from its members for some type of program in 
this field. 

Over the years businessmen, as a group, had taken a relatively small 
part in the practical political processes that influence the selection, 
nomination and election of candidates for public office at local, state 
and national levels. 


Development of a Program 


Here, is how the program took form and substance: In May 1958, 4 
staff committee was appointed to assist a special committee of the Cham- 
ber’s Board of Directors in developing a program. 

Following the reasoning that to enter the political picture one must 
know the fundamentals, it was decided to develop a training course in 
the mechanics of politics. The basic criteria set up were few but inviolable: 

1. The training course would be nonpartisan 

2. It would be as practical as possible 

3. It would concentrate solely on the mechanics of politics and 

ignore issues completely 

4, It would employ the best possible training techniques. 

In brief, the major objective was to enable individuals in local groups 
to learn more about how they can become active—and effective" 
the political party of their choice in their own communities. 


Development of Course Content 


The nine subject titles decided upon for the Course outline were: 
The Individual in Politics; Political Party Organization; The Politic4 
Precinct; The Political Campaign; Political Clubs; Political Leader 
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Problems; Political Meetings; Businessmen in Politics; and, The Poli- 
ticians Speak. 

With the course outline established, eight writers on the Chamber’s 
staff were assigned to write study pamphlets for the first eight sessions 
(for the 9th. session the group discusses politics with guest politicians 
from both parties). These pamphlets were then critically analyzed and 
each went through many revisions. The information in the pamphlets 
were then translated into meaningful training sessions that would also 


skillfully incorporate continuing motivation. 


Operation of the Workshop 

In preparation for each workshop, each participant reads the 
pamphlet that pertains to the subject to be discussed at that particular 
workshop. All workshops are conducted as discussions. The participants 
work out solutions to problems in practical politics (there are no pre- 
determined solutions). The case problems provide opportunities for the 
participants to relate the information in the pamphlets to problem 
situations they can expect to encounter in politics, providing a bridge 
between theory and practice. 

The workshops are so designed that the discussion leader does not 
have to assume the role of expert. The Leader’s Manual, contains dis- 
cussion outlines to help give direction and purpose to the discussions and 
to insure that participants discuss those questions most helpful in de- 
veloping an understanding of the subject, both generally and in relation 


to their communities. 


Evaluation of the Program 

The discussion leaders of the first 500 groups that ordered material 
for the course received a detailed six-page questionnaire designed to 
assess all materials and phases of the program. Based on questionnaire 
period, only minor modifications were needed 


returns after a six-month 
Ily the course seemed to have weathered 


in the course content. Genera 
the practical-use test very well. 

As of now, more than 100,000 people in more than 1,300 com- 
munities in all 50 states have participated in the course. 


Practical Results of the Course 


The Columbus, Indiana, 


following results: l 
“From the first seven Action Courses, 12 graduates became precinct conie 
mitteemen, 9 raised campaign funds, 12 transported voters to the pel s, 
14 worked! at polling places, 1 served as Republican city chairman, e- 
came President of the Young Democrats Club, 1 became a county ran 
chairman, 2 became county vice-chairmen, 1 served as pany a 4 
worked on platform committee, 1 helped with campaign publicity, 3 serve 
on the election board.” 


Chamber of Commerce reported the 
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As additional evidence that the course produced practical results, 
here are excerpts from a report by Louis M. Whitlock, Manager of the 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, Chamber of Commerce, on the results of a 
municipal election and primaries for state offices: 


“ As a result of the first courses in practical politics, businessmen put together 
a slate to run for mayor and city council. Mr. H. C. Harvey, the immediate 
past president of the Chamber and current president of our industrial 
foundation, ran for mayor and four other businessmen for council posts. 
They were elected over strong opposition, winning by a two-to-one majority— 
and in some cases, higher. 


That, briefly, is part of the story on the Action Course in Practical 
Politics. If the program continues to motivate additional citizens to 
participate more effectively in our political processes, it will have achieved 
its objective. 
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Political Education In Labor Unions 


Henry Zon 


Any discussion of the political education program of labor must 
necessarily start with “the labor movement.” The labor movement 
operates at three different levels, and the relationship among these 
levels is a mixture of coincidence and planning. 

The top structure consists of the American Federation of Labor and 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, a somewhat loose federation with 
staff departments functioning among constituent autonomous organi- 
zations. 
On an almost co-equal level are the national and international 
unions. They also have their staff departments, sometimes functioning 
in the same fields as those in the federation, which confine their activities 
to the bounds of the particular union. 

A third level of activity is that which includes the state and city 
councils, each a delegate body composed of representatives from local 
unions which are subordinate arms of the national organizations. In 
some states, perhaps most notably Texas, the state body is a functioning, 
efficient organization which commands respect and a following among the 
city groups. In other states power may be lodged in a dominant city 
group, or several of them, with the state organization in the role of 
regent. These bodies, too, have staff departments to the extent they can 
afford them. 

All of these levels of activity—federation, unions, and state and 
city bodies—are guided by “policy,” a word which in union parlance 
d is sometimes equally as mystical. 


has an almost religious connotation an r 
“Policy” flows from the resolutions of the AFL-CIO convention and, 


in interim periods, decisions of its executive council; resolutions of the 
national union and decisions of its officers or council; and resolutions of 
state and city bodies, augmented and amended by decisions of its officers 


and councils. ; ” EIE 
“Policy” is the day-to-day expression of “trade unionism” which is a 
kind of British constitution, composed of precedent, the words of elders, 
past practices, morality, tradition, and a seasoning of flexibility. l 
It is within this framework that the trade union movement carries 
on its political education program, and any discussion of this program 
must pay attention to such a diversity of organizational relationships. 
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Political Education Program Objective 


The political education program of the trade union movemen n 
one major objective. It is to convince the trade union member that A 
union has a legitimate role to play as a guide to his behavior as a politic 
PESE is the major hurdle; and once it is taken, the rest, which calls in 
the how-to category, comes more easily. Without this conviction the 
trade union member may perform the other chores the program P 
upon him out of a sense of loyalty to his organization or for a number 0 
other reasons but without the energy and self-sacrifice that effective 
political participation entails. In an industrial situation for the most 
part the union operates by acquiescence. It requires virtually no affirma- 
tive act on the part of the member. Political success for the union, on the 
other hand, requires activity on the member’s part. It requires him: 
first, to register as a voter; second, to vote on the basis of the union's 
recommendations on election day; and third, to contribute to the union $ 
political fund. A passive attitude defeats the union’s purpose. 

Because of this dual necessity—the establishment of the union as 4 
legitimate source of political guidance and the motivation of the member— 


labor’s political education program is geared to economic issues or issue 
which affect the existence of the union itself, 


National Programs 


The political education program of the trade union movement, in 
its broadest sense, takes place in two spheres. One is in the trade unio? 
program itself and all the activities of its various components. The other 
is that conducted by the AFL-CIO Committee On Political Education 
(COPE) which has the specific responsibility of politics. eae 

The first sphere, though influential, is amorphous in that oe 
activity is given recognition but is not the end product sought. Indee i 
most of the activities of the AFL-CIO Education Department, at leas 
until recently, were inclined to avoid politics as not being within the 
province of the department. 

The other sphere of activities, conducted by COPE, is more aon 
tured. COPE came into being in 1955 with the merger of its parer 
organizations, the American Federation of Labor and Congress ° 
Industrial Organizations. 

Both groups performed roughly the same function, though the AFL 
political body used the word “education” in its title, rather than the 
CIO’s “action,” as being more susceptible of public acceptance. 

The actual functioning of COPE is the province of its directo" 
James L. McDevitt, although the committee itself is composed of a 
bers of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO and an additional number 
of union presidents. It usually meets for a few hours quarterly and dea à 
only with matters of broad policy. The day-to-day work of the organiz? 
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tion is done by the Director and his staff. The staff consists of a Deputy 
Director, an Assistant Director, a Research Department, two Women’s 
Activities Directors, a Special Field Representative, a publications 
department, and supporting personnel on the headquarters level. In 
the field are located nine Area Directors. Each has five or six states within 
his jurisdiction. 

In recent years the main contact between the national office of 
COPE and the rank and file of union members interested in political 
activity was a series of area conferences. At first the conferences were 
limited to speeches which by their duration tested the loyalty of the 
listeners. Gradually the conferences adopted a few of the group dynamics 
techniques, and in 1960 they emerged full-blown with movies, buzz 
sessions, slides, flannel boards, and turn-over talks. This year they were 
attended by a total of nearly 20,000 people in 23 cities. 

In general, activity on the state level follows the national pattern. 
The principal reason for the existence of state bodies is the political and 
legislative function. In some states there is such a functionary, either 


elected or appointed. In others the principal officer—who may or may 


not be the president—undertakes the task himself. In still others there is a 


combination of the two. 


Indications of Trends in Political Education 

Perhaps one of the major difficulties the labor movement has in 
orienting itself politically is the fact that while it engages in politics it is 
not a political organization; while it supports candidates for public 
office it does not, in its own name, offer candidates for public office; 


while in many respects it operates as a political party it is not a political 
party with a place on the ballot. ee i 
In this summer’s presidential primaries there were instances of the 


passions engendered by a political campaign threatening to tear unions 
apart. Factions formed on the basis of political allegiance; and in more 
than one local union meeting fists flew as adherents of one ype 
sought to swing the local union’s support to ae favorite, to the great 
isp z i idate. 
displeasure of adherents of an opposing candida a 
It may be that as American Labor becomes more political—as more 


of its members recognize the complexity of our Se cae 
indivisibility of politics and economic voire Ei IE ee 

In the process politics will not only have ah cape theronly 
movement. Labor will also have an amipac Om pr T r8 that a program 
way leaders can be effective is by convinemng na With an Bec cis 
or a candidate is desirable on the basis of POP E ER between ideas 
which includes millions of voters looking n politics is bound 
instead of labels, ideals instead of prejudices, Am 


to undergo some profound changes. 
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Training Programs of 
The Republican National Committee 


Floyd E. McCaffree and Arthur L. Peterson 


The recruitment and training of party workers is not only one of the 
most basic of the continuing responsibilities of the Republican National 
Committee, it is also one of the most difficult areas in which the Committee 
staff is involved. This is true for two major reasons. 

In the first place, as is well known, political parties in America are 
“voluntary” associations. They depend almost entirely upon volunteer 
help to satisfy their manpower needs. And the quality and quantity of 
volunteer help in political party activity is often unpredictable. Individuals 
participate in practical politics for a variety of reasons: some persons are 
deeply impressed and inspired by the qualities of a certain candidate; 
others may respond to the evangelistic appeal of a “great crusade ; 
some, by virtue of their college training or membership in a labor union, 
or businessmen’s group, are stimulated to active participation; still 
others are simply asked by a friend to attend a party caucus. But if one's 
favorite candidate loses, if the newly evangelized is disillusioned with the 
harsh realities of politics, if the “expert advice” of the newcomer is cast 
aside by the “old pro’s,” many of the new recruits end their stint in 
practical politics with only one campaign to their credit. 

In terms of expanding and developing overall party-worker strength 
the problems of retaining new recruits is compounded by the inevitable 
attrition in the ranks of the party faithful. After years of service many 
of the veterans simply resign and cast upon the shoulders of younger 
members the tasks of money-raising, placard-posting and doorbell 
ringing. Others may suddenly find the responsibilities of family life or 2 
new job so great as to eliminate further party work. The lure of moder? 


mass communication media also exacts its toll. Apathy may reduce the 
number of active party me i 


likelihood that new members will remain as useful additions to the organi- 
zation, 

This leads to the second great problem of political training programs 
in the American two-party system, a problem which results from a 
second fundamental characteristic of our party structure: decentralized 
power. 

It is common knowledge that political power in our party system 
resides at the local, county and state levels. Although the National 
Committee logically might appear to be the national policy-making 
body for a major political party, the National Committee virtually never 
gives orders to the lower echelon party organizations. Each State party 
Organization (county or local club) conducts its own operation so as to 
best meet its own needs within its own budget. Thus, in terms of party- 
worker training programs, a vast difference exists between the kind of 
training program offered to the party worker of one State as against 
that offered to the party worker of another State. 


Role of the National Committee 

The Republican National Committee can at best only stimulate 
and suggest training programs. It cannot tell the State organizations 
how they are to train their people or even that they ning develop a 
training program at all. What does happen is that the National Com- 
mittee staff assumes the responsibility for making pilot studies of effective 
organizations in various parts of the nation, and for developing what it 
feels are successful training programs. These it submits to the State and 
local party organizations for their acceptance or rejection. In a 
various kinds of national training schools are held under the auspices 0 
the National Committee. These are attended on a volunteer basis by 


State and local leaders. What has been the nature of these projects 
and programs as developed by the National Committee staff in recan 
ee or efforts in this direction being made today? 


ears, and what are the maj z 
y A pon of the major training programs designed and čondiieted 
by the Republican National Committee during ete i ht 
trates hoth dhe problems and promises implicit in this SIE Ee g 
activity. i : c i trainin 
‘or n National Committee g 
1. In 1950 the major kepo bicar teams of “experts” in the field 


effort, a “school for politics” consiste i neda 
of Praclical politics who journeyed around the country holding o y 


“faculty mem- 
training sessions for Party leaders at therlocal ai aign aren 
bers” for these schools included a oa “4 aaa included 

: tes. A 
and suc Congressional candidate: : ublicity 
iteieaetion T tactics, organizatio. S a PE National 
techniques current issues and relatet TOP. T and Senataiial Cam- 

ommittee staff collaborated with Congressiona 


j of this program. a 
os Es gop not T HS innovation in political training 
. e ro. er. 
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devised by the Republican National Committee Women’s Division in 
1954, had two objectives: first, to attempt to gauge the popular reacuon 
to the first two years of the Eisenhower administration and second, to 
train a large number of women through on-the-job training in — 
ment of additional party workers. The method utilized by the pol 
takers was, as the name implied, a visit by a Republican worker te a 
predetermined number and sample of neighborhood homes. Armed ar 
a questionnaire concerning political issues and attitudes, the poll ta P 
attempted to ascertain the political climate and to add to the ranks 0 
the party at one and the same time. i 

Both in September, 1955 and June, 1958 the Republican National 
Committee conducted “Campaign Schools” in Washington in sone 
tion with meetings of Republican State Chairmen. Experts discusse 
with the State Chairmen such subjects as campaign organization, re- 
cruitment of volunteers, organizing the rural and labor vote, use mi 
direct mail, organizing a telephone campaign, the purchase of radio an 
TV time, how to use polls, etc. 

These are but a few examples of the training programs promoted by 
the Republican National Committee in the last decade. 


New Training Program 


In January, 1959, after the decisive Republican defeat of 1958, Mr. 
Meade Alcorn, then the Chairman of the Republican National Coman 
tee, proposed a series of new training and organizational efforts designe 
to better prepare the GOP for the 1960 election-year battles. . 

Among his Proposals, Mr. Alcorn strongly recommended: (1) Sa 
gional Training Conferences to school new recruits for 1960; and, ( 


; A i 
Apprentice Programs to train Young Republicans in party-leadersh P 
roles. 


. a a 
the National Commines ama 
: sone o 
ing and organizational € 
corn proposals. . in 
might best be considered p 
four separate categories: (A) Women’s Division; (B) Young Republi 


n; (D) Miscellancous. 


A ried 
8 activities presently being Carns 
(1) Republican National Wom 


organizers and better informed campai 
as “Party Organization in Rural Areas,” “Party Organization in 


]s0 
Areas,” and “Party Organization in the South,” the 1960 Conference @ 
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furnished instruction in publicity techniques, the operation of a Speakers 
Bureau, utilization of radio and television, fund raising, winning the 
farm, labor and nationality-group vote, as well as a general consideration 
of the major issues of the 1960 Congressional and Presidential campaigns. 

The instructors in this conference have included a number of Con- 
gressional leaders as well as selected Republican National Committee, 
Congressional Campaign Committee and Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee staff personnel. 

The Campaign Correspondence Course, new this year, consists of a 
Series of monthly “chapters” forming a text book on practical politics. 
Geared to the tempo of the developing 1960 campaign organization, 
these monthly assignments lead the “student” into an active and effective 
role in her precinct organization. Topics considered in this training 
course are similar to those covered by the National Women’s Conference 


and in a sense complement that activity. 


B. Young Republican Training Activity 
The Young Republican Annual Political Leadership Training School 
is the major current effort expended by this adjunct to the Republican 


National Committee. 
Now in its sixth year, this Young Republican Training School 


closely resembles the Women’s Conferences in scope and method. In 
addition to covering the standard matters of finance, publicity, issues, 
schools have emphasized the training function of 
Young Republican leadership. In the 1960 school, for ae 
able attention was given to the Chamber of Commerce pase — 
Practical Politics as a model for traiming courses to be conducted by 


i vel. 

Yo ‘publican leaders at the local club level. — ; 
p alan top level speakers and a wide variety of sory 
thaterials Hecnaionas both the Women’s National a aa and the 
Young Republican Political Leadership Training School. 


organization, etc., these 


C. Campaign Division Training Activities 
The Campaign Division, under the leadership of Mr. orien 
Hermann, has developed for the 1960 campaign a training prog 


ing in i e. 
i in i i sweeping in its scope. a 
Se alive the atti e h Sees of training and organization 


Realizing the difficulties in the irman, as well as the candidate 
which confront the average County aoe objective in the 
; <a: M 
for Congress or the State Lagoa aang package” was to put 
developr the Campaign Divisio rel the skill, ex- 

at eed of these key people at the — es Party. 

Perien i d thinking of the best leadership in 19°. on aign organiza- 
Thi weer id includes such essentials as mje ri 4 of illustrative 

tion eninge | go of campaign volunteers, a series 

methods, the 


g t, Vice President and 
charts, and filmed presentations by 


the President, ( 
holders or candi- 
top Republican Congressional leaders as well as office ho 
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dates from the State Congressional District, and State Legislative District 
in which the training package is to be used. : 4 

In the words of the fact sheet on this Republican Roundup an 
Refresher Workshop: 


Ma age AMIR ois workshop can be a useful tool for the local GOP Chairman. 
It gives him the opportunity to bring together in one meeting his R 
organization, women, volunteers, Young Republicans, finance BER 
graduates of business practical political courses—anybody and everybody 
who wants to be a part of the campaign effort.” 


This latest of the Republican National Committee’s training pro- 
grams involves the hiring of a fieldman or fieldwoman to travel with and 
handle the arrangements for the presentation of these workshops. The 
fieldmen are to be hired through the State Committee by the State 


The role of the fieldman in the management of the Republican 
P introduces yet another important 
innovation in the Republican National Committee training program 
for the 1960 campaign. Besides calling on local Republican organizations 
on a county-to-county basis these men or women seek information on 
Srams and help develop ways and 
e courses into fall campaign plans. 

As other articles in this issue point out, the last few years have seen a 
in the offering of practical politics courses by such 
National Association of Manufacturers, the AFL-CIO, 
Motor Company and others. A con- 


é ber of graduates of these courses at 
approximately 100,000 in April of this year with an equal number 
apparently in training. 

arious division heads 
Workshop activities to utili 


uates in Practica] politics, is being realized. 
Mportant are the training functions which 
tional sections of the Campaign division- 
» frequently carries On 
ite members of unions 
dition, State Republican Committee Labor 
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GAR k 3 eri 
HO al) och ac ra Src program in a particularly important 
E apa ee a canta ea puta a shag 3 
E he E a aj ivisigns at the National Com- 
hee fe elations Division, for example, held a week-long 
Relat August 1960, to acquaint each of the Republican State Public 
¢lations Directors with the services of the National Committee, Con- 
gressional and Senatorial Campaign Committees, and to offer eeann 
as to how best to utilize these services in their particular area of operation. 
This “across the board,” broad base training activity has, in 1960 
also been developed in the area of “candidate schools” as well. Republi- 
can nominees for the House of Representatives were given “campaign 
briefings” during a three-day session conducted jointly by the Congres- 
Sional Campaign Committee and the National Committee. During these 
bricfings the Congressional candidates were fully apprised of such inno- 
vations ans the Arts and Sciences program, the Republican Roundup 
and Refresher Workshop and the particular advances made in many of 


the supplemental group campaign activities. 


D. Miscellaneous 
A discussion of National Committee training programs would not 
tion of some of the training manuals produced 


e staff. Best known and perhaps most important 
mpaign Manual produced in 1951, and 


still one of the better campaign manuals in use. This manual has been 
used on countless occasions for training purposes by Party leaders at all 


levels. Emphasizing the Idea Phase, the Selling Phase, the Recruitment 
5 his book-length treatise became the 


Phase and the Protective Phase, t 1 
basic reference for many later campaign manuals written for both labor 
and business organizations alike. i S 
The Precinct Workers Manual, an abbreviated version of the Republican 
Campaign Manual, is today the standard instructional aid of the precinct 
worker, A 
Aside from these campaign training aids, instruction booklets for 
Specialized fields have also been produced. For example, with the recent 
development of the «proad-base” giving program (the attempt to obtain 
a larger number of $5 and $10 contributions) has come a need for in- 
Struction on how to develop a neighbor-to-neighbor financial oo 
As a consequence, an excellent training manual ee gs meme 
Prepared. anization plans, selection and en e i 
oe prospect lists, publicity, and namie eee of 
Meetings, are but some of the topics covered in this pi Sa T 3 
t Although no attempt n adera P EA pe level, give 
ese cca nd res| sey 
Cle ac Saar Eee pe and enthusiasm for all of these training 


Programs. 


be complete without men 
by the National Committe 
among these is the Republican Can 
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Training Programs of 
The Democratic National Committee 


Drexel A. Sprecher, Gordon L, Lippitt, and Bernard C. Hennessy 


Between the summer of 1957 and the National Convention in July of 
1960, the Democratic National Committee gave special attention and 
energy to training procedures. These training programs were born of a 
marriage of necessity and principle. To win elections the Democratic 
Party in most arcas of the country needs hundreds of volunteers for 
specific tasks of registration, campaigning, and getting out the vote. 
For the most part the work of these volunteers must be closely co-ordinated 
with the duties of elected or appointed Party officials at neighborhood 
level. With relatively little money available for paid staff workers 10 
most communities, the Democratic Party depends for its very survival 
upon the devoted services of volunteers. 

Viewed as a matter of principle, the increased involvement of count- 
less volunteers in the serious work of Party organization is today a funda- 
mental of genuine democracy. Where there are greater numbers © 
dedicated and trained citizens making substantial contributions to the 
maintenance functions of the Party, there is less mystery about the inner 
workings of the Party apparatus and less room for manipulation by an 
“inside” few. Moreover, where local volunteers are highly visible in the 
neighborhoods which contribute the decisive votes, the entire image Of 
the Party appears brighter in the eyes of the electorate. 

When Party leaders discuss the need for better training of voluntee 
the main emphasis is usually upon its necessity to win elections. Still; 
many Party leaders are among the growing number of informed observers 
who place a great emphasis on the related matter of principle: i.e., if the 
Democratic Party claims to be closer to the people in its underlying 
objectives, then it must painstakingly seek to include more citize? 
volunteers in its day-to-day operations. Besides, the plain fact of the 
matter is that most Party leaders today are not paid employees or even 
persons holding jobs on state or local government payrolls. The main 
emphasis of training within a political party must therefore be directed 
to the unpaid volunteer. 


rs, 


Designing and Testing Programs for Involving Volunteers 


Over the years a great many different kinds of organizational projec 
for involving more volunteers in political action have been tried out at 
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state and lo 
cal levels by Den i izati 
atte y nocratic organ i 
E ganizations. In times past, however, 
EE oe ` rs of such innovations spread slowly. When Party 
gathered for conventions iti i alli 
REDE et : ons, political dinners, rallies, or Party 
ee x m of many kinds, there was seldom time for extended 
à S r orderly exchange of idea I i i 
E y g ideas on the details of local organiza- 
ees renee Many professionals in the Party tended to feel that 
reais a me going about as well as could be expected “in view of the 
ore . ». 
oe z blems in our area”; others had felt that a greater involve- 
T he citizenry in politics was a sideline for women’s clubs or various 
iale X i 
inti haere groups. But, increasingly, elected or appointed Demo- 
ae eaders accepted greater citizen involvement as a legitimate, useful 
, in fact, inevitable development. ; j 


ete, 1955, therefore, the circumstances w 
rtaking on a national scale for collecting evidence of organizational 


R AN every corner of the land, for proposing which methods 
ad faites s more general application, and for a periodic review of progress 
aaah re in the entire field of Party organization. The principal instru- 
Grates cated for these purposes was the Advisory Committee on Political 
= aera to the Democratic National Committee. When National 
With Pina M. Butler established this group 1n 1955, he charged it 
mena oa responsibilities and requested that it make specific recom- 

ations as to what the National Committee could do to stimulate 


better organization throughout the Party. 
" es membership in this advisory group, the National Chairman chose 
Sper ination of practical politicians and social scientists who were also 
ienced in politics. From the beginning the Chairman of the Advisory 
Michigan Demo- 


Committee has been Neil Staebler, Chairman of the 
ratic State Central Committee. Since the Michigan Party organization 


had progressed within a few years from a relatively feeble and ineffective 
ae toa broadly based and highly efficient organization, the Chairman 

the Michigan Committee was a logical choice to head this new com- 
ioe The original membership of the Advisory Committee has been 
ie from 20 to 36. In June, 1960, ship hpieded 16 
AERA and vice-chairmen of Democratic state commtiera 5 ey 
Ree or secretaries of state committees 2 county chairmen; 10 
tarty leaders who have been campaign managers OF co-ordinators 1n 
™portant campaigns: and several social scientists who have also had 


he Party as county and precinct chairmen 
ttee or of the 


ere ripe for a comprehensive 


its members 


= Seniga] experience within t t ; 
as political advisors. No members of the National Comm! 
mittee have been admitted to membership. 

s reporters 


articipate only a 
e without pay, 


olunteers 


Staf 
ff of the National Com 


raed members of the Natio 
and onsultants. The members of this € CO ae an 
or b their travel expenses are borne either by thems 7 
Y the state organizations in which some of them also serve. ri 
The Advisory Committee has never lacked a full agenda of items 

It has surveyed a diversity of topics, 


requiri i , 
quiring extended deliberation- 


nal Committee P 
ommittee all serv 
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such as techniques for door-to-door canvassing, the committee structure 
surrounding the usual county committee, the utility of particular types of 
political leaflets and handbooks, means for staging more successful 
national conventions, relations between the regular party organization 
and Democratic organizations of women and young people, leadership 
development within the Party, the ever-troublesome area of fund-raising, 
registration drives, and platform-building. Special task forces, sometimes 
involving specialists not on the committee itself, have been drawn into 
the work between regular meetings. . 

Behind each proposal there has been a solid measure of preliminary 
testing as to whether a recommendation, if adopted by the National 
Chairman, could gain genuine acceptance from an impressive number of 
practical, successful politicians at state and county levels. Since the 
National Committee has no authority to impose a particular practice 
upon the state or county organizations, pre-testing for acceptance has 
played an abiding role in committee discussion. Once debate within the 
committee has given way to agreement on a specific recommendation, 
part of the task of achieving acceptance among the state and party 
leaders has already been accomplished. Some of the members, as already 
noted, are themselves leaders with both status and authority within their 
state organizations. These members have been in a position to initiate 
the actual execution of specific recommendations in their own areas. 
This, in turn, has enabled National Committee staff and other informed 
Party leaders to point to still further proof of the soundness of various 
organizational innovations. 

Between the fall of 1955 and the summer of 1960, the Advisory 
Committee on Political Organization has transmitted more than 100 
specific recommendations to the National Chairman. Most of these 
recommendations have been adopted—some without material change 
and almost immediately after transmittal; others with modification and 
over a longer period of time. Frequently, the adoption of a particular 
recommendation has opened up new fields for additional committee 


work and study and eventually for a new set of implementing recom- 
mendations. 


Political Organization and the 
National Committee’s Field-Service Program 


Shortly after the 1956 Presidential elections, the Advisory Committee 
made a two-fold recommendation: that all the organizational activities 
of the National Committee be co-ordinated by a Deputy Chairman for 
Political Organization; and that the National Committee sponsor 2 
regular field-service program to assist state and county organizations with 
the increasingly complex problems of year-round administration of the 
Party’s machinery. This proposal was put into effect in the summer a? 
fall of 1957. In September 1957 a two-week seminar was held in Wash- 
ington principally for the orientation of the new Deputy Chairman, the 
five newly appointed full-time regional representatives, and the Washing” 
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ton staff which would supp i 
arson upport the field-service i i 
oe ieomeatiaely by six r canal aadis my eie vami was 
ca dee a were apprised in detail of the program by the Nate at 
by fester eh to lend their support both by using its services and 
ite pr could be relayed to others. n 
regional represe intil me National Convention in July 1960, five or six 
regio al repr ntatives were in daily touch with state Party leaders. 
number fom a was assigned a group of states, varying in 
atier ton seven to nine. Each has principal tasks the initiation of 
additional miterming national programs and targets, the gathering of 
al evidence on sound organizational methods employed within 


the vari 

var 
rious states, and the encouragement of an orderly and compre: 
practices among his states. 


hensi 
sive excha izäti i 
c exchange of organizational ideas and 
an integral part of a grow- 


Ind 

e E : 

es si these regional representatives became 
Car-r ws A $ 

year-round training program 1n Party organization. They played a 


key role i 

i ] A ee 

7 age in the sponsorship of the three basic training programs outlined 
v, particularly during the “tooling-up” stage at state and county 


levels. 


E full time staff representatives of 
times misnamed “directors.” Actually, the emphasis of their function 


Was + 5 * 
ieat gain acceptance of better organizational practice by improving 
-Party communications and by stimulating a broader and more 


kn 

owledge ; izati 

ane ledgeable understanding of organizational methods and problems. 
ause the state organizations are not considered as subordinate branches 


Of the ; i 
ie the National Committee, the regional representatives were in no sense 
Slonal “directors.” 
Th 
e ‘ me 
Precinct-worker Training P. 


Ms the last three years ba 
nohe tree for party workers an 
with th for county leaders, and the last for stat 

he precinct-worker training which, as mig} 


fir: 

St program undertaken. 
sinh course, for many years handbooks 0 \ ritten 
Proc “i and state headquarters concerning such topics as registration 
aay ures and other fundamentals of precinct work. However, no 
prehensive nation-wide program in precinct-worker training was 
Party until 1957. 
cial task force of the 


nd g 
ertaken within the Democratic 

out of the work of a spe r 

der the chairmanship 


Pris program grew k of 
Sory Committee on Political Organization under t 

f the Institute of Law and 
sk force con- 


Dr. Morris W. H. Collins, Jr- Director © S 
sity of Georgia. The Collins ta ; 
ial sciences who had special 


Over 
sisteg ment of the Univer 
of seven persons * of repute 1m the soc 

A. Harder, formerly Chairman, Kansas 

$ University of Michigan; 


x 
moe arren G. Bennis, M-I.T; Marvin 
enn ratic State Central Committee; Samuel F. Hayes, Jr are ae ichigans 
yak oh Haygood, University of Chicago; nea J ee ae 
hen ke Knowles, Boston University; eorge Washing 


€rsity, 
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the National Committee were 


rogram 
sic national training programs have 


d leaders—one for precinct workers, 
te leaders. We shall begin 


ht be expected, was the 


r leaflets have been written at 


experience both in the fields of adult education and in practical politics. 
One of the primary objects of this task force was to design a program which 
would be useful and interesting to both experienced and inexperienced 
precinct workers. A second objective was to move away from the old 
leader-centered workshop and to move toward group-centered instruc- 
tional methods and action-learning. 

It was agreed there would be two separate and distinct stages of 
training in each state joining in the nation-wide program. First, a two-day 
training course for state instructors of precinct-worker training. There- 
after, each of the state instructors would be available to conduct shorter 
courses in precinct work for both old and new precinct workers. The in- 
structors of the state instructors would be drawn from an approved group 
with special experience in working with adult groups. Their travel 
expenses, when conducting the initial Instructor’s Course in each state, 
would be provided by the National Committee. The state instructors 
would be selected by the state leaders upon recommendation of district, 
county, and city leaders. Upon being “graduated” from the Instructor’s 
Course, the state instructors would be utilized in teaching courses for 
precinct workers, to be arranged principally by local Party leaders. 

This proposal was adopted in the summer of 1957, and the first 
Instructor’s Course for state instructors was held in Huron, South Dakota, 
in November, 1957. Between then and May 1960, 56 Instructor's Courses 
were held in 36 states. A number of states have insisted on having more 
Laing one Instructor’s Course, believing that additional numbers of state 
instructors were needed, or believing that a better job of selection could 
ot Gee ei the prospective state instructors. Two states, Ohio 

yivania, have held four Instructor’s Courses; Florida, threes 
and a half-dozen states have held two. j 
a fe Soya the progran provided for current reports on the number 
i P ourses he and the number of precinct workers completing 
he cur recordkeeping hin he Paty eget eke, dOnt 
; gly it is impossible to state accurately the number 
of precinct workers who have received instruction under this program: 
However, the penetration of this program to precinct level can be judge 
partly by the fact that in 1958 more than a hundred courses were he 
in several States. Since January, 1958, the National Committee has 
Seg more r antag copies of the De 

, the principal text used in i 

A cone ice of th ne anh agai par ae i f 

; the precinct-worker course is discussion ° 
practical methods for finding out who are the potential Democrati? 
voters, determining means to get them registered, and getting them to the 
polls on election day. In the process, the course participants engage ™ 
role-playing of a typical interview which may take luo duvtie a party” 
preference canvass of a neighborhood. They then proceed to two hours 
of actual field work by canvassing a particular area. preferably 0" 
that is neither strongly Republican nor strongly Demoni. They the? 


mocratic Precinct Hand- 
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return to a general session to pool and tabulate the results of their canvass. 
By this time the enthusiasm of the participants is almost invariably at a 
high pitch, and any fear of “beginning” precinct work has been dispelled. 

\ The course participants also work together on a number of appli- 
cation cases based on tasks and problems frequently arising at the pre- 
cinct and township levels, such as the holding of a political meeting or 
planning a fund-raising event. At the conclusion of the course, each 
precinct worker is asked to fill out an evaluation sheet which he or she 
does not sign. The overwhelming majority of participants indicates great 
Satisfaction with the instructional methods employed in the course. 
Nearly all declare themselves ready and willing to go out and perform 
precinct chores for their Party. 

Many Party leaders, however, are not satisfied with the results of 
this program. Their dissatisfaction is seldom with the training methods. 
It is directed mainly to the lethargy with which many local leaders 
approach the task of scheduling training courses and recruiting precinct 
workers for enrollment in the courses. In roughly one-quarter of the 
States no serious efforts have yet been undertaken in the direction of 
Precinct-worker training. These difficulties relate closely to the develop- 


ment of more effective leadership at county and state levels. 


The County Leader Workshops 
1955, the Women’s Division of the National 


For some years prior to ji a 
Committee heres ar a manual entitled, “The Key to Democratic 
Victory.” This publication contributed substantially to mobilizng ma 
enlisting the help of women in county and precinct work. In 15 t i 
manual was revised with the assistance of the Advisory Commi 2 
Political Organization and issued by Chairman Butler as iy : oe 
Democratic County Handbook of the National Commit os bi 
10,000 copies of this Handbook were distributed over the in Sa fonts 
a a majority of these were in E to repeat reques 
eaders who found the publication usetu' ; i 
Still, members of Tie Advisory Committee paliere” Dee etree 
County leader workshop program we ee a aia goals. 
Ee deade ta, Re ihe this nat composed of two 
eo ta Oe cede vith experience as executive secre- 


i ; i aders V ee 
County chairmen, two party le ders Nommittees, and one oF the regional 


Teles fe ageing tt ai Committee Within two months, this 

Tepres ; he National Co : hs se Were 

sentatives of the ^ ʻi erials which wer 

task es a up with procedures and a kit hese e 
Promptly adopted by the National Chairman as a 

te county-leader gol Da pee niuni this program stated: 

The National Committe saan cepted the responsibility of 


ave ac 
Unfortunately, many county Lg e i or training necessary to 
arty offi i t the politica a ‘ed ‘old ways’ for too 
ae Sil, eerie job. Others may have followed 
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long because they are not certain that new methods have been tested 
or thought out sufficiently by experienced politicians. Others may be 
waiting expectantly for a state-wide project in which they can take part.” 

The National Committee made no pretense of offering a program 
intended to apply without adaptation or modification in all states and 
counties. “This program is offered ‘cafeteria style,’ with separate units 
so that our Party leaders can pick up and choose those items which best 
meet the needs for a series of workshops” in particular areas. “It is 
sincerely hoped that additional units on such topics as election laws, 
state and local issues, will become a part of this program wherever it is 
used.” Similarly, the time schedule was neither adjustable to local 
requirements. 

The Guide for discussion leaders does suggest 10 possible topics for 
the workshops. This tentative agenda illustrates the possible range of 
the workshop: 


Topics: Problem Analysis (Inventory of Party Problems); You and Your Party; 
How to Conduct Effective Mectings; How to Get Publicity; Expanding the Party; 


How to Finance Your Party; Selling the Di ic S 5 : n -uitment; 
Campaign Planning; Evaluation, ine the Democratic Story GAndra Recrup 


s The Guide does urge that each workshop include the first two ses- 
sions. Brief reference to these sessions will indicate that the training 
methods proposed reach once again toward greater member-participation 
than prevails in conventional leader-centered workshops. During the first 
session on “Problem Analysis—Inventory of Party Problems,” the 
participants begin the workshop with an honest self-appraisal of local 
organization. Since the inventory or appraisal sheets are not collecte 
or shown to anyone else, they are not likely to be considered either 4 
threat to: Party leaders, who may feel justified in defending “things as 
they are, or an exposure of any lack of information on the part of any 
Aaa If the participant gains new insights from the workshop; 
“Teie Aaiya ands earnest Ma s 
$- pleting the workshop. 
Onge the participants have completed their individual inventories, 
there is a group discussion “of central problems facing the Party." 
These are listed on a blackboard. Ordinarily there is considerable agte®” 
ment on what the central problems are. This step sets up and gives more 
meaning to the later discussion of problem areas and the possibilities B 
problem-solving. Similarly, under the topic “You and Your Party» 
the participants fill in their own answers to questions on the compositio”: 
nature, and functioning of the state organization, the National Com 
mittee, money requirements for campaigning and maintenant of Party 
headquarters, fund-raising methods, and the like. During the course © 
the ensuing discussion an “answer sheet” is provided “hich supplies 
detailed information on many of the questions. Once again the answe 
made by the participants are not picked up for analysis by the discussio 


leader either in the workshop or elsewhere. They are intended for u 
sole benefit of the participants. 
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In the io “ . , 
political meetings.” Th Sais 1 rhe gaa ee head about 
few minutes to ae T ihi aa the pariera are given a 
a spokesman for each A poe es os a e pert apie 
Broup's plans. I f up rep rts back to the entire workshop on his 
the aes 5 conclusion, comments and criticisms are solicited from 
the Sian 1 nage Similarly, in the session on “How to Get Publicity,” 
pres tel ers; after a brief introduction, make a try at writing simple 
ie eases on a particular political meeting. These are exchanged 

iscussed by the members. 

R all the problem topics for a particular workshop have been 
ed, the discussion leader is encouraged to have each participant 
Wise oi evaluation sheet on the workshop without signing his name. 
Stina bate uation sheets are collected, and the discussion leader is en- 
and T to pass on a summary of the results of this evaluation to county 
adica. te committees and to the National Committee. Early evaluations 
ihe e that the county leaders feel their time has been well spent at 
se workshops. Disagreement mainly concerns the short time allotted 


to ; : r z : : 5 
Particular subjects or to items entirely omitted in a particular workshop. 
orkshop has benerally borne out what 


the oo experience with this w h 
Tei esigners had in mind. Party leaders like to work together on pro- 
A s and problems when they are not “told” all the answers either by 
te one in the Party hierarchy or by some alleged expert.* Further, 
bath, of the rank and file of county leaders possess abundant talent in 
g articulating problems and proposing solutions. The essential need 

ivity is encouraged and to 


is : : 
to create an atmosphere within which creat t 
leaders can make their 


Sstablish an orderly basis within which Party 
hich are potentially very much more 


Co: * i j 
supa Dutions—contributions w 
Stantial than might be anticipated. 


The State Leadership Conference Program: 


The L i Program 

l eadership Conference Frogr' i 
Anders with aade Party interests was begun in May, 1959. When the 
i Political Organization recommended its adoption, 


n ‘toon Ge er i K learly a substantial 
inn oncerned recognized that this program was © ly et 
wi Ovation in conference procedures and in leaders ip develop 
‘thin the Democratic Party. In fact the advisory group itself recom- 
ended that the project should not be announced as a national ie 
Mi two “pilot”? conferences were held to test 18 methods and the 
Ptivity of Party leaders. ; 
helg his en aven ually took the form of cight weckend S 
from May, 1959, to March, 1960, in various parts O. RA 
: : college, a center tor 


Su . rf 
ally in a “retreat” tyPe of setting, such as a 


S 


for state Party leaders or 


* T, i ion leader is 
n The Gu s cautions: “Remember, 2 discussion 

? R 7 de utions: 
oe ide for Discussion Leader: eiat re í ene @ 


C 8 spe, 
tibatan maker! So look for someon 
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E TEA 
continuing education, or a resort. Participation apa e 0 a: 
leaders invited in writing by the National Chairman. me a j cn 
National Committee were invited to attend, as were all pi i ewe 2 
and Vice-Chairmen. Leaders in these categories were also pict 
recommend a limited number of other leaders for participation. / ani =| 
turned out, the smallest conference had 34 participants and the ee oe 
Altogether, about 350 State Party leaders attended from over 
es. ; 

sat The essential differences between these and other regional on 
ferences were that three or more professional leadership consultan 
conducted most of the sessions and that the basic emphasis of discussion 
was on the “why’s” of leadership problems rather than on the “how : 
of administering specific tasks within the Party. In each case an Gal y 
conference topic was political motivation: “Why Do People Go pee 
Politics,” and “Why People Don’t Go into Politics.” Some of the re 
sults of this inquiry are discussed elsewhere in this publication. eun 
topics included: different types of leadership; the troublesome problems 
of communications in a Party (“Is the Message Getting Through? ke 
the handling of the Party deviant, in which small groups discuss the 
candidate who departs from a leading plank of the Party platform during 
the last weeks of a campaign; the matter of how democratic a leader can 
be in handling different types of problems; the degree of commitment 4 
leader can expect in terms of how much members of the group ar 


consulted in advance about goals and methods; v 
problem-solving; dealing with “i 


The methods of learning u 
many forms, for example, shor 


arious typical steps 1" 
ndependents” in politics; and so on. k 
sed in these leadership conferences t00 

t presentations by the group consultants 
followed by observations and questions by the conferees; case applications 
with six or seven leaders discussing a specific leadership problem belori 
the entire group, followed by comment and analysis by the group; sma 

group analysis of a particular political problem, with a spokesman then 
reporting back to the entire body. 

; The meetings were held in an atmosphere of informality, and from 
time to time the crowded schedule had to be adapted to permit addition4 
hich the conferees desired addition 

3 eting, composed of leaders from may 
with many different leadership backgrounds, is perhaP 

demonstrated best by some of the unsigned evaluations which wel’ 
turned in at the end of the conferences or in letters which participan® 
have written to the National Chairman, 


* See “Factors Motivating Citizens to Become Active in Politics as sec”? e 
Practical Politicians.” Lippitt & Sprecher. 


« 

I i ould recommend it highly for all those interested in promoting Demo- 
wn ideals and goals.” 

now ji i ili i 

a w feel I have more confidence in my own ability to help with the pro- 
A ms we are planning here for precinct organization.” 

ia aa grateful to the National Committee for offering the opportunity 

ear about current methods of working with people and to practice 


these methods.” 

“It was an experience I shal 
that an ever-increasing number of our Party v 

7 this type of program.” 
The cumulative impact of our training programs, now that we have the 
leadership conference program, encourages me to think that the Party 
has at last found the bootstrap with which to lift itself. These interstate 
leadership programs do rather astonishing things to the people who take 


them.” 

. Those associated with the administration of this new program are 
highly satisfied with the results. Clearly, there has been a fresh interest 
following these conferences in carrying innovation into Party activities 
within the state and county organizations. There has been an additional 
demand for materials on county-leader workshop programs, precinct- 

for holding workshops, and con- 


l long remember and appreciate and I hope 
vorkers will be exposed to 


worker training courses, procedures n 
ferences of various kinds. In at least two states, short-form leadership 
vhich are similar in form and method 


conferences have been initiated v 


to the national leadership conferences. ; 
The authors believe that once the demands of the 1960 campaign 


are behind Democratic Party state leaders, there will be even more 
interest in this new type of leadership conference program. 


Summary 
These programs h 


learning program of the Democratic 


of training respects they have been unique in t 
1. in establishing the Democratic Nationa 


fledged partner with state and county oF 


endeavors, ; . 
. in utilizing modern adult education learm 
. in adapting leadership programs to the fin 
sciences, 
4. in developing a core of trained spec 
educational endeavors, and 
5. in developing to a limited degre 
principle to further the impact of these programs. 


«three-pronged” base for the 
e. In a number 


the Committee: 
as a full- 


sa 
National Committe! 
the history of 
] Committee 
ganizations in training 


ave served a 


ng methods, 
dings of the behavioral 


N 


we 


ialists to aid the Party in its 


the “training of trainers” 
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Training and Political Citizenship 


Neil and Burnette Staebler 


World problems press closely on every citizen today, yet 40% of 
our voters do not vote, even in a presidential election. The political 
parties vie desperately with each other in spreading information about 
their candidates, yet millions of voters judge these candidates by the 
most superficial criteria. When two-fifths of our people care not at all 
about the political process, and many more know next to nothing about 
it, the electorate is obviously ill-prepared to understand, let alone supports 
the complex public programs essential today to liberty and life itself. 

The apathetic citizen usually has one of the common justifications 
handy: “All politicians are crooks” . . . “Why vote? It’s Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee” . . . “Too busy” .. . and “I don’t know enough about it— 
let Mr. X. decide.” The uninformed voters range from those who treat 
political campaigns as a kind of patriotic Miss Reingold contest to those 
who, with genuine concern, find the maze of media blurbs too thick to 
penetrate and no other avenue to knowledge in sight. 

Some of the reasons for this state of things are well-known. Most 
obvious is the fact that the increasing complexity of government at all 
levels means confusion to the would-be voter; at the same time that 
collective programs for defense, schools, sewers and highways impinge 
more directly on his life, he is less able to find a citizen hand-hold on 
them. Prosperity is another cause for apathy: with the highest real 
incomes in history the belly issues are almost gone, so who cares about 
the politicians. Rising from this cause is another: competing activities 
and interests—the bowling league, the trip out West, Wyatt Earp, and 
growing a lawn at the new house in the suburbs. With so many “fun” things 
to do it is easy to ignore all but the most frightening political headlines. 
Then there are those close to politics who feel that a basic cause is the 
“take-over by the media.” Newspapers, they say, distort the news about 
candidates and issues, misleading the ignorant and discouraging the 
discerning. Television and radio, they say, give well-heeled candidates 
an opportunity to bamboozle the voters with slick productions. An 


these media, they say, are becoming the major information sources of thé 
electorate. 
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i hile this may be an extreme view, the relevance of at least a 
TOO . j % . . 
TEE part of it becomes apparent w hen we examine what the media are 

ing over” from. This leads us to the changing nature of the political 
parties, a phenomenon which many view with joy, but which is also in 
part responsible for the apathy and ignorance of voters. 


Functions of Political Parties 
lie Oe chief functions of the parties in the United States have always 
nominate candidates, to campaign for their election, to serve 
as rallying place—in and out of office—for citizen points of view, and 
4 general to apply motive power to the wheels of government. These 
unctions have not changed; what is changing is the means by which 
these things get done. Nominating conventions still have their smoke- 
filled rooms and noisy demonstrations, but their effect is increasingly 
tempered by the goldfish bowl of television and the miracle of instanta- 
neous communication. Campaign rallies, once the high point of election 
year excitement in many a community, have lost their appeal—few 
attend them. The machinery of government, run today increasingly 
by career employees instead of party appointees, tends to need the 
impetus of party influence at policy points only, instead of at every cog. 
The familiar picture—at least to our minds—of the hard-working 
party doorbell ringer, “covering” streets and country roads all over the 
nation for the candidate, gives way to t 


he facts of present-day precinct 
Work, as turned up by a research agency which surveyed a representative 
C . . . 
Toss-section of the population imme 


diately after the 1956 election. They 
asked voters this question: Did anyone 


from a political party contact 
you Personally during the campaign? Ten per cent of those questioned 
ad been contacted by a represen 


tative of the Democratic Party, ten 
Per cent by a Republican representative. Further questioning showed 


that of those contacted, only one in five had been talked to on behalf 
ccount those who were seen 


of the presidential candidate. Taking into a 
Y both parties, the survey would indicate that something less than one 
Voter in twenty was contacted by either party on behalf of a presidential 
Candidate. f : 
These and other changes indicate a great need for new party devices 
to make present-day campaigning effective, at the very time when there 
ti decreasing numbers of bread-and-butter party workers to create and 
me them. The kind of party politician who practices the belief that 
, the best government is the best politics” —and his number is increasing 
hard put to it to combat the apathy and ignorance this combination 
Of factors brings about. Small wonder he often thinks more in terms of 
igger and better use of mass media than in terms of facing the real 
ficulties which lie in the way of voter interest and comprehension. 
Ea the unmet responsibility remains: the parties are not reaching the 
rs, 
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New Trends in Political Organization Activities 


There are hopeful signs to be found on the hustings and < aae d 
the party headquarters around the country. First, apr E an e 
of volunteers into serious, ycar-round party work. As tae. os mar dee 
patronage-oriented party workers declines, politics, as a civic a ond 
for amateurs becomes a practical necessity in many communities, 
the number of recruits grows. There are far too few of these as y a! 
many of them know and do far too little considering the pear 
their responsibility; and there are all sorts of problems arising ina 
mixture of old and new in power structure, personnel and method. te 
with all their drawbacks, this growing battalion of citizen politicians ~ 
bringing new life and a new approach to many of our political nee 
and problems. And by their very activity, these volunteers tend to a 
manize” politics in their communities, as people see political mee 
being done and even by their own neighbors. In communitics whe 
political work is “the thing to do,” the vote is usually notably high. : 

A second hopeful sign, arising out of the needs of these tag 
recruits, is a growing interest in the training of party workers. 4 d 
training of politicians as politicians is a concept quite new to the Unite 
States, though it has been known elsewhere, notably in Great Britian, 
for many years. Individual local groups and party organizations in En 
country have instructed workers, usually on a spot basis. But the nationa 
parties have not until very recently felt any responsibility for promotni 
and assisting in the formulation of training programs in the states m 
localities. This lack persisted partly because of the past long-establishe¢ 
practice of the national party organizations of folding up between presi 
dential elections, partly because no need was felt under former conditions 
of operation, and partly because the whole idea was considered by many 
to be impractical, unsafe, and an unnecessary interference with the 
activities and habits of state and local politicians. Ss 

When the Democratic National Committee set up its first re 
program in 1957, many party leaders were skeptical. Even those of u 
who felt the party’s pressing need for new organizational ideas a? 
activities were afraid that there were insuperable obstacles to success. 
How can you “train” a group as diffuse and diverse as “party workers, 
or—Heaven help us— “party leaders”? How do you train the county 
chairman from the Steeltown area, Mrs. Jones the housewife from New 
Haven, the young attorney, the brave but solitary Democrat from North 
land County, the old and the new recruit, the doorbell ringer and er 
State Vice Chairman? Perhaps even more troublesome: How do oe 
persuade any or all of these people that they should be trained? And t i 
most basic problem of all: What can a training course teach a perso! 
about politics anyway—would it not be too theoretical for practical use 


nee ic 
As a result of the skepticism of some of us old hands, the Democrati 
National Committee decided to pre-test its proposed training progra! 
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— 


throu ers . : 

A ae neg! P courses. This was done, first with the Precinct 

Sram miril E a e with the Leadership Conference Pro- 

AE Be : e County Leader Workshop. (Details of these 

oo ut ka age in this issue). The findings of the pilot 

pot i to revise materials and methods, and to serve as a 
inal decisions on proceeding with the courses on a large scale 


Implications of these New Trends 


The » bye : 
Ma A dri e a Wee RIC 
PE ow nd t Is Cz y a ımazing. We now know a 

Aa of significant things for our further guidance in this field. 

Eaa i widespread interest is there; the need is established. Volun- 
Of the hcg want to be oriented in the structure and activities 
S pein ; many state and local party organizations grasp eagerly the 
tills, Be eee y to increase the effectiveness of their workers. Second, the 
adaptab Lar an have proved themselves so organized that they are 
md old i or and useful to all kinds of party workers—new recruits 
lig ae block worker and state chairman. Third, the party now 
more i of experience with a wide range of types of instruction. The 
deve SERAN Workshops are Do-It-¥ ourself: anyone skilled in leading, 
ation he piane meetings can give the course after modest prepar- 
affen "i aa recinct Workers Course can be given by a party worker 
Mine E training course for instructors: The Leadership Conference 
Sme Sh y contrast, has made highly successful use of the talents of 
duce phen s top specialists in adult education and the social sci- 
(a) on nd fourth, the training program has served the double purpose of 
So. dy uiting and (b) upgrading workers, in sufficient degree and quantity 
hat it may truly be judged a major factor in the party work of the 


future. 


What has training of party workers to do with the care and treatment 


oft 2 ee > 

ae he uninformed voter? Tradition has it that party workers are supposed 

ae” to win elections, not necessarily to conduct educational cam- 
gns. And many feel, as We have noted, that the media are going to 


take over anyway—and why not? 

_ e answer to these questions lies i 

of sol; nan the old hands at politics, name 
olid “voting blocs” based on nation 

hing, as are the 


n something that no one knows 
ly that in most areas the days 
ality, religion, or automatic 
large groups of voters which 
the union leader. People 
that winning elections 


e n 
en ag status are vanis 

be “delivered” by the precinct boss or 
ot voting—as individuals, so 
uals, not delivering groups. This job is arduous and 
hile it may be influenced by the media, it cannot 
usly no one “device” can cure the problem 
ant dangers, it can definitely be said that 
g medicine. Complex government needs 


ie voting—or n 
time-c winning individ 
é ee and w l 
ta by them. While obvio 
the Want and its concomit 
ined party worker is stron 
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interpretation to the voter . . . by somebody; the excesses of the mass 
media need counteracting . . . by somebody; the political process needs 
to be personalized . . . by a person. That person is more and more fre- 
quently the trained party worker. 

The Democratic Party hopes to continue and develop its programs 
in the training field. The present courses need to be expanded, perfected, 
and promoted more widely, and new courses need to be designed to fill 
special needs. Courses for fund drive workers, state and local publicity 
chairmen, career party executives and secretaries, campaign managers 
and others, if not already in the drafting stage, should begin in the not 
too distant future. 

The new image of the citizen volunteer, trained in political and 
organizational skills, ready to serve his community and his country in 
this important field, promises a day ahead when citizen involvement in 


the democratic method will insure the long-lasting realization of the 
goals of American democracy. 
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Observations of a Republican State Chairman 


Lawrence B. Lindemer 


More than 2,000 years ago, Aristotle called man “a political animal.” 
The ancient Athenians adopted his thesis to the point of coining the 
word “idiot” to mean any citizen who did not participate in politics. 
They knew that the preservation of the freedoms they had established 
and the security of their society depended upon the zeal with which 
each individual exercised political responsibility. Man’s nature as a 
Political animal probably has not changed significantly over the past 
20 centuries—but his behavior as a political animal certainly has. In 
Cur own country, for example, ordinarily not more then half of our 
Citizens who are qualified actually take part in the election of a president. 
The years 1952 and 1956 were considered significant because a little 
More than 60 per cent of the qualified voters went to the polls. Regularly, 
at local levels, we find important officials elected and major issues decided 
by as few as 10 per cent of those who should vote. 

Political scientists—and__ politicians—can ascribe many reasons 
for this apathy. There is a tendency to think of politics as “a dirty business” 
Or that politicians are either corrupt or selfish opportunists. There is 
always the excuse of “lack of time”—that the demands of home, church, 
and the office leave no time for political participation. We find a lot of 
the “what difference does it make?” attitude and frequently a feeling of 
frustration, that one person more or less in a large community of people 
can’t have a telling influence on public affairs. I don’t know of any 
Phase of our national life which embraces more of the “let George do it 


attitude than does our political life. 


Citi i; 
tizens who reglect its purposes. 
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While the individual bears the responsibility for political participa- 
tion, our political parties also have a responsibility which oftentimes is 
neglected. Too often, the political party measures its effectiveness and its 
service to the people simply by whether or not its adherents can “get out 
the vote”’—convincing masses of people to cast their ballots for its candi- 
dates. 

This should not be the test of a political party. This attitude makes 
politics an end in itself. But this is not the function of politics in American 
life. Politics is the means of achieving change to advance the most signifi- 
cant revolutionary doctrine in human history—that of proclaiming, 
supporting and furthering the worth and dignity of each human being. 

Basically, the political structure provides the forum where public 
issues are not only discussed but debated in a competition of ideas. It 
provides a choice for free people. 

The more people who participate in discussing and debating the 
issues and in formulating the choice on which a majority can act, the 
Stronger our political system will be; and the stronger our political 
pling the stronger our nation will be in meeting the challenges of the 

uture, 


What Do We Do About Interesting People In Politics? 


Politics, as we know it, depends on people, and I believe our citizens 
should hold their political processes closely to themselves in order tO 
best preserve the concepts of a free society. 


Responsibilities of a Political Party 


It is the duty of the political party to interest people in its objectives 
its views, its principles, and especially its philosophy and action progra™ 

To do this, the political party must: P 

1.) Present clear-cut and specific definitions of its positions on public 
questions in such a way that the voter cannot be deceived by platitudes 
and half-truths. The voter must be given meaningful choices so that whe? 
he casts his ballot for one party or the other he makes a clear distinctio” 
between one approach and another. 

2.) The political party must carry on effective educational progra™ 
to tell the people how it would meet particular problems. It canno 
enlist, nor can it expect, broad public participation, if it equivocates an 
fails to make its positions known. 

3.) The political party must also create the machinery fOr, a 
individual to express his views and have them given full recogniti? 
There is too much of the feeling that “a few” run things politically a 
that the individual’s voice is lost. 


an 
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Challenge for the Future 

Our citizens can be aroused to the importance of politics when made 
to feel that they are the essential part of the process. This is the base of 
Our appeal for wide political participation—that people are the essential 
ingredient and that every citizen should be brought into the picture. 
When too few participate, there is the danger of a well-organized and 
well-directed minority taking control of the government and imposing 


Ms will on the majority. 
For as John Stuart Mill warned in his famous essay on the Freedom 


of Man: 


“A people may prefer a free government, but if from intolerance, or careless- 
ness, or cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are unequal to the exertions 
for preserving it; if they will not fight for it when it is directly attacked; 
if they can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of it; if by 
momentary discouragement or temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual, they can be induced to lay their liberties at the feet even of a 
great man or trust him with powers which enable him to subvert their 
institutions; in all these cases they are more or less unfit for liberty; and 
though it may be for their good to have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 

In this year 1960, it is more imperative than ever that every Ameri- 
can devote some of his time, his thought, his energy, his effort to our 


Political process to help preserve the concepts of freedom and liberty 


Which are the greatness of our society. 
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Developing A University Bi-Partisan 
Political Program 


Warren H. Schmidt 


What educational services can a state university provide for leaders 
of the two major political parties? Under what circumstances can a state 
university cooperate with the two major parties without jeopardizing US 
non-political status? How can a university initiate the exploration 2 
educational interests which might be held in common by leaders © 
both political parties? f 

These questions occupied the attention of some administrators ° 
the University Extension program at the University of California in the 
late spring of 1959. Plans were already under way for launching a po 
education program for the gencral public—dealing with political issue 
and political processes during the coming presidential election y 
Then the question arose, “Is there something which could be don 
directly with political party leaders and workers?” Since educators mes 
politicians do not generally fraternize too easily and comfortably, CO” 
siderable thought was given to the desirability of direct work with ao 
parties before action was taken. On the one hand, University Extensi 
officials had a deep conviction that whatever strengthens and enrich 
political party operation contributes to the effectiveness of our democrat! 
process. On the other hand, many individuals within and without i 
university warned that dealing with the two parties was fraught wi 
some danger. 5 

Since officials in other tax-supported universities and colleg® 
may have a similar ambivalence, this article is designed to describe | 
way in which one university—the University of California—underto? 
program of education for the two major political parties and establish© 
an on-going relationship with them. 


First Step—An Exploratory Conference (Aug. 7-8, 1959); Testing Readiness: n 
The chairmen of the Democratic and Republican State a 
Committees were asked to nominate leaders to discuss a possible edu of 
tional program with political party leaders and workers. The DEAN 
University Extension then invited these leaders to a two-day meet! 0° 
The conference participants unanimously agreed that to advise 0? 7 p 
gram selection, development and implementation, a Continuing no 
mittee should be established, consisting of five Republicans, five 
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cr. Sa Tn R : 

: ats, and five officers from University Extension. Each party delegation 

vi Bs Sie 3 . 

bron include the Chairman of the State Central Committee. The Dean 
niversity Extension was to function as chairman of this committee. 


Second Step—Initial Meeting of the Joint Continuing Committee (Oct. 12, 1959) 


Collaborative Planning: 
Ca initial meeting, the committee jeviewed the various suggestions 
a onference and decided to give priority to two kinds of programs 
uring the first year of operation: (1) Training Programs for leaders; 
and (2) Residential Seminars for party leaders. Two kinds of training 
ee Were seen as desirable—training in conference and discussion 
ership and training for public speaking. Residential Seminars were 
Proposed for dealing with such topics as “Party Organization,” “Election 


Code,” and “The Public Image of Parties and Politicians.” 
s made to conduct a Residential Seminar on Party 


In order to make this seminar of prac- 
it was agreed that a series of personal 
to determine what kinds of problems 
occupying different positions within 
Chairman agreed 


The decision wa 
PS en as the first activity. 
coe to the party leaders, 
be obi would be conducted 
ae seen as important by leaders ; 
$ aoe organizations. Each State Central Committee 
nish a list of individuals to be interviewed. 


Third Step—Interviews With Party Leaders (Nov., Dec., 1959); Fact-finding 


Sor Program Development: F 
Twenty-one leaders from both parties were interviewed, including 
leaders of the State 


Nati : 
ational Committeemen and Committeewomen, f 
chairmen, professional staff 


aÇ: r. = . 
Wola! Committees, legislators, county € 

Orkers, leaders of women’s party organizations, leaders of the volunteer 
s) 2 £ 
Party organizations and several other influential leaders. 


Fe r à 
ourth Step— Meeting of Continuing Committee (Jan. 5, 1960); Completion 


of Plan ; } 
sy The committee reviewed plans for the Residential Seminar and the 
dership Training Programs. The summary of interviews formed the 
asis for planning the seminar. The committee also viewed, modified, 
oe accepted proposed plans for two simultaneous AREE api 
ah utes to be held in Northern and Southern Gal ae each to ‘ 
tie by both Democrats and Republicans. Party leaders accepte 
p ponsibility for identifying individuals to be invited to the institutes 
d the University accepted responsibility for designing and staffing 
fea Program. Each participant in the institutes would pay a registration 
O cover meals and conference materials. 


Sth Step—Residential Seminar on “Party Organization n California” (Feb. 


26-27, 1960) A 
g his residential conference (Enay e 
Sht together 35 top leaders from the two majc 
ical scientists from the University of California 


a 
i 


vening to Sunday noon) 
a major political parties. 
and out-of-state 


Polit 
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universities who participated as resource people a ‘neo 
party organization in Colorado, Connecticut, ner pin a 7 
to provide a background for consideration of party organiza 
<n raised by the previously-conducted interview study aa 
considered in two bipartisan seminar groups led by University MTS 
leaders and their findings and recommendations were i ae om 
the total group. In this final session, the participants urged the U ponent 
to initiate the study of a number of problem areas, ranging from Se 
for increasing participation in party activity through problems of clar i ra 
the size and roles of State and County Central Committees. Party leade 
offered their full support for such studies. One specific recommenda 
for a change in the California Election Code was adopted unanimously, 


s er before the 
and the legislators in the group agreed to bring the matter before t 
State Legislature. 


Sixth Step—Leadership Training Institutes for Political Party Leaders; ( March 
12-15, 1960) aii 
A total of 125 leaders from both the Republican and Demorar 
parties participated in two weck-end leadership training Taaie 
conducted in northern and southern California. These institutes m 
bined lecture presentations by University social scientists and Lacan 
sessions. The topics included were: “Leadership and the Discussio 
Process,” and “Parliamentary Procedure and the Political Parties. 


Preliminary Learnings and Results 


Most of those connected with this project would probably agree 
on the following results and learnings to date: ia 
1. The project thus far has demonstrated that a tax-supported oA 
stitution of higher education can cooperate directly with political part! 
without jeopardizing its non-political status. 3 est 
2. Political leaders from both parties seem to welcome the inter 
of University educators in their objectives and problems. son 
3. Leaders of both Parties face a surprising number of ane io 
problems, and the discovery of this fact tends to encourage the desi" 
cooperate and learn together. onal 
4. The process of planning and engaging in joint educa ap 
efforts tends to increase the mutual respect among party leaders 
educators. f worke 
5. The members of the Joint Continuing Committee, who for 08° 
most closely together, developed a genuine trust and warmth fo 
another. more 
Over all, the project has helped to eliminate some of the other 
undesirable stereotypes previously held by the three groups of one Pitic”! 
and to establish a better basis of understanding. Members of both Pa t 
parties were quick to recognize that only in a free democratic § 
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can leaders of opposing parties plan programs and learn together in 
order to strengthen the general processes of democratic government. 


Factors Which Facilitated the Project 

In reviewing this project certain factors facilitated the development 
of the activities, reduced resistance, and helped to develop effective 
working relationships among the three organizations. 


1; 


N 


. Keeping top University 


- Receiving a modest financial gran 


Proceeding according to the principles of “go slow” and “go bipartisan.” 
The initial exploratory conference group identified many possible 
educational services, but they cautioned their committee to 
develop only a limited number of well-planned activities. They 
also insisted that the first activities should be as fully bipartisan 
in nature as possible, rather than separate programs for each 
party. The experience of the project thus far suggests that these 
are important principles. 

Initiating the project through an exploratory conference. Inevitably there 
is suspicion when an educational institution begins to meddle 
in political activity. Questions are raised about the motives of 
the initiating institution. The exploratory conference was a 
useful device for presenting possibilities without attempting to 
“sell” the program to political leaders. This initial conference 
was an open and frank inquiry: “Are there services which the 
University could provide for the parties which would be useful? — 
We don’t know—” Following the exploratory conference, the 
Continuing Political Committee assumed full responsibility for 


future activities. 

Working consistently through party channels, Since there are many 
kinds of hierarchies and levels of status within a political party, 
it is difficult to decide who should be invited to certain conferences. 
Throughout this project the University Extension Dean dealt with 
the chairmen of the two State Central Committees, asking them 
in each case to identify who, within the party structure, should 
be involved in the various activities. Because this kind of official 
relationship had “face validity,” there was minimal confusion 


and resistance. 
officials informed of developments and intentions. 
f California has designated one of its 
Vice Presidents to represent the University on all legislative 
matters, it was important that this new project not jeopardize 
relations with leaders of either party- The Dean of gee 
Extension therefore gave regular reports to the President om 
other top administrative officials, clarifying the nature an 
intention of the activities being developed. 

t from an outside source. To get 


Since the University O 


this 
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program under way required some financial investment, This 
was necessary to permit some travel for the state-wide University 
Extension staff members who were developing the project, x0 
prepare materials for the various mectings, and to underwrite 
some of the room board and partial travel expenses of participants 
to the initial meeting. The Fund for Adult Education provided 
$5,000 to be used for these purposes. Not only the moncy itself, 
but the fact that it came from non-tax sources was important 
for the undertaking of this project and avoided possible misunder- 
standing by Iegislators. 


6. Providing ample time for party caucusing at bipartisan events. As expected, 
there was considerable suspicion present at the first activities. 
Programs were therefore designed to give periodic occasions for 
party causes. During these causes party leaders could more 
easily discuss their inter-party suspicions, concerns, and hopes, 
enabling them to operate more securely in the bipartisan meetings. 


7. Careful preparation for all meetings. Considerable University Ex- 
tension staff time went into the preparation of the exploratory 
conference, the committee meetings, as well as the seminar 
and leadership training institutes. Because of this preparation, 
the objectives of all meetings were clearly defined and plans for 
achieving these objectives were carefully considered. 


8. Keeping the initiative with University officials. Although the programs 
undertaken represented the thinking and planning of the t- 
partite committee, the initiative for program implementation 
stayed with the University Extension staff. This arrangemen 
seemed to be very acceptable to leaders of both parties, and gave 
continuity to the committee activity. 


9. Selection of Appropriate Topics for Initial Programs. The kind o 
topic chosen for the first programs proved to be most importa a 
The institutes on “leadership” were well-received; the Semina! 
on Party Organization was judged to be less useful. Upon a 
flection, it seemed to some members of the Committce ve 
“Party Organization” was too sensitive and guarded an are 
to explore in a joint conference, The problems of leadership» 
however, could be discussed without exposing internal pa" 
stresses to the view of the opposition. 


It is our belief that the experience now opens the way for a continuing 
full-scale program to bring the resources of both the University and t 
Parties to bear on the basic problems of American politics in a per1o 
rapid change. 
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The University of Michigan 
Summer Institute in Practical Partisan Politics 


Lynn W. Eley* 


The University of Michigan in 1959 conducted the first in a series 
of Summer Institutes in Practical Partisan Politics. It was sponsored by 
the Department of Political Science in cooperation with the Democratic 
and Republican State Central Committees of Michigan. A grant from 
the Ford Foundation made it possible to conduct the Institute, and at a 
minimum cost to each participant. 


Objectives 

The broad objectives of the Institute were as follows: (1) to develop a 
greater sense of self-responsibility for the democratic processes of govern- 
ment, (2) to provide learning situations and opportunities which would 
improve political skills and techniques, (3) to promote the development 
of democratic leadership in the ranks of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties of Michigan, and (4) to raise political activity and encourage the 
Political party to function more effectively as an agency for the analysis, 
interpretation, and dissemination of information on public affairs. 
Additional and less theoretical purposes for holding the Institute were 
to give the participants this further opportunity to become acquainted 
With their party colleagues in other parts of the state and to confront 
and assess the abilities of their party opponents. 


Participants 

The nineteen Republican and eighteen Democratic participants were 
Selected by the respective State Chairmen from among the party workers 
who made personal application. These participants were chosen on the 
basis of acknowledged party affiliation, some record of political activity, 


— 
* The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Harold M. Dorr, 
Dean of State-wide Education, Director of the Summer Session, and Professor of 
olitical Science at The University of Michigan. Dean Dorr was primarily responsible 
Or developing and designing the Institute project reported here. He also made valu- 
able contributions to this manuscript. sos 
Portions of the manuscript have been incorporated from the author’s intro- 
ductory chapter describing the Institute in Selected Papers of the 1959 Summer Institute 
in Practical Partisan Politics, edited by Subil L. Stokes and Lynn W. Eley, Institute of 


Public Administration, The University of Michigan, 1960. 
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and evidence of a desire for more active participation in partisan affairs. 
A large number of the participants from both parties was rather highly 
placed in party ranks in the state, including several who were members 
of their respective state central committees. 


Planning the Learning Experience 


The original idea of conducting a “political college” for party 
workers under university auspices was conceived by Neil Staebler, 
Michigan State Democratic Chairman since 1950. His discussion of this 
hope with several University administrators and faculty members in 
1958 found a receptive audience. 

The idea struck a responsive cord with Lawrence B. Lindemer, the 
Republican State Chairman since 1957. Assured of the non-partisan 
character of the sponsorship and planning, he was happy to pledge bis 
organization’s enthusiastic support. He and Staebler served throughout 
as members of the Institute Planning Committee, along with the Uni- 
versity officials. 

The willing cooperation and participation of Lindemer and Staebler 
and their respective state central committees obviated most of the prob- 
lems or resistances which might otherwise have been encountered in m- 
stalling a training program across party lines. Further, it was clear to, 
University officials at once that neither State Chairman wished to gain 
partisan advantage through manipulating the Institute program. Their 
major desire was to find and develop their own party leaders and workers 
through this new device, f 


Program 


Thig Institute program consisted of a full schedule of sessions and 
activities each day, Monday through Friday, of the two weeks. while 
the program varied slightly from day to day, a typical day was divide 
into the following seven activities: i i 

7:30-9:00 a.m.—Breakfast Briefing Session. The respective party 
groups, under the direction of the Party Seminar Leaders, met at break- 
fast to evaluate the previous day’s activities and to preview the topic oF 
topics of discussion for the current day, to be briefed on partisan ap 
proaches and interpretation of the topic(s), and to plan party training 
schedules for the day. ‘ d 

9:00-10:00 a.m.—Academic Presentation. This period was devote 
to the formal presentation and initia] general discussion of the topic ° 
the morning or, in some cases, the entire day. € 

Over-all topics for the Academic Presentation period each day Bier 
as follows: The Nature of American Party Politics, Party Organizatio” 
Michigan Political History and Demography, Local Party Activite’ 
Campaign Techniques, Money in Politics, The Psychology of Polite 
Politics and Partisan Propaganda, Election Statistics and Elec!!? 
Trends, and Polling Techniques and Poll Analyses. 
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: 10:45-1:00 p.m. (including the luncheon period)—Party Seminar. This 
period was reserved for strictly partisan activities, with each party group 
meeting separately. These activities included analyses, interpretations, 
and assessments of implications of the Academic Presentations for party 
Strategy and training in related skills and techniques. The training 
periods covered such topics as conduct of political meetings; recruiting 
voters, workers, and candidates; training and motivating workers; 
getting out the vote; party propaganda and publicity; and evaluating 
campaign and election results. Party Seminar Leaders directed these 
sessions, and were assisted as needed by selected Social Science specialists 
from the parties. 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—Reading and Study Period. (A suggested reading list 
and display of reading materials were provided at the beginning of the 
Institute.) 

2:00-4:00 p.m.—Confrontation, Discussion, and Debate. The party 
groups were brought back together for three major types of activities 
during this period. It provided a forum for the matching of wits and the 
testing of skills and techniques in simulated political situations. It was 
also used for formal debates, conference training, and organized dis- 
cussion. 
6:00-8:00 p.m. (including the dinner period)—Political Issues. At this 
time the party groups were brought together again to hear speeches and 
panel discussions by leading political and governmental officials invited 
by the parties. Several national and state issues were selected for partisan 
analysis and opposing party views on successive evenings. Subjects 
discussed included American Foreign Policy, National Economic Policy, 
The Impact of Interest Groups on Michigan Government, and The 
Level of Michigan Governmental Service and Taxation. 

The informal party “bull sessions” following these evening programs 
often lasted far into the night—and were regarded as “highlights” of 


the Institute. 


Staff 
The academic staff for the Institute was composed of university 


faculty members possessing a combination of academic competencies. 
he academic staff was supplemented by persons with political experi- 
ence, recruited from the ranks of the two major parties, who had abilities 
to communicate in an academic setting. . 
In addition, party leaders and governmental officials on the state 
and national levels were invited to speak and participate in panel dis- 


Cussions in the Political Issues sessions. 


Evaluation® 
Participants’ responses to evaluation questionnaires reflect a great 


: University of Michigan, conducted 


th Carleton W. Smith, Sociology Department, 
€ ey, 


aluation. 
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enthusiasm for both the management of the conference and the practical 
value of the substantive information imparted through the Institute 
program. More specifically, the general academic presentations, the 
morning briefing sessions, and the individual party seminar sessions were 
reported in the participant evaluations as the most instructive and 
beneficial phases of the Institute program. The two debate sessions and 
several of the political issues sessions were considered somewhat less 
useful and desirable. 

A concluding lecture and discussion period dealt with the cultural 
prerequisites of a democratic form of government and the general theory 
of our American democratic system. 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the Institute experience was 
the cooperative and responsible attitude of the participants toward eac 
other despite their political differences. While University staff members 
had not anticipated any particular difficulties on this point, they were 
agreeably surprised at the extent to which the participants develope 
informal means for policing themselves to deal with outcroppings of €x- 
cessive partisanship. Apparently by tacit agreement the participants 
sought in informal situations to avoid the shriller aspects of partisan 
controversy. The seeking of political advantage was generally confine 
to the formal sessions of the conference, where University faculty me™ 
bers were present to moderate the discussions. 

The real test of the success of the Institute is to be found in the 
participants’ performance back home in their precincts. This will de- 
termine whether the Institute accomplished its mission of improvi7é 
Michigan’s political climate and encouraging better informed and great! 
partisan activity in the state. While no final conclusions can be state 
at this ume, there is ample evidence of increased political activity. Many 
of the participants are being utilized by their respective parties in adai- 
tional and more important ways than they were previously. As examples 
of their post-Institute activities, the Republican participants have been 
impaneled as a special advisory group to the State Central Committe 
mein several instances been asked to make speeches to party grou. 
on what they got out of the Institute, and have held several reunions 7, 
their group. While the Democratic participants have not been “promote 
as a group in these same ways, State Chairman Staebler reports that 
least thirteen of the eighteen have become more active and more high? 
placed party organization workers and officials since returning tO the 
homes. 

The University and the two political parties have been so 
with the results of this first Institute that three additional Institutes ĉ 
planned for the next three years. 


gratified 
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Learning By Doing with The League of Women Voters 


Betsy Knapp and Mary Ann Guyol 


On (Tuesday) October 13, 1959, 33 men and women met in Room 
203 of Syracuse University Downtown in Syracuse, New York. They 
were there to learn about the political decision making process through a 
course in “Government in Action.” An experiment initiated by the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, one of the educational funds created 
by the League of Women Voters and implemented with the cooperation 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Government, the “Government 
in Action Project” represented a new approach to the basic desire of the 
League of Women Voters to increase the number of adults who are well 
equipped to fulfill their citizenship responsibilities. 

It was a new approach and yet many of its features were reminiscent 
of the “Citizenship Schools” held by the League in the first years after 
women won the vote when it was thought essential that these newly 
enfranchised voters should not be thrust into the hurly burly of political 
decision making without learning something about the machinery of 
government. 

In the early twenties there were literally hundreds of “Citizenship 
Schools” held all over the country. They ranged from one day sessions 


to courses which ran for a number of weeks. 
In one of the first of these the purpose was defined: “This School is 


designed to offer inspiration, training, plans, programs, instruction and 
Civic material. . . Its program includes a regular course in civics which 
runs throughout the entire term (in this case two weeks) and in addition 
addresses on special subjects by experts of national reputation. 
“Experienced organizers from a wide field of civic work will share 
the results of their rich experience in community organization with the 
members of the School. Practical demonstrations will accompany the 
studies. . . Round table conferences will furnish opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 
_ “It is a part of the aims of this School to encourage the holding of 
Similar schools in all parts of the state wherever organizations can be 


found willing to assume the responsibility.” Yi 
Compare these aims with those of the “Government in Action 


Project some 40 years later: 
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“to provide present and potential community leaders with basic 
education in American Government, its structure, functions, 
operation and significance; 

“to give such leaders the opportunity to contribute to the under- 
standing of government by applying their own organizational 
experiences to the class discussions; 

“to develop educational materials that may be utilized by these 
leaders in further transmitting such information; 

“to train these leaders in the use of the methods and materials 
developed in order to facilitate the promotion of greater interest 
in government in their own organization.” 

There are other similarities. The “Government in Action” project 
chose a dual classroom-field trip approach as the most likely to provide 
the greatest insight into actual governing processes. The “Citizenship 
Schools” did the same thing. The “Citizenship Schools” had as part of 
their curriculum “How Laws are Made,” “Party Organization and 
Method,” “Nominating and Electing Our President,’ “The County 
as the Political Unit” and “The Commission and the City Manager 
Plan.” The 28 week “Government in Action” course also ran the gamut 
of political themes: freedom and democracy, political parties and power, 
public opinion, mass communication, pressure groups, metropolitan 
problems, courts, public executives and legislative bodies. 

_ Participants in the “Citizenship Schools” made field trips to the 
city council and to the state capital; members of the “Government in 
Action” project visited Albany and Washington as well as city and 
county council meetings, 

But there are differences as well as similarities between “now” and 
“then.” 

The League's “Citizenship Schools” were open to everyone; in fact 
the organization fondly hoped that all of the new women voters woul 
want to attend. They didn’t. The “Government in Action” projects 
on the other hand, was especially aimed at “. . . a new type of decision 
maker” who, according to Dean Harlan Cleveland of the Maxwel 
School “is active in a kind of public affairs that’s now a complex process 
of lateral brokerage among hundreds of organizations in every COM” 
munity. It is they who share with fewer than a million other leader? 
in this country the exhilerating task of manning the switchboard ° 
public interest decisions. In a world where there is no limit to how CO™” 
plicated things can get, there’s a new prerequisite for leadership- The 
leader has to fall in love with complexity... .”? 

Whether or not they “fell in love with complexity” the attendanc® 
record of 29 community leaders who completed the course attests J 
the basic attraction of the weekly sessions which were led by Man 
School experts, practitioners in the art of politics, and such membe 
of the class as the Typographical Union President, a Farm Bure 
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“kitchen cabinet” leader, and Manufacturers Association committee 
member for the “Practical Politics? Program. 

; Benefits to the participants varied as widely as their backgrounds, 
with almost complete unanimity that what made the educational process 
come alive was face to face meetings with public leaders and the direct 
observation of “Government in Action.” Personal values noted by class 
members covered a wide range: a quickened sense of the effect of govern- 
ment on people, and people on government; the stimulation of discussing 
current issues with a cross-section group of conflicting views; awareness 
that government is “not run entirely by political hacks.” One woman 
reported, “It opened up a whole new world.” 

Many of these comments sound familiar to members of the League 
of Women Voters who have had similar reactions to the basic studying, 
observing, fact gathering, and discussing that are a built-in feature of 
the “School of Political Education” which is the League of Women 
Voters. It should be clearly understood, however, that the League is 
more than just a “Citizenship School” and always has been. From its 
inception it has been a continuous working laboratory in which its 
members, who by the accident of history happen to be women, learn to 
become effective practitioners of the art of citizenship. 


Political Education in the League of Women Voters. 

Joseph C. Harsch in his pamphlet The Role of Political Parties USA 
says, “In the United States (. . . more than in other modern democracies) 
Organizations outside the party structure are in fact important parts of 
the political system. . . . Public interest groups like the League of Women 

oters can provide a useful service by running what might be called 
Preliminary tests on new ideas and by examining current and contro- 
Versial policies. . . . The American political party is not a cause organiza- 
Hon, It accepts causes when they have been accepted by a probable 
Majority of voters. It is up to the advocates of the cause to do the original 
convincing of the majority. When a probable majority exists then the 
Parties, both of them, will embrace the cause.” . 
P Thus the League, a nonpartisan organization which never supports 
T Opposes either candidates or parties, becomes—according to Mr. 
Harsch’s definition—a part of the political system through the positions 


i Š fet 
t takes on issues and the support of those positions. , a 
on it, coming to a decision 


ng others to accept that 
education. Work on the 
is a means of learning 


ion of practice with theory. 
lude: getting facts at first hand, 
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from facts, developing consensus within an organization before commitung 
it to action, acquiring the right combination of skill, ease, and gracious- 
ness in dealing with public officials, appearing before City Council, 
School Boards or legislative committees, lobbying, acquiring a sophis- 
ticated understanding of where political power is lodged, coping with the 
opposition, winning friends and working with them, mobilizing: public 
opinion, coordinating action effort at just the right moment, finding out 
that change takes a long time and learning that an improvement—once 
achieved—is not automatically self-perpetuating. 

Once these lessons are learned in the League laboratory they can 
be applied to any governmental problem by any organization or by the 
individual in his own personal approach to fact-finding, decision-making, 
and action. To produce citizens who are interested in personal participa- 
tion and have some idea of how to go about it is the aim of the League ° 
Women Voters. 

In selecting issues on which to practice these arts, the League does 
not try to cover the civic water front; nor does it focus on objectives 
that are already popular or easy to achieve. The League’s main purpose 
is to provide political education, but the issues it selects for the demon- 
stration must pose a challenge worthy of the organization’s best efforts- 


Facts Before Action. 


The old maxim that “Action without study is fatal but study witho 
action is futile,” was adopted by the League almost half a century age 
as its own motto. 

Study in the League includes consulting the authorities—some “eo 
through books and sometimes in person; not only looking at both s! e 
of a question but also conscientiously seeking out the other side; Sgan 
trips and the sharing of knowledge and opinion with other League me ö 
bers usually in a small discussion group. Study before action 18 frst 
unique with the League; nor is the collection of information by o 
hand observation. What often does set the League apart is the erteni s 
participation of the membership in the study and decision making prev of 
and the imaginative and intensive uses of “oo-see-it-for-yourse 
‘find-out-what-your-neighbor-thinks” techniques. 


ut 


times 


Local Government Surveys. x 
Since 1922 “Know Your Town Government” surveys have Lise 
tried and true method of giving members a first hand contact roe f 
mentary facts of governmental life besides providing a factual bast 
a later course of action. Some flesh and blood adventure with a b 
committee, or official may as no words ever could, be the mea? ment 
vincing the neophyte of a citizen’s personal relationship to gover pat 
Local surveys offer an excellent opportunity for training = necked 
in such matters as the difference between a fact that has bee? g 
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at the source and a general statement offered as a fact. (This is a lesson, 
once learned, that has a profound effect on one’s reading, listening and 
thinking habits. If absorbed by enough citizens it would undoubtedly 
have thorough-going political repercussions.) 

More obviously, the survey offers the opportunity to the many to 
practice the first easy steps of getting acquainted not only with the people 
running their town government but a chance to experience government 
complexity for the first time. Very often those first crucial steps can 
lead to the sophistication and stamina necessary for citizen effectiveness 
in politics. 

Sometimes a survey in the simplest form can lead to surprising 
results: a series of actions by a Board of Education once the basic facts 
were brought together in a “Know Your Schools” survey—the prepar- 
ation of a first county budget as a result of innocently asking for a copy 
during a “Know Your County” study—the snowballing of a series of 
enterprises relating to the area’s future as a result of a large survey group 
asking a still larger cross section of the citizenry what they thought about 
the town as a place to live. When such things take place as a result of 
the simple fact-finding and collating in which a League member takes 
part, she develops great respect for the impact on government of correct 
information brought to the attention of the right people at the right time. 


Viewing the Larger World from the Local Doorstep. 
or “face-to-face” idea for study of problems 


Using the ‘go-see” 
] significance is a little more complicated. 


of national and internationa 
It can be done, however. 

When the national 
resources as a national probl 
first consideration went to a stu 


by on the spot river basin studies. 
League members sought answers to such questions as: What are the 


principal sources of water in your basin: lakes? reservoirs? rivers? wells? 
Is there sufficient water for present population and industry? What plans 
are there for expansion of water supply systems? etc. Consequently when 
the Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources held hearings 
in 22 states between October 1959 and the spring of 1960 in an attempt 
to find out what citizens identified as the country’s most pressing water 
Problems the Leagues could and did give the Committee the kind of 
information it was seeking. The Leagues had no pet peeves to air, no 
Pet projects to promote. They offered the Committee not final answers 
but lines of inquiry which, on the basis of League study, they believed 
the Committee might pursue in its search for a coordinated water re- 
Source policy. 

League testimony was no 
Part in the hearings gave the 


League Convention in 1956 recognized water 
em which the members wished to tackle, 
dy of national policies. This was followed 


t only useful to the committee but taking 
22 League members who testified and all 
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League members by proxy, a sense of having a hand in the pre-legislative 


stage of working out solutions for a serious national problem and thus 
actively participating in government. 


Making Decisions for Action. 
> does 


The League’s conviction that “study without action is futile,’ c 
not necessarily mean that decision making is casy. It isn’t, especially 
in an organization which tries to involve as many members as possible 
in the process. 


Hard as it often is, making a choice and taking action has brought 
strength to the organization and self-confidence to the members. (Besides, 
the League believes that decision making in an organization is excellent 
training for decision making on the larger scene and that the way 4 
decision is reached is almost as important as the decision itself.) The 
League selects issues, studies, decides, and acts on all three levels 0 
government. Elements in decision making are basically the same at = 
levels, but as the frame of reference gets larger or the issue more complex, 
hurdles such as strong partisan viewpoints, mass emotions, or tradition 
prejudice can seem to take on awesome proportions. Having 127,0 
people in on the decision making doesn’t make the task any casicr: 
Nonetheless, over the years, the League has made decisions and en 
on many issues, a great number of which were highly controversial 4 
the time the action was taken. | 

For example, the Sheppard-Towner bill which provided for ee 
funds to the states to help in battling the high rate of mortality of mothe 
and infants seems mild now, but at the time it aroused great opposition: 
In its earlier years, the League also worked to improve the Pure Foo 
and Drug law and supported the bill to establish the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with the idea that it would provide a yardstick for measuring 
the cost to consumers of privately produced power. Controversial 
in the field of foreign policy included work for the repeal of the Ne 
Acts and in support of Lend Lease legislation. In the past few YY 
positions have been taken against the Bricker amendment and to ; ii: 
coverage of federal loyalty-security programs to sensitive poshi aas 
None of these League stands was universally popular at the time it 
taken. — 

State Leagues have worked on the improvement of election “of 
state constitutional reform, child welfare laws, the establishme? 
merit systems and tax legislation. Local Leagues have spearhe@ 


i : à oun 
improvements in the structure and efficiency of town, city an «sind 
government; have worked on such issues as public schools, ar a 

n C 


health services, planning and tax reforms. These, too, are ofte 
versial. 
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Learning to Act Politically. 


Discussion of how members of a nonpartisan organization learn to 
act effectively on these matters in the world of politics is something like 
endeavoring to dissect man, the political animal. In this instance the 
patient will certainly continue to live, but can the operation be success- 
ful? It is debatable because of the complete intertwining in League 
action work of method, educational purpose, immediate result, and gov- 
ernmental objective. Furthermore, techniques are passed on from League 
generation to generation informally and only occasionally put down in 


written form. 

Action in the League includes providing information, building 
public opinion and supporting or opposing legislation. This may include 
publishing material to bring the public to the League’s point of view. 
The aim is to bring about a state of affairs that will convince the decision 
making body (legislature, council, Congress), in the words of Mr. Harsch, 
to “embrace the cause.” 

In some instances almost the entire membership of the League in a 
certain community is mobilized for action; in other cases, such as sending 
official letters or appearing before legislative bodies, the leadership of 
the League acts in the members’ behalf. 

Such major action projects or campaigns have developed certain 
identifiable hallmarks over the years. Sometimes the steps taken are 
planned with considerable formality; sometimes they develop naturally 
and organically as the League quite literally “learns by doing.” 

In the course of an action campaign one may very well note the 
following: a League steering committee—training meeting for speakers— 
the setting up of a Citizens Committee with bipartisan and community 
wide representation—utilization of mass media—educational material 
prepared for various levels of understanding and interest. 

These campaigns, no matter how well planned, are not always 
successful in gaining their governmental objective the first time or even 
the second or the third, but they are almost always successful in leaving 
those who have worked the hardest with the desire to go on with their 
Political education. 

. Undoubtedly one of the basic lessons that the League has learned 
is that one organization can’t expect to tackle every governmental 
problem that comes along and hope to be effective. It has to limit its 
Objectives to the woman hours that are available for the necessary study, 
discussion, and action. Limiting program commitments to what can 
realistically be accomplished greatly enhances the prospects of successful 
achievements and the value of the action experience for the member and 


the organization. 
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Impact of the League of Women Voters Political Education. 


During the past four decades hundreds of thousands of women have 
been exposed to the League’s theory and practice of political education. 
Although League membership has never been large—presently it stands 
at 127,000—the influence of the organization has been much greater 
than these numbers suggest. 

No one can say with certainty how much the League of Women 
Voters has contributed to any particular governmental reform, but 
comments from public officials and the press and periodic tributes from 
League friends show that there are important results. In 1958, for exe 
ample, the entire organization received the award of the La Guardia 
Memorial Association in recognition of its contribution to the improve- 
ment of municipal government in cities all over the country. Some years 
ago experts in the field of civil service reform said that the League accom- 
plished more in the half dozen years that it was the subject of concentrate 
League attention than they had been able to accomplish in 50 years. 

The greatest impact has, of course, been on the League members 
themselves. Many women who have been through the League curri- 
culum go on to serve on school boards or governmental commissions 
League backing for a new city charter, or recreation board or planning 
commission, for example, is often followed by appointment of one RE 
more League leaders when the new board is established. h 

Many League members go into the political parties, even thous 
the parties sometimes complain that League women do not gradual 
as numerously as they should into party work. The League points t 
303 women, known to have resigned from local League boards during 
one Presidential campaign in order to take part in partisan activities 
and the many women in leadership roles in both parties who credit th 
League with the beginning of their political educations. M 

It has been said that the force of the League is not the organiza 
itself but the movements it starts. Both individually and collective 
League members have acted as a yeast in the body politic, but 7 oy 
opinion of its members and friends the League has not reached near 
enough people either directly or indirectly. 


tio? 


A Future for “Government in Action?” 


P s ca? 

In a world where there is no limit to “how complicated things oy’ 

et? and where there is increasing government participation in a j 
one’s daily life, there is no doubt that more people would benefit pat 
political education League-style or otherwise. While it is importa”. of 
as many individuals as possible understand more about the proce” ‘ype 
age ‘al th . d The new € 
government, it is essential that community leaders do so. hë or 
of decision maker to whom Dean Cleveland was referring, e 


. 5 e est 
million leaders who are manning the switchboard of public inter 
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cisions” will be making decisions whether they are informed or not. The 
successful “Government in Action” project in Syracuse last year demon- 
strated they are eager to be informed if given the opportunity. 

A different form of “Government in Action” is now under develop- 
ment in Indiana University under the auspices of the League of Women 
Voters Education Fund. The program will be more limited in scope and 
offered as a 12-15 week seminar after the first of the year in Indianapolis. 
Use of audio-visual materials and teaching methods will be another 
variation. The purpose will be to experiment with their usefulness in 
teaching a group of community leaders about government and to deter- 
mine the ease with which they can be used by these lay leaders in carrying 
the program back to their organizations. 

At the conclusion of the Indiana program, summary pamphlets 
will be prepared—one for national organizations and a second for col- 


leges and universities. 
Through the channel of this work of the League of Women Voters 


Education Fund, the League hopes to cooperate with other groups in 
other communities to increase the number of responsible citizen leaders 
who understand their relationship to political decisions in the space age 
and are willing and eager to do something about it. 
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Some Questions in Retrospect 


David S. Brown, Gordon Lippitt, Don Orton and Warren H. Schmidt 


The training endeavors reported in this issue have highlighted the 


potential and actual use of a method of training political leaders. To a 
very great extent, the training programs were designed to maximize 
the utilization of the experiences of the leaders in conjunction with the 
specialized skills of the social scientist. This article poses some of the 
questions and gives some reflections of four participants in these programs: 


1. Can this method contribute to the education of political leaders? 


: 
A 5 A ape agder’ s 
Allowing for many necessary qualifications, the political leader 


initial set toward experience-based training is one of skepticism. Lisson 
followed by surprise as he sees himself rapidly drawn into the vortex a 
c 


the learning situation. He is no longer on the periphery of involvem 
as an anonymous and passive learner but is actively responding, Bir 
viscerally and cognitively, to the participative experience. He finds tha 
instead of being “lectured at,” he is absorbed in situations which simula i 
aspects of his world of work. He finds himself caught up in the ani 
of exposure of his beliefs, knowledge, values and human-relations ski 
He encounters feedback, both verbal and non-verbal. 

Confronted with the problem of doing something with these d 
he may ask himself, “Am I really seen to be like this? What am I op” 
with these newly-acquired perceptions from others and from myse to 

This approach to political education tends to strike fairly deeply yar 
the learning potential of the political leader. The new knowledge 13 sof 
merely academic, but has clear implications for modification of behav 
and attitudes. pihe 

Such training can make the political leader more fully aware O cing 
complexity of social phenonena. He will discover the naiveté © sap 
them in uni-dimensional terms with simple cause-effect relations. j a 
Thus he will tend to question glib explanations of hard political gaa bys” 
He will learn to look beyond the “how to’s” of technique, to the “W 


of situational diagnosis. 


ata; 
o 


Etus i s ? 
2. What modifications of training theory and practice have been necessary ate 


. . zais . o 
Most modifications of training design were made to accomm cut 
tes We? quit 


the factors of time and trust. Most conferences and institu a 
to a minimum of time—shorter than the social scientists a” 
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educators recommended. Most politicians, it must be remembered, are 
volunteers, holding jobs in other fields. Training was usually compressed 
into long weekends. Of the total conference period, considerable time 
also had to be reserved for caucusing on party matters. After-hour 
“bull sessions” tended to center around party problems, rather than the 
educational content of the program. 

Program planners learned to anticipate initial skepticism and 
Suspicion by the politicians. Some participants doubted the relevance of 
“long-hair theory” to their practical problems. Others wanted to be 
reassured about the trustworthiness of “outsiders” sitting in sessions where 
internal party problems were discussed. To reduce these suspicions, 
training designs were usually planned by teams of respected political 
leaders and social scientists. 

Social science terminology was kept to a minimum and longer-than- 
usual discussion periods followed all presentations. These discussions 
often evoked questions designed to test the relevance of the ideas pre- 
sented. Experience showed that flexibility in program design was neces- 
Sary to permit this. 

Social scientists had some reservations which were reflected in 
training designs. They emphasized the importance of the ethics of leader- 
ship and cautioned against the use of manipulation techniques. They 
hesitated to experiment with untried theoretical concepts and training 
experiences. They also collected fewer evaluation data from participants 
because of their uncertainty about the participants’ reaction to data 
collection. 

In retrospect, the modifications which were made were not essentially 
different from those which occur whenever a training program is tailored 
to fit the time requirements and expectations of a population new to 


Social science training. 


3. What has been the overall effect of the training programs for political leaders? 

In general, the programs conducted thus far have been too few, too 
Short, and too recent to evaluate adequately. The social scientists and 
adult educators who were involved report that the start which has been 
made has been mutually satisfying. Some stereotypes which prevented 
easy communication between politician and scientist have been modified. 
Positive feelings of mutual respect and trust have generally been de- 
veloped. 

It is too early to tell the extent to which this new kind of training 
will be carried forward by both parties. Only a few of the most influential 
Party leaders have been personally involved. There is a general feeling, 

Owever, that the doors for a new kind of training have been opened. 
he next few years will tell whether this is viewed as “‘practical” enough 
to be built solidly into the on-going party programs. 
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4. What are the major obstacles to the application of social science to practical 
politics? 
The application of social science to American political life is un- 
doubtedly more extensive today than ever before, but a wide variety © 
obstacles still restrict its use. Among them are these: 


a. Resistance to change. Old images and time-honored distrusts give way 
slowly. This applies to both social scientist and politician. Undoubtedly; 
many social scientists are restrained from active involvement M 
political endeavors by a long academic tradition of aloofness. On the 
other hand, many politicians view with limited enthusiasm the offer 
of aid from social scientists. 


b. Reluctance on the part of political organizations to be studied. The skepticista 
of politicians discourages certain kinds of scientific research 1N 
political organization and activities. 


c. Lack of research and training funds. The study of politica 
handicapped by the dearth of research funds. The resources avi 
to practicing politicians for training programs is similarly limi 


d. Restrictions imposed by traditional academic domains. The notion that 
politics is the exclusive concern of political science, economics, histoni 
and law still exists in some academic circles. This can inhibit pi 
contributions of such disciplines as sociology, psychology and anthr 
pology to the understanding and improvement of political activity 

n temp? 

ifficull 


l operations 18 
ailable 
ted. 


e. Spasmodic chronology of political activity. Politics is inconstant i 
and in support. It recurs in two and four year cycles. It is 
therefore, to sustain interest and support of continuous 
programs. 


train! 


na : a ates ; sted 
f. Limited cadre of interested social scientists. The small number of intere ‘of 


and available social scientists having the unique skills necessary 
such training and research is another restricting factor. 


ee gnc rob” 
g. Limitation of present training methodology. Not the least among the Př, 


nf 
lems to be overcome are the inadequacies inherent in current train ve 
designs. These are sometimes too “gimmicky” and too shallow: 
have only begun to explore the possibilities of new approac 
such training. 


5. What research or other inquiry is indicated? jp? 


In the area of training, follow-up studies are need 
the impact of the programs already conducted on those W 
them, and, indirectly, on the effects on the campaign. H 
was the learning process? How should future training patterns be 
How much time should be devoted to each? 

The political party depends for its success on its vol 


ow 


unteers: 
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should be known, therefore, about why people go into politics. What 
kind of people are they? What are their backgrounds? 

Campaigning for office is seen by some as an exhilarating experience. 
Others view it as a traumatic one. What can be done to bring into public 
life those who fear the humiliations of campaigning? Can people be 
“conditioned” to the rigors of the campaign? Can we reduce the insecurity 
that many political leaders seem to face? 

Research is needed on decision-making in the political processes. 
The art of politics is essentially the art of harmonizing conflicting points 
of view. In this, the politician performs a vital public service. Perhaps 
there is much here that can be related to decision-making in other social 
processes—business, education, the community, and the church, for 
example. 

Do our schools and universities properly treat the nature of the 
political processes? Should education for politics be a part of the curric- 
ulum? The study of politics was once thought to be an essential in the 
training of every young man. Does what we now do in this direction 
really suffice? This is an important area for inquiry. 

The searching eye of the television camera probes deeply into our 
political forest. What, in our politics, should be kept from prying eyes? 
What in a democracy needs privacy? This is an area of inquiry that 
requires the attention not only of the social scientist but also of those 
concerned with the study of ethics. 

Finally, more attention should be given to the reasons why people 
make the political decisions that they do. Very little is actually known 
about personal voting patterns and the reasons for them. Until more 
information is available, a powerful deterrent exists to deeper insight 


into the political processes. 
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Preface 


During the past decade or more new hope has arisen regarding the 
treatment and discharge from hospitalization of the mentally ill. Tech- 
nological innovations such as new drugs, and modification of electroshock 
therapy coupled with utilization of “social” techniques such as the open- 
ing up of wards, therapeutic rather than custodial orientation of staffs 
and manipulation of the hospital milieu in the interest of creating a 
“therapeutic community,” have served to stimulate and increase such 
hope. To some extent the hope has been realized in the increased ratio 
of discharges to admissions during this period, although the problem of 
a high readmission rate in most hospitals still remains. Seeking to reduce 
the readmission rate as well as further to extend the rehabilitation re- 
sponsibility of hospitals and other community agencies, several techniques 
have been evolved for providing a cushioning of the potentially traumatic 
event of restoring the patient to his community, These transitional media 
thus provide new pathways from the mental hospital. 

Of the range of transitional facilities now being utilized, we have 
attempted in this issue to present surveys and case studies of four gen- 
eral types: day hospitals, halfway houses, sheltered workshops and ex- 
patient organizations. Other types of facilities are also in use, in various 
locales and with various programs and results, such as foster home care — 
with a long tradition in psychiatric rehabilitation — and night hospitals, 
of relatively recent vintage. The four types of facilities chosen by us have 
become increasingly favored by professionals in the field, and their use 
is becoming more pervasive. Furthermore, the editors knew that research 
had been done in these agencies by social scientists and clinicians, Some, 
for example, the night hospital, have benefited by little research atten- 
tion so far, and others, for example, foster home care, have recently been 
a (Hester B. Crutcher in the American Handbook of Psychiatry, 

9). 

The issue editors have attempted to integrate the separate studies 
by providing each contributor with a uniform outline of desiderata and 
Suggesting that some information about each element be included. For 
the surveys the major elements to be covered were: definition of the 
facility; theoretical and practical rehabilitative assumptions; functions 
Served ; physical settings; populations serviced; staff composition; daily 
routine; activities and amount of member involvement; rehabilitative 
implications, For the case studies the elements were the same, with the 
additional requirement that the development of the agency and study 
methods and results be described. 


The paper on the transitional hospital was felt to be desirable in 
addition to the above since most pathway agencies receive their members 
after hospitalization and, strictly speaking, rehabilitation begins in the 
hospital. It should be remarked that most types of transitional agencies 
have also attempted to prevent hospitalization by receiving some mem- 
bers directly from the community. To aid in conceptualization and 
understanding, an attempt has been made in the first paper to present 
a theoretical model for viewing the process of rehabilitation. The final 
paper is an effort to abstract some common dimensions and problems of 
pathway organizations, 

H. W. 
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Rehabilitation As A Sociocultural Process 


David Landy 


The behavioral sciences, and the field of psychiatric rehabilitation 
have as yet been unable to provide an adequate theoretical framework 
for the study and description of the rehabilitation process; but one must 
be provided before that part of the rehabilitative process concerning 
the patient’s departure from the mental hospital and re-entrance into 
the community is to be understood, An attempt is made here, inade- 
quate though it obviously must be, to establish a crude framework 
from existing concepts in the above fields, for the study of rehabilitation 
as a social process. This framework has shaped to some extent the kinds 
of data collected and analyses made by the present writer in studying 
two of the many modes of transition from hospital to community. It also 
Seems applicable in some degree to all the studies in this issue and 
therefore may receive a certain theoretical credibility, if not complete 
validity. 


Cultural Movements 

In the broadest sense one may view rehabilitation as a process in 
acculturation, though not in the strict sense of change resulting from 
Culture contact and interaction, as this term has been used in anthro- 
Pology and sociology. Perhaps a better way to characterize the process 
from the cultural standpoint is to view it as a series of cultural move- 
ments for the patient, or enforced cultural conformity from the viewpoint 
Of the social institutions involved in bringing the patient “back to nor- 
mality.” 
.. The process begins the moment the troubled individual becomes 
ill; he is viewed as taking on the role attributes of a sick or deviant per- 
Son in his family and community. As the illness becomes so intense that 
the victim is unable to tolerate family living and/or the family is unable 
to accommodate to his sick behavior, the first cultural movement and 
dislocation takes place as he leaves home to enter the hospital, He must 
adapt to the cultural milieu of the hospital, must find a place for him- 
self in its way of life. In the process he first must learn to accept the 
fact that he is ill and then, as his symptoms begin to remit, to begin to 
accept more “normal” or “well” ways of behaving. As he learns something 
of the “well role, he may be deemed ready for transfer to the com- 
munity — or, if such conditions as unhealthy family situation, lack of 
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ji ional 

family or friends, lack of financial resources, regressed a oe 
techniques, and so on, seem to block the patient’s path a iae the 16 
eral society, one of a number of different pacinan o E this is- 
of various types of transitional facilities such aS ane ie ral movement 
sue, may be brought into play. Again a significant cu heuliat of the 
and dislocation occurs. He must now adapt to the subc E 
transitional agency, and to some extent learn to play a ia 5 atient con- 
convalescing patient or expatient. In all such facilities the pa expatient 
tinues to be known, at least to members of the AEN = ai ie decides 
In some, as in voluntary membership in an expatients clu! F T atent, 
to continue, at least for the period of membership, the ig pe as 
in contrast to patients who leave the hospital directly for nats the identi- 
ty, and, more often than not, “pass” into the society withou n expatient 
fying stigmata of the expatient role (see Wechsler’s article on © 
organizations in this issue). ential 

j Each phase of the rehabilitation process, then, gaeti ms his 
cultural discontinuity for the patient. At any point — hase. He 
steps may falter and he may return or regress to an ean ed path- 
may be unable even to place his foot upon any inpune pilitators in 
way in some cases. But in any event, the task of diverse re a the pas- 
hospital, transitional agency and community is to help gona at the pa- 
sage through these exchanges of cultural environments yr re with an 
tient may learn successfully to accommodate to them and 2 s are over 
in them. The process is complicated by the fact that the ee E at one 
lapping so that the patient may have to play more than one 


e 
a he 5 p stages hav 
time. Unlike socialization of the child, discussed below, the stag 

no discrete markers such as age. 


Socialization 


A somewhat les 


: for the 
s broad approach, and a more viable one tor 
study of rehabilitati 


: atient’s 
on, is to see the whole process, from the F re- 
viewpoint, as one in socialization or resocialization — of et of po- 
learning ways of Personal and interpersonal behavior er z the patient 
tentially therapeutic or antitherapeutic situations in which of the way: 
must learn to live with himself and with others at every step Through 
In this view the rehabilitators become teachers and/or ar st 
various kinds of assistance, from role-modeling of nurses an 


4 com- 
: jatrist in the ©° 
and patients on the ward to guidance of the a learning 
plexities of the Psychotherapeutic process, the patient 1s s from a? 
new ways of 


x : way: 
Perception and behavior, or relearning old ial role t° 
altered perspective. 


a one soci «ont 
Theoretically as he moves a ent patien 
another —well person to sick person to patient to i arn the functio 
to expatient to well person — he must learn or rete o! 


‘ d 
oe learning an d 
aspects of these statuses and their requisite roles. Re a learning ? 
readaptation has been referred to as rehabilitation; 
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adaptation habilitation. The extent to which a patient must be habilitated 
or rehabilitated depends upon his own resources, the depths of his illness 
and degree of impairment of interpersonal skills, and the resources and 
capabilities of hospital, transitional agency and community. 

In a recent study we have attempted to see rehabilitation on the 
hospital ward as a process of socialization or resocialization. The nurse 
is seen as an authority figure, in some respects functioning as a parent- 
surrogate to the patient, Student nurses and attendants similarly may 
be seen in family-surrogate roles (parents, siblings, other relatives). Other 
patients are viewed as comprising the peer group to which the patient 
must affiliate in some manner. The patient is viewed as analogous to the 
child in learning the ways of his society in family and peer group, each 
acting as agents of cultural movement and influence. In this sense the 
patient is for the most part a learner in the process — but he is also to 
some extent a teacher of other patients (and the staff, as it frequently 
will admit, in turn learns from him, also!) 

The patient, nevertheless, is not to be confused with the child. He 
already has had some experience, however his growing may have been 
a pathologically distorted process, in learning the ways of his society 
and reference groups. No matter how deprived he may have been, no 
Matter how asocial a warped socialization may have rendered him, he 
Is not simply facing life de novo. Each situation he encounters in the re- 
habilitation process may appear new to him, but he adapts to it in terms 
of his previously learned response repertory. (Even though a goal of 
Psychotherapy may be the modification of his behavioral response mecha- 
nism, these have been learned earlier — and can only be unlearned, which 
1s a difficult process, or changed.) Authority figures (staff personnel) 
and peer group figures (fellow patients) serve, therefore, not only as di- 
rect teachers or inculcators but as role models for the proper relearning 
of older roles, or the learning of newer more socially appropriate, more 
“adult” roles. 5 

In the ideally successful case of rehabilitative resocialization, the pa- 
tient will have learned how to modify his old behavior modes, or learned 
new ones which are acceptable to hospital — and later transitional agency 
— authorities, and therefore also acceptable to the larger society. What 
the authorities transmit and model are values and practices of the par- 
ticular segment of society in which they have themselves been socialized. 
In Most cases they will be oriented toward middle-class values and prac- 
tices, since these are, to the staff, “second-nature,” and underlie and mo- 
tivate their instrumental and expressive behaviors. Obviously, therefore, 
where the patient comes from a similar background, and his values are 
fairly consonant with those of the staff — or with relatively minimal 
Conflict brought into line with these values — the chances for successful 
rehabilitation would seem to be greatest. However, as we shall see in 
the Study of a halfway house, it is not only middle-class patients who, 
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having been treated in the hospital and transitional agency, a 
to function adequately in the community. Lower-class patients : Lare 
often able to accomplish the transition from illness back to healt e 
desocialization back to socialization, successfully. One could hypot tee 
that in such cases the lower-class patient already has, or cates A 
abled to accommodate to, a set of middle-class value orienta om: a 
possible that he may be able to effect changes toward a middle- ae 
orientation among his relevant others, but this whole question comp 
further exploration and study. 


p : . . ialization 
For child or patient. the end-point or major goal of socializat 
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is the internalization of the values and practices which define and direct 
his culture. When he has been able to internalize these values and prac- 
tices, he has also identified with authority figures and peers (identifica- 
tion with the latter may involve reinforcement of authority identifica- 
tion or rebellion against it). Identification then means that the indi- 
vidual has learned how to behave like the person or persons with whom 
he identifies and is capable of such behavior in the absence of the per- 
sons who acted as teachers and models. Whether or not he is aware of 
it or wishes it, every participant in the socialization process thus becomes 
to some degree a model (positive or negative) with whom the child or 
patient identifies. 

Lack of space forbids further discussion of the complicated theory 
of socialization. The author had dealt with it at some length elsewhere 
(Landy, 1959). Along with other sources, the reader is especially re- 
ferred to the excellent study of the development of “interpersonal com- 
petence” by Foote and Cottrell (1955). Interpersonal competence (it- 
self a highly valued objective in American culture—and a concept which 
could spring perhaps only from such a culture) may be seen as the goal 
Of socialization of the child, or resocialization of the person suffering 
from emotional disturbance and social alienation. 

Use of a socialization paradigm has permitted us not only to view 
sick people and others trying to help them get well, but people behaving 
1n specific ways in specified social systems and cultural milieux. The use 
of this framework helps us to see not simply a set of persons behaving 
In strange and bizarre fashion and another set of persons attempting to 
Cope with such actions, but persons behaving in ways that, while defined 
as deviant by their society, are never completely outside its pale. The 
hospital is itself a social institution and its ways are defined by the cul- 
ture in which it is a participant; the same may be said for the day hos- 
Pital, halfway house, expatient club, protected workshop, or other post- 
hospital rehabilitative operation. Sick behavior as much as well behavior 
is culturally defined. This does not deny the possibility of biological 
bases of etiology, but states that getting well, and the process of making 
Sick persons well, take place in given social and cultural contexts and 
this must be made explicit in understanding processes of health and dis- 
ĉase, From this viewpoint the hospital and its staff, and “pathway” 
agencies and their staffs, are seen as community agents attempting to 
Testore to adequate social functioning these socially impaired members 


of the community. 
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Psychiatric Day Hospitals: A Survey 


Charles Winick 


A psychiatric day hospital is a facility for patients needing inten- 
sive treatment within a relatively structured environment. While it offers 
the same variety of treatment procedures as the mental hospital, jg clits 
in that patients are present for part of the day and do not live at the 
hospital. It seeks to help a patient to relate to his community rather 
than be severed from it. 

The day hospital evolved out of gradual recognition of the impor- 
tance of settings in which psychiatric treatment occurs. Probably the 
first day hospital was opened in Moscow in 1932, but the first psychiatric 
day hospital as such was established in 1946 at Montreal’s Allen Memo- 
rial Institute (Cameron, 1947). England’s Marlborough Day Hospital 
was established as a separate institution in 1948 (Bierer, 1951). Day 
hospital facilities have been set up in India, Nigeria, Holland, ag 
Denmark, Russia, Canada and England, Each country has adapted tp 
day center to meet indigenous needs. The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion sponsored a conference on day hospitals in 1958, and the Finda 
Hon for Day Hospitals was established in New York in 1959 as an mm- 
formation resource. Some 5,000 patients a year—approximately one half 
Gf öne per cent of the number of hospitalized mentally ill patients—ar° 
recelving care in the 26 American day hospitals. 

___ The first day hospitals were opened to overcome limitatio 
m-patient and out-patient treatment. In-patient hospitalization pA 
not be practical or therapeutic for some patients. Some may adapt to a 
role all too easily and relish remaining in the hospital, thus arene 
dependency needs, Patients who have excessive time in which to = 

about themselves may intensify their symptoms. Some will have ais 
culties in getting used to post-hospital life. There may be less —— 
zation effect? in a day center, f ient 

A day center may supply facilities not available in an a re 
Psychiatric facility and at less cost than custodial in-patient hospita we 
tion, while the patient can remain in an ongoing relationship with com 
munity, family, and/or work situations, The day hospital may be view" 
as a miniature community that fosters socially acceptable 
Most day hospitals have patients of both sexes, in contrast to ee 
of the sexes in a closed hospital. 


The average cost of maintaining a patient in a 


ns of both 


life processes: 
regatio? 


state hospital 
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approximately $100. per month (Fein, 1958). Costs at extant day hospi- 
tals range from $80. to $300. per month. Most day hospitals use existing 
Space and thus avoid major expenses for construction. Day hospitals 
in the future may have to spend money for construction, but such expen- 
ditures may be less than for custodial institutions because of the lack of 
sleeping facilities. Day hospital experience so far suggests the possibility 
that some patients receive treatment for a much shorter period of time 
than would be the case in an institutional setting. The patient may bene- 
fit financially if withdrawn from social functioning for a relatively 
short time. 

The day hospital seems to incur less stigma than the mental hospi- 
tal, in part because patients continue to live at home and in part because 
formal commitment procedures are avoided. Thus it may attract more 
kinds of people who need help. From the “open door’ policy for mental 
hospitals, pioneered in Scotland, it was a logical development to a non- 
residential psychiatric hospital. Patients’ behavior in day center treat- 
Ment suggests that some may respond positively to the opportunity to 
work intensively in a setting which has attributes of a “family” and of 
a clinic. Day hospital treatment may be accepted by the patient as an 
€arnest of the staff’s belief in his ability to improve, to which he often 
responds positively, Patients receive a relatively intense individualized 
Period of treatment which includes their families. Such treatment is as- 
Sumed to help patients to overcome isolation and loneliness and rejection 

y themselves, their families, and society. 


Physical Settings 

Physical settings include large apartments, separate buildings on 
the grounds of a large mental hospital, a separate small building in a 
Community, space in an office building, space set aside in a mental hos- 
Pital or a general hospital psychiatric department, and a basement in a 
gospital. Some centers make a special effort to find quarters which are 
homelike” rather than like a traditional hospital. 

Accessibility to some kind of public transportation is a necessity. 
Pace for arts and crafts activity, classrooms, refreshments and foods, 
library, psychotherapy, music and game rooms, and outdoor sports facili- 
ties, represent desiderata. 


Selection of Patients 
: Varying purposes of different day hospitals have led to varying 
Criteria for patient selection. Usual diagnostic criteria and categories 
Sane not proved helpful. Patients selected are usually reasonably well 
wage for treatment, communicate at least minimally, and can cope 
Activities involving personal hygiene, housekeeping, and sports. 
ven though there have been no extensive follow-up studies, reports 
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indicate success with almost every category of psychiatric patient, includ- 
ing severe neuroses, character disorders, manic-depressives and schizo- 
phrenics. Relatively old patients as well as children have been treated 
(Cosin, 1955; Freedman, 1959). The Day Unit at the New Jersey State 
Hospital at Trenton has accepted patients from 14 to 65 years, and reports 
an improvement rate of 72 per cent since it opened in 1952 (Tobin, 
1958). 

Day centers tend not to accept patients (1) whose families cannot 
or will not cooperate in treatment, (2) with a record of repeated suicide 
or homicide attempts, (3) unable to come regularly or who require 
special nursing care, (4) some psychopaths and sexual delinquents, alco- 
holics or addicts, and mental defectives. Some centers will not accept 
severely depressed patients, especially those with involutional melancho- 
lia, Sadism, masochism and “injustice collecting” may be especially dis- 
Tuptive characteristics in day center patients. 


Functions and Population of Different Day Hospital Settings 


The day hospital as part of a psychiatry department in a general 
hospital is illustrated in the Montreal General Hospital and Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. Many psychiatrists believe that a patient may need ready 
access to 24-hour care and hospital facilities. Other medical resources 
may also be needed to treat physical complaints. 

The day center in this setting is likely to share professiona 
and facilities with in- and out-patient departments. Patients may be 
referred directly from in-patient status or for staff determination of the 
necessity for in-patient care. The hospital’s ability to accept in-patients 
may encourage the day center to admit patients who are quite disturbed. 
wy There is some evidence which suggests that relapse is especially 
ey in the weeks following hospital discharge, and that special aa 
tor patients during this period may be useful (Kaye, 1949). One kind 5 
day hospital 18 a special after-care facility (Gilmore, 1952). Even chrome 
relapsing schizophrenics have successfully been given intensive day a 
ter treatment at the Brooklyn Aftercare Clinic of the New York Sta r 
Department of Mental Hygiene (Carmichael, 1960). In a few weeks T 
months, Intensive day treatment may prepare such k patient to mainta 
himself in the community. Some may require traditional aftercare a 
vices and the day hospital may refer them to an aftercare clinic. fes- 
mental hospital’s day center had discouraging results because the pi 
sional staff had difficulties in adapting to the new situation, suggest 
the importance of adequate training for the staff (Bierer, 1955). teni 

= nother form is a separate and self-contained center for ek are 
psychiatric treatment of patients without previous treatment, w! nis 
referred by a variety of community resources. Such a separate umit inde- 
provide its own medical and other services. One problem of the 


] personnel 


ive 
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pendent day center has been its difficulty in attracting qualified person- 
nel, because it must compete with the more established career lines and 
substantial financial resources of the traditional medical centers. 


Staff and Treatment 

. The treatment program at each day center is partly a function of 
its locale and sponsorship. Some centers make formal diagnoses of each 
Patient, using psychiatric interviews and psychological tests, while others 
depend primarily upon clinical impressions. Most day centers draw upon 
a wide range of therapeutic procedures that reflect treatment philosophy 
of the sponsoring organization. Psychotherapy may range from intensive 
Psychoanalytically oriented treatment, and sometimes narcoanalysis, to 
relatively supportive and directive treatment. Group psychotherapy is 
common. Most personnel are viewed as adjunct therapists, so that the 
number of hours of formal psychotherapy the patient received may not 
be an accurate index of the amount of treatment provided. 

The day hospital staff composition varies with orientation and ad- 
Ministrative affiliation. One center which has a hospital affiliation but 
its own building and budget has a staff consisting of a psychiatrist, two 
Social workers, a half-time psychologist, stenographer, head nurse, staff 
nurse, two occupational therapists, two psychiatric aides, recreation in- 
Structor, and several volunteers. The center services about 25 patients 
at a time, A center which is part of a psychiatry department in a general 
hospital or a state mental hospital would be likely to have fewer organic 
Personnel and to borrow regular staff of the larger facility. Day centers 
may be able to use auxiliary personnel so effectively that use of the rela- 
tively scarce time of psychiatrists may be optimized (Balaban, 1956). 

Day centers may maintain a variety of physical therapies like elec- 
tric shock and subcoma insulin therapy. Pharmacotherapy of various 

Inds is in wide use. 

Occupational retraining occurs in almost every day center, Training 
required by the patient who has been in a mental hospital for years be- 
ore going on to a day center will clearly be quite different from that 
required by a patient who has been working steadily and who enters 
day treatment for an acute emotional disturbance. Occupational thera- 
Pists, art, ceramic, and music therapists are frequently used in therapy 
and as resource persons. Some patients may be given work assignments 
at, or in some cases even outside, the day center. Sports activities, classes, 

ms, playing cards, and library activities are frequent components of a 
aay program. Helping a patient to get a job upon discharge may be a 
unction of vocational guidance personnel or social workers. 

Biden ‘lerical and receptionist personnel have more to do with patients 
espe Customary at traditional psychiatric centers. Some day centers, 

Pecially those which offer shock treatment, have had orderlies or aides. 

olunteer and semi-professional personnel have been used in clerical 
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tasks, teaching, social activities, recreational trips for patients, and as 
friendly nonmedical persons with whom patients might relate. The role 
of such personnel must be carefully defined and supervised to avoid in- 
terfering with work of the regular staff. The use of patients as volun- 
teers in other community services has been reported (American Psychi- 
atric Association, 1958). Staff-patient ratio may be as high as 1:2. 
Patient population is likely to range from 10 to about 50. Much 
treatment involves daily visits, the patient handling his own transpor 
tation without assistance. Some centers are open seven days a week and 
some evenings and weekends. The treatment day is usually seven OF 
eight hours. Lunch is generally served although some centers provide 
only coffee or tea and require patients to bring lunch. Some centers Te- 
port good results from having patients on half-time or less and flexibility 
in scheduling seems to be an advantage. . 

i Some centers start patients a few days a week before they come M 
daily. Some patients are “weaned” after intensive daily treatment by 
gradually beginning to resume family and work responsibilities. Patients 
may be transferred to out-patient departments, expatient clubs, F 
other facilities, upon completion of treatment, or transferred to à custo- 
dial hospital when they do not respond. am 
fe be - aa hospital at Johns Hopkins’ Henry Phipps Psychiatric er 
eee mites Gea ne with nurses wearing civilian clothes, as in oe 
SUGAR ihal e opiral, instead of a traditional uniform. Civilian ¢ ie 
fobs be REE asis Is on informality. Other centers prefer ack a 
ninger Memri —_ of the healing arts and knowledge. bes IES 
psychotherapy, ha ospitals day center, and other centers w ay ioia 
role oë the in P Teported relatively little function for the tra ae 
id hyg ene i en nurse. Nurses have been used in teaching ¢ maf 
have i ig pharmacologically oriented facilities. The “oo 

There Gs a unctions or may be a discussion leader (Boag, ded to 
protect the a tendency ita panda pale aoe while 
maintaining an inf eon self-destructive Ore tisöċial tenema i non- 
Shiteatenin z a vow milieu to permit social acceptance for the 
occurence of aicid ee i posibi greater eee al than 
in. a alee kos E and other destructive action in a day ho ae pre- 
cautions be ae ee Psychiatrists have recommended that sp 

n with severely depressed patients. 


Implications of Day Hospital Experience 


One feature of ial been agre?” 
Per areal weber spread of the day hospital idea has 


. š : eu 
: iatrists of diverse ideologies on possible therape its 
effectiveness of this new approach and the Seirability of expanding ; 
use, possibly portending some future rapprochement, on this leve 
least, among the severa] schools of psychiatry. The apparent success 


ported by psychiatrists of such divergent views suggests the possibility 


al 
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the form within which treatment occurs may be central, even though 
not the “magic” procedure for which some early enthusiasts had hoped. 
Objective controlled studies and reports on details and dynamics of 
treatment are still rare, and specific determination of the effect of the 
form must await their publication. The few available studies, however, 
have reported relatively encouraging results. The importance of the 
need would appear to make experimentation with the day hospital’s 
promise a matter of urgency. 
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The Day Hospital: A Case Study 


Bernard M. Kramer 


The Day Hospital described in this paper is organically linked with 
the Massachusetts Mental Health Center, a 150 bed teaching hospital 
for intensive treatment of acute psychiatric disorders. Its earliest begin- 
nings were in the late 1940’s when a selected group of post-lobotomy pa- 
tients were placed on day-care status to obtain intensive rehabilitation 
services. With a social worker as the key professional, a rudimentary 
day-care program was established in the early fifties for a group of ex- 
patients who had been returning unofficially to the hospital’s lobby; ipa 
presence heightened administration’s awareness that treatment modalities 
requiring less than full-time hospitalization should be established. In- 
creasing experience led to the establishment in October 1956 of a full- 
fledged Day Hospital as an official unit of the hospital. Day patienthood 
was accepted as an official category within the Department of Menta 
Health; a fee was charged (then two dollars per day, now five) ; a re- 
ferral system was established; staff was greatly expanded and the unit 
placed under specified medical leadership. A mark of its present stand- 
ing is the fact that the unit is financed mainly by state appropriations 
with some help from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Tir work over the years were forces which led to the opening of Do 
EEE the therapeutic community, patient government and ne 
: itional facilities such as halfway houses, sheltered workshops, fo . 
oe care and ex-patients’ clubs. The zeitgeist, the new interest 1n psy 
S otherapy of psychotics and the new chemotherapies all coalesced t° 
give Impetus to the Day Hospital. 
re It differs, of course, from the usual full time hospital in that vi 
es y patient does not sleep in but goes home nightly and over weeken to 
oe at 9:00 am. and leaving at 4:00 p.m., most patients cona n 
© center five days a week. Frequently days are reduced as the pa ie 
progresses. As of spring 1959 less than 20 per cent were coming 1 i 


fewer than five days per week. 


ster 


The Patient Population 
$ 
On an average day there are 50 patients on the rolls of the ie 
Of the patients who have gone through the unit in its first two-am 


half years approximately 25 per cent were admitted directly from 
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community while the remainder were admitted after a period of full 
time hospitalization. Thus, the Day Hospital serves a transitional func- 
tion and a preventive function. As an alternative to full-time hospitaliza- 
tion the Day Hospital prevents the presumed ill-effects of institution- 
alization and separation from family and community. 

Criteria for admission have been somewhat variable and often pa- 
tients are admitted without specific factors in mind. Admission is most 
commonly based on agreement by all parties (including patient, family, 
psychiatrist and Day Hospital) that the patient could benefit from a 
Stay in the unit. The chief resident has felt that patients should be ad- 
mitted only with some assurance of a meaningful relationship with a pro- 
fessional person, Otherwise, he felt, the patient would be “lost” and the 
admission would mean “dumping” a difficult patient. 

Almost all diagnostic entities are represented in the patient popu- 
lation but schizophrenia predominates, Approximately 65 per cent of 
the patients were diagnosed as psychotic. As a rough index of chronicity, 
approximately twenty per cent of the first 275 cases had been retained 
in mental hospitals for a period of one year or more prior to admission 
to the Day Hospital. 

Women have outnumbered men (61 per cent female) and this fact 
has made itself felt in the operation of the unit. As a “female-flavored” 
Setting, with women predominating among patients and staff alike, ques- 
tion has been raised by staff as to its value for men, especially those with 
difficulties in personal identification. Efforts to deal with this issue have 
included recruitment of a male attendant and encouragement of male 
referrals in order to normalize the sex ratio. From appearances, though, 
the problem remains. 

The day population is on the whole young; almost half are under 
30 years of age and about 10 per cent under 20. Not surprisingly, almost 
two-thirds of the group are single. Catholics, Protestants and Jews made 
up 43, 30 and 22 per cent of the total patient population. The following 
Percentages are found in regard to previous occupation: professionals, 
Proprietors, managers and officials, 8; clerical workers, 27; skilled work- 
ers, 6; semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 18; students, 12; housewives, 

6; unemployed, 13. In all these respects the day population resembles 
that of the in-patient hospital. 

Although most day patients live within easy commuting distance of 
the hospital, approximately one-fifth live more than one hour away. 

Pproximately 80 per cent commute between home and hospital un- 
accompanied, Public transportation is used by most, though a few walk 
and still fewer drive their own car. New patients are often escorted by 
qlatives in the early days of their stay but almost invariably they begin 

arrive unaided within a short time. In part this is a function of pro- 
8ressive recovery by the patient and his increasing familiarity with ordi- 
nary social procedures. It is also, however, related to staff’s emphasis on 
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learning to be independent and to function in socially acceptable ways. 

Close to 90 per cent of a “slice in time” sample of 48 patients were 
judged to be severely ill by the chief resident of the unit. (Since the cate- 
gories offered were simply “severe” and “not severe,” a built-in bias may 
have been operative in the direction of overestimating severity.) Prog- 
nosis was judged to be “good” in 9 per cent of the cases, while 70 per 
cent were judged to have “fair? prognoses; the remaining 21 per cent 
for whom information was available were placed in the “poor” category: 

Only one-third were viewed by the nursing staff as never being dif- 
ficult to manage. Many of the remaining two-thirds are probably more 
severely ill, although we recognize that severity of illness is not necessarily 
correlated with difficulty in management. 

A majority of the first 275 admissions (61 per cent) stayed in the 
day center three months or less. A stay of more than three months but 
less than a year characterized 27 per cent and the remainder stayed one 
year or more. The reader should bear in mind, however, that length of 
stay in the day center is related to numerous factors such as diagnostic 
Category, rate of progress, chronicity, conditions at home, readiness for 
work and depth of involvement in psychotherapy. 


The Staff 


The staff is made up of “core” personnel and “borrowed” personnel 
The core group consists of a half-time psychiatrist, a full-time socia 
worker, three full-time registered nurses, a part-time occupational thera- 
Psia clinical Psychology interne and a vocational counsellor trainee. , 
ae igo Psychiatrist operates as Chief of the unit. She ego 
es with appropriate personnel, provides medical administration © 
parengan Psychotherapy who do not have a separate medical adminis- 
trator, consults with and gives leadership to staff members and, perhap. 
most important of all, has regularly scheduled periods when her door ms 
ing Patients know they may comfortably approach her with a 
sania aa social worker played a vital role in establishing the 
Sravitated toward dealing with relatives and her e 
currently limited almost entirely to providing case work services 
lies of directly admitted patients. . 
He = charge nurse has been with the unit almost since its In asily 
T Toe Is to coordinate many of the unit’s activities and to Me PeT 
available to patients, The latter function is also served by the other in 
nurses but one is responsible for medications and associated probler” 
pach as Suspected failure of the patient to ingest the drugs he takes ee 
or complaints of side effects. The third nurse specializes in the activit 
program centered in the unit’s day room. Additionally, approxi™ 
ten student nurses from Boston University and Vermont University 4 i 
ate with the unit for three-month periods throughout the year a” 


unit. Her 
fforts are 
for fami- 


ception: 
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cause they are encouraged to form one-to-one relations with patients, 
constitute an important element in the unit’s armamentarium. 

An occupational therapist, at half-time is part of the unit’s “core” 
staff. Her role is ordinarily to stimulate and teach arts and crafts in the 
“day room” but oft-times her efforts spill over into informal social and rec- 
reational activities such as fairly regular trips to a bowling alley. These 
activities provide opportunities for interpersonal interactions which ap- 
pear to have therapeutic effects at the psychological level. In fact, almost 
all levels of the hospital staff view the activities of ancillary personnel such 
as OT workers, nurse, etc., as having their fundamental value in their 
Psychological impact on the patient. 

Core staff also includes a clinical psychologist who performs a variety 
of duties including psychological testing, psychotherapy and conducting 
Social or educational groups. A vocational rehabilitation trainee also of- 
fers help in vocational counseling and placement. 

A large number of staff members from the hospital-at-large are ad- 
ditionally “borrowed” by the Day Hospital. Psychiatric residents and so- 
cial workers whose major case loads are centered in the in-patient serv- 
ices carry a smaller load of day patients either in psychotherapy or as ad- 
ministrative cases. Thus, intensive therapeutic efforts are distributed over 
a large number of individuals, each of whom is responsible for a small 
number of patients. Ensuing communication difficulties have been eased 
by strengthening medical leadership. Forthcoming organizational modi- 
fications further reduce communication difficulties by attaching residents 
and other workers directly to the unit. 


The Physical Setting 

The Day Hospital has two physical loci. One, which we may call the 
“central unit,” contains a large day room, a nurses’ office, a social 
worker’s office, the chief of service’s office, a combination examining 
room and interviewing room and an office flexibly used by various per- 
Sons for work with patients. The day room is loosely divided into sev- 
eral functional areas, including a living room area, a ping-pong and ac- 
tive game area, a cooking and coffee break corner, an OT area and a 
Section for parlor games. 

_ The second locus is essentially the entire physical plant of the hos- 
Pital. Patients attend individual and group therapy sessions throughout 
the hospital; they hold jobs in various departments of the agency; they 
Participate in athletic and recreational activities in the hospital’s gym- 
Nasium, pool, auditorium and lounge. Furthermore, since the hospital is 
an open one, day patients may be found at different times in almost 
every nook and cranny. In one sense the day unit is an organic part of the 

Ospital. But since the unit has its own physical locus and social organi- 
“ation it is also quasi-autonomous. 


vy 


The Daily Routine 


Though there is no set schedule to be rigidly followed, a number 
of activities are regularly available. Among these are a music appreciar 
tion class, a film series with discussions, and a dance class. Other activities 
are arranged in accordance with desires of patients and staff and in re- 
lation to availability of specialized personnel or patients capable of pro- 
viding leadership. A large poster lists available activities and serves as 2 
reminder rather than an order. 

Once weekly patients meet in two groups of 25 with a staff mem- 
ber to discuss plans, express wishes or ventilate feelings. A large sign near 
the nurses’ office lists the members of each group with an appended 
note that all patients are expected to attend their respective groups. It 
1s one of the few ways in which the patient’s life in the unit is formally 
structured. An important element in the staffs approach is the belief 
that most patients, especially schizophrenics, suffer from deficiencies in 
both inner and outer control. In this view, controls should be provided 
not by fiat or emphasis on routine but through subtle responsiveness tO 
individual needs for control as they vary from patient to patient. 

_ There are, however, certain minimal rules. It is expected that all 
patients will attend the Day Hospital according to prescribed schedule 
and that absences will be accounted for. When a patient fails to “show 
or telephone in, the nurse calls home to determine the reason and, more 
importantly, to help with possible barriers preventing the patient from 
attending. It is expected that patients will arrive and leave at the proper 
time; sgn in and out daily; attend “ward meeting;” and not participate 
mm Certain in-hospital activities such as patient government on the premise 
that dependency on the hospital should be discouraged and conditions 
for breaking the “umbilical cord” be enhanced. ee 

These expectations derive their strength from consistent application 
rather than from rewards and punishment since the Day Hospital does 
not possess the sanctions of the full-time hospital (such as seclusion, Te 
strictions), The human, interpersonal touch appears to be the majo" 
means of Providing controls or exercising pressure. 


Meaning of Day Hospital to the Patient 4959 
; Approximately 60 per cent of 48 patients interviewed in April, 1 it 
zaid they had wanted to be admitted to the Day Hospital. Although z 
is not clear whether “wanting to come” signifies acceptance of a fait act 
compli or a more Positive motivation, more than half view their “4 r 
into the unit with neutral or positive feelings. Similarly, about hal ted 
the patients recognized retrospectively that they were ill when admit 
to the Day Hospital. ing 
; Patients were classified according to their overall responses as une 
sx main orientations toward the Day Hospital. Approximately one- 
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(18) perceived the unit as a place where one may be helped toward re- 
covery or as a transition point in the progression toward ultimate release 
from patienthood. One patient put it succinctly, “It’s that missing link— 
you're adjusting to home but not isolated from the people who under- 
Stand you.” Another group (5) saw the experience in the unit as re- 
volving around fellow patients. A representative comment was, “Com- 
Panionship is the most important thing about the Day Hospital.” Still 
another category is expressed by the remark, “It’s a place where you can 
make yourself at home—play games and cards and make coffee.” The 
activities program stood out as a focal point for this group (5). Work 
in the hospital was the central focus of orientation for another cluster 
(3). They viewed their jobs as the major cure for their illness and felt 
that other aspects of the Day Hospital were quite secondary. The Day 
Hospital is a “place to be,” in the eyes of another group (7). The words 
of one respondent typify this orientation: “The only thing the Day Hos- 
Pital gives me is the chance to be somewhere and not stay at home all 
the time.” Finally, indifference or open hostility was expressed by an- 
Other set of patients (10). Representative comments were, “I seem to 
be wasting my time here.” Or, “First thing, I don’t like it. Second thing, I 
don’t like it. Third thing, I still don’t like it.” 


Concluding Comment 

The knotty problem of evaluation has not been specifically tackled. 
Only with the most careful sort of investigation can we make definitive 
Statements about the efficacy of any form of treatment. We limit our- 
Selves, therefore, to what appears to be a reasonable view from the clin- 
ical standpoint as it seemed to a social scientist studying the organiza- 
tion. To most clinicians in this setting the Day Hospital has “proved 
Itself.” In fact, it is planned to increase sharply the proportion of pa- 
tients cared for on a daytime basis, not only in Day Hospital but 
throughout the in-patient service. Each new hospital patient will be 
€valuated upon admission and at frequent intervals during his stay to 
determine whether he should be placed on day status. It is anticipated 
that ultimately a relatively small number of beds will be available for 
Patients whose individual situations indicate overnight care. 

Although firm evidence is lacking as to its therapeutic effective- 
ness, Day Hospital has the appearance of a valuable psychiatric facility 
which may be expected to take on increasing significance in the mental 
health field, 


Note 


Grateful acknowledgement is made of the support of the Office of 
ational Rehabilitation of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
elfare (Research and Demonstration Grant No. 55). 
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Halfway Houses For Former Mental Patients: 
A Survey 


Henry Wechsler 


In the past decade the interest of professionals in the mental health 
field has been focused on the development of after-care facilities to as- 
sist discharged psychiatric patients in making the transition from hos- 
pital to community life. One type of facility is the “halfway house.” In 
the United States, halfway houses for former mental patients are a 
relatively new phenomenon. A recent survey for the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, upon which this report is based, has dis- 
closed that all seven currently existing psychiatric halfway houses have 
been founded since 1954. However, the halfway house is by no means 4 
new type of rehabilitative medium. It has been previously used for al- 
coholics, criminals, and juvenile delinquents. In addition, Huseth 
(1958) reports that halfway houses for the “insane poor? were in ex- 
istence in England as early as 1781. 

_  Reik (1953) has cogently stated the rationale for the halfway house 
in one of the earliest papers on the subject: 

Tt seems logical to think that an environment intermediate between 
the hospital and the outside world—a halfway house—would make an 
important contribution to the rehabilitation of properly selected patients. 
Having moved from the restricted and dependent existence of the men- 
tal hospital to the more independent, but still relatively simple, life at 
‘halfway house, he would logically be better prepared to take his place 
in his own community again.” (1953, p. 616) aii 

. Because of the relative newness of psychiatric halfway houses in the 
United States, no uniform format for such facilities is available. How- 
ever, halfway houses may be described as intended to provide the as 
charged mental patient with a temporary home with a “peer” group 4 
other former patients during the initial period of adjustment to no?” 
hospital life. Residents have at their disposal various kinds of profes- 
sional assistance for personal difficulties, but are expected and encour 
aged to establish independent relationships in the outside communt!y: 
and in particular to find gainful employment. The term “halfway eel 
will be limited in this paper in accordance with this definition. Thre 
allied facilities which deviate somewhat from this model will be discuss? 
in a separate section under the rubric “work-camp houses.” 


‘shed 
Of the seven existing halfway houses, three have been establishe 
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and sponsored by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in the State 
of Vermont: houses for women in Montpelier and Burlington, and a 
house for men in Burlington. Vermont is the only state which has at- 
tempted a network of halfway houses as part of a coordinated program 
between a rehabilitation agency and a state mental hospital. In addition 
to these three houses, one other house for men was recently closed. 

The State of California has two functioning halfway houses for 
male psychiatric patients: Portals in Los Angeles, and Quarters in San 
Jose, Portals draws its residents mainly from discharged patients of a local 
Veterans Administration Hospital, while Quarters services patients from 
a state hospital. In addition, Modesto Halfway House was at one time 
in operation in California, but was closed four years ago, apparently due 
to shortage of funds. 

The remaining two halfway houses are Rutland Corner House in 
Massachusetts, discussed elsewhere in detail in this issue; and Woodley 
House which was opened last year in Washington, D.C, under sponsor- 


ship of a private community group. 


Functions of the Halfway House 

Although halfway houses differ in terms of such characteristics as 
geographical location, types of sponsorship, and patient populations, they 
can be viewed as sharing a common set of functions. 

On the most obvious level, the halfway house provides a residence 
for mental patients who no longer need to remain hospitalized but are 
as yet unable to establish independent residence in the community. 
Thus, the halfway house is intended to serve as a bridge between hospital 
and community for patients who either have no home to return to, or 
Whose home is considered to be unsuitable, and who are not yet consid- 
ered prepared to meet demands and stresses of community life. A study 
Conducted by Levinson (1957) at the Brentwood Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital indicated that between 15 and 25 per cent of the patients 
would be eligible for residence in a halfway house for these reasons. 

The halfway house offers the discharged patient more than a resi- 

ence; it also provides him with a group of persons who share the com- 
mon experience of hospitalization for mental illness. It is hoped that 
within such a peer group with common problems and experiences, the 
expatient may begin to interact with other persons, and as a conse- 
quence, lose the feeling of isolation and difference. The halfway house 
may be considered to be a sheltered social environment, within which 
n ere is a tolerance for behavior which would be considered deviant 

Sewhere, The resident may be freer to act and to try out new roles and 
mn within this sheltered setting. However, the resident group 
Ming ct to modify the individual’s behavior to make it conform to group 
pais S. As the individual drops patterns of behavior disapproved by the 

P, and adopts behaviors which are encouraged, it is hoped that this 
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learning will be generalized to social interaction outside of the house. 
The resident group thus acts to socialize or resocialize the individual. 

Since halfway houses require that residents obtain jobs in the com- 
munity, vocational assistance is provided by the professional staff, for 
example, the house director. In houses associated with hospitals, staff 
members from the hospital are available for consultation. The halfway 
houses in Vermont are cosponsored by the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency, and provide social workers and other personnel for vocational 
counseling. 

In addition to vocational assistance, halfway houses provide residents 
with other forms of help at the hospital or agency with which the house 
is affiliated. For example, many residents are on maintenance drugs pre- 
scribed by hospital physicians. Some are receiving social casework oF 
Psychotherapy from hospital personnel. At Rutland Corner House, many 
residents are receiving treatment in a day hospital program. 


The House 


Halfway houses are usually large private dwellings which can ac- 
commodate seven to twelve individuals at any given time. All are lo- 
cated in residential sections of the community, while some are a short 
distance from hospitals which refer patients for residence. r 

Halfway houses differ as to average length of stay. The houses an 
Vermont have permitted residents to reside for as long as a year, while 
Portals and Quarters have reported that average length of stay is less 
than three months, Originally Portals did not allow patients to stay 
longer than three months, but policy was changed to make allowances 
for individual cases, At present all houses stress that stay is temporary» 
but allow a person to remain in the house for as long as it is felt to be 
necessary, although most seem to have in mind a time limit of six months 
to a year, 

Usually residents are “graduated” from the house when staff, con” 
sultants, Or residents themselves feel they are ready to resume life in the 
community, This involves the ability of the resident to hold a job an! 


. 3S 
find adequate quarters. Sometimes absence of overt symptomatology nt 
he as an additional criterion of readiness to leave. If the reside 

un. 


ks the course” he is likely to be returned to a hospital. 


The Residents 1 
enta 
tion- 
resi- 


The residents of halfway houses who come directly from a ™ 
hospital may still officially be on the books of the hospital on proba 
ary leave. Since most houses are affiliated with a single hospital, most ¥ 
dents of a halfway house have been in the same mental hospital, we 
perhaps on the same ward. In the case of the first house in Vermon 


: in 
residents were selected from the same chronic ward and were placed 
the house as a group, 
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All halfway houses, with the exception of Woodley House, are seg- 
regated by sex. The program in the state of Vermont, however, calls for 
Some social interaction between the men’s and women’s houses. In ad- 
dition to ex-mental patients, the Vermont houses accept patients from a 
local school for mental defectives. Woodley House differs from the other 
halfway houses in that it accepts patients of private practitioners in the 
community as well as mental hospital patients. 

_ The houses screen prospective residents to eliminate patients who 
might exhibit behavior patterns disruptive to the group; alcoholics, homo- 
sexuals, and psychopaths are usually excluded. Residents are usually rela- 
tively homogeneous in respect to age and marital status. Probably be- 
cause of the requirement that they must find jobs in the community, they 
are mainly between twenty and forty years old. Similarly, because they 
are selected on the basis of lack of an appropriate residence, they are 


usually not married. 


The Staff 


Each halfway house has at least one staff member in residence. This 
Person may be the “house director,” “house mother,” or “housekeeper.” 
As the titles may imply, the person is not always a professional in the 
field of mental health. In addition to this staff member, halfway houses 
usually have at their disposal the services of personnel from hospitals or 
agencies with which they are associated. Social workers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists may serve as house consultants. However, halfway 

Ouses are not treatment-centered, and such professionals usually per- 
form their services outside the house setting. 


The Halfway House Routine 
_ _ The halfway house involves only a part of the life-space of the in- 
dividual resident, Most residents are away from the house during the 
Working day. They are also free to seek recreation outside the house. 
ey may have some of their meals in the community. As a consequence, 
z resident’s involvement in the house may be limited to just a few hours 
a day, 

However a number of activities are conducted on the premises, and 
residents are encouraged, though not required, to participate. Such ac- 
tivities may range from informal get-togethers to organized parties. The 
activities may take the members outside of the house to community recre- 
ational facilities, or even to visit patients at a hospital. Programs of this 
ere are intended to facilitate social interaction, and to increase the 
Nvolvement of the residents in the house. In addition, an attempt is 
made to help residents establish contact with the community. 
baie general, halfway houses have few rules. These mainly involve re- 

a Or personal property and execution of maintenance chores. Several 
uses have a nighttime curfew. However, an attempt is made to make 
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the resident feel that he is on his own. The resident may obtain help if 
he needs it, but he is encouraged to begin to function without the highly 
structured routine characteristic of the hospital. To prepare the resident 
for independent community life, he is given certain responsibilities, is 
expected to assist in housekeeping chores, and to clean his own room. He 
also contributes financially to the upkeep of the house from his wages. 


The Work Camp House 


Allied to the halfway houses which have been discussed are three 
facilities which we will designate as “work camp houses:” Gould pam 
in Massachusetts; Spring Lake Ranch in Vermont; and Meadowlar 
Homestead in Kansas. All are privately sponsored. Work camp houses 
share some of the functions of halfway houses, but differ from them m 
certain important respects. : 

The work camp houses are all located in rural settings, at consider” 
able distance from any major urban center. As a consequence, residents 
do not work in the community but at jobs available on the ue 
These jobs mainly consist of the type of chores usually associated ye 
a farm. Social and recreational pursuits are also carried out on “ee 
grounds, The work camp houses serve as small communities. Residents 
usually are there twenty-four hours a day. Work camp houses of neces 
sity involve residents more in their activities than halfway houses do: 
They provide a more highly routinized daily program. The work camp 
house follows somewhat the type of schedules drawn up by camps, a4 
pitals, armies, and Prisons, those social organizations Goffman (195 
has termed “total institutions.” - 
_ , Work camp houses also differ from halfway houses in that the wit 
jority of residents do not come directly from mental hospitals, but nds 
rather referred by private practitioners in the community or by frien s 
and relatives, Length of stay varies greatly with each case. Some apie 4 i 
may come for brief “rest cures,” while others may remain indefinite Y 


ig int, bu 
For the latter group, the work camp house is not a transitional point, 
rather a “terminal” home. 


The Halfway House and Other Mental Health Facilities ail- 
Besides the halfway house, there are other types of facilities av 
able for the mental patient who is ready for discharge, but who ae 
a suitable residence in the community. Such a person might obtain on Á 
ters in a night hospital while working in the community during bai? 
He might be housed through a family-care program, or might simp A a 
assisted to find lodging in a boarding house. These solutions differ ra 
number of important respects from the one provided by residence ? 
halfway house, one 
The halfway house is an open system which impinges only 0? em 
segment of the life of the resident. In this sense, it differs from the ™ 
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tal hospital which encompasses more of the total life-space of its patients, 
Particularly those on closed wards. Even in the case of the night hospital, 
patients do not often leave the building in the evening for social or rec- 
reational purposes, Halfway house residents are encouraged not to con- 
sider themselves “patients” of the house. The facility is not a psychiatric 
treatment center, and medical, psychiatric and aftercare services are al- 
most always conducted away from the house. 

The halfway house differs from a family-care program in that it 
Provides the resident with a peer group of former mental patients. In 
the family-care program, such a peer group is usually not present, the 
central aim being to place an expatient in a family unit within the com- 
munity. The implications of the two types of settings may be quite dif- 
ferent. For example, while the expatient group in the halfway house 
may be more tolerant of certain behaviors of the resident, the members 
of a family in which the expatient is placed may stress more the impor- 
tance of “conventional” behavior. Another difference between the half- 
way house and family-care is that, while the former is always transitional 
in nature, the latter may at times be a permanent or at least indefinite 
placement. 

While both the halfway house and a boarding house offer a resi- 
dence, the halfway house involves much more. The halfway house can 
Provide the help of professional personnel if the need arises. It also en- 
tails interaction with a group of other former patients, who are assumed 
to be more supportive and sympathetic of the expatient than “normal” 
residents of a boarding-house. 


“Halfway, Quarterway, or Three-quarterway?” 
_ The term “halfway” may be misleading when applied to a transi- 
tional facility like the halfway house. The house is viewed in terms of a 
continuum between hospital and community life, but its precise location 
On that continuum can not be specified unless a number of other factors are 
“nown: the specific nature of the house, particularly the extent to which 
Its daily routine differs from that of the mental hospital and resembles 
Independent community living; the level of functioning and health of 
the resident and his ability to fulfill those roles expected of him by the 
community; and opportunities and degree of acceptance available in the 
community for the discharged psychiatric patient. 
As a consequence, for any individual resident in a specific halfway 
Ouse in a given community, the locus on the continuum between hos- 
Pital and community may differ from quarter to half to three-quarterway. 


The Problem of Evaluation 

Tt is as yet too early to evaluate the rehabilitative potential of the 
halfway house. The study of Rutland Corner House presented in this 
‘Ssue, is to date the only published report of a comprehensive attempt at 
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evaluation. More information will be available in the future, however; 
as the houses in Vermont are currently conducting a study of their effec- 
tiveness. ; : 

Most halfway houses do keep records as to whether their former resi- 
dents have returned to the community or have been rehospitalized. Por- 
tals and Quarters have reported that about two-thirds of their residents 
have moved from the house to the community. However, the sii 
of adequate control groups minimizes the significance of such resu e 
Studies of the effectiveness of halfway houses share the same type of dif- 
ficulties described in the last section of this issue. . d 

Despite the lack of actual results, there is a general feeling: siare 
by mental health professionals as to the usefulness of such facilities. A 
though the number of halfway houses is still small, and the number © 
former mental patients which have been serviced is as yet not even @ 
tiny fraction of patients discharged from psychiatric institutions 1n f 
year, the growth has been significant in view of the fact that the Si 
of these houses was founded in 1954. With increased interest in the trea f 
ment of mental patients in the community, the growth of halfway er 
may be further accelerated. For example, the growth of day hospital pro 
grams may necessitate a corresponding increase in the use of halfway 
houses as residences for day hospital patients. In this respect, the halfway 


house is an important, though precisely untested, part of the new pro- 
grams of community treatment. 
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Rutland Corner House: 
Case Study Of A Halfway House 


David Landy 


Rutland Corner House was established in Boston in 1877 as a tem- 
porary residence, employment agency and rehabilitation center for home- 
less or otherwise handicapped unfortunate women, as one of many 
agencies in the city organized to aid individuals caught up in the swirling 
Social currents set in motion by an expanding industrial system and in- 
creasingly heavy immigration (Handlin, 1959). Its criteria for admis- 
Slon were based not upon religious, ethnic or other factors but on whether 
the applicant indicated standards of “decency, responsibility and willing- 
ness and ability to work,” the universalistic measures of nineteenth cen- 
tury Protestant capitalist society. These rather austere standards have re- 
Mained in force to the present day, although in recent years tempered 

y the more flexible, open-ended approach of modern psychiatry and 
Social casework, In the course of its continuous operations since that time 
it has cared for and helped tens of thousands of indigent, disturbed and 
ailing clients, In 1954, having reassessed its operations and place in the 
network of social agencies in the community in the light of changing wel- 
are functions, it amended its charter so that it could operate solely as a 
transitional residence for discharged mental patients, primarily from the 

‘assachusetts Mental Health Center (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

Beginning with untrained supervisors, after a year the House em- 

Ployed as full-time director a trained, experienced group social worker 

© remains in this position. In addition it employs a full-time house- 
©eper who doubles as assistant director, a part-time secretary and jani- 
tor, and social workers for weekend relief duty. Usually also a social 
He Student is in residence, and in exchange for room and board par- 
foe in interpersonal activities with the residents. The director is 
in Ponsible for care of the resident expatients and everyday manage- 
3 ent of the House, and is in turn responsible to the Board of Managers, 

Stroup of voluntary citizens who serve as overseers and directors. 
the Bore iector maintains especially bape vib the president of 
the afai? sometimes communicating with her several times weekly about 
tonthiy = and problems of the House. The president thus acts between 
most a. Meetings as an on-the-spot representative of the Board, and 
in hang can be made quickly and effectively. The director is also 

Ost daily communication with the hospital, particularly the chief 
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house social worker, who functions as liaison between the two institu- 
tions. At times a patient’s therapist may also be brought into conference 
to solve immediately pressing problems. In addition to the hospital the 
House also maintains relationships with many social agencies covering 
various areas of the residents’ community needs. J 

The hospital’s liaison caseworker also serves as the first screening 
agent for House candidates, Once she refers a patient to the House, the 
candidate is interviewed by the House director, who explains the way 
the House operates and shows the candidate the physical plant. The 
House is presently located in a three-storey brick row building, less than 
two blocks from the hospital, converted from what were three separate 
apartments, and has a total capacity of nine residents in addition to 
staff. The closeness to the servicing and referring organization, as well 
as the anonymity of its urban location, are considered by the House tO 
be definite advantages; it is also convenient to shopping centers and 
transportation to downtown Boston, with all its cultural attractions. 

From its inception three years ago the House has required that 16 
inmates pay at least part of the cost of their maintenance. Residents not 
yet working or otherwise unable to pay may be helped by temporary 
State welfare stipends, Recently the weekly fee was increased from gil 
to $15 per week, and represents about half of the total cost per resident 
of financing the House. The remainder is contributed from a substanti: 
endowment to which philanthropic Bostonians frequently make bequests, 
and dividends from investments. The House has never been a member 
of community welfare organizations or fund drives and has always T°- 
mained financially solvent and independent. 

The director's role is a crucial variable in the functioning of T 
House. She is perceived by the women in many different ways, principally 
in the following roles: (1) family surrogate figure; (2) counselor; (9? 
confidante; (4) caretaker; (5) supervisor; (6) cultural teacher of ®* 
pected ways of doing things. e 

We found that a “family-type” atmosphere characterized the cultu” 
of the House, but of a very special variety. The women live accordin 
to a “separate but equal” ethic whereby each is considered by staff 2”. 
other residents as entitled to all amenities and privileges, but eac 
also entitled to maintain her own private world. Each resident thus pn 
able to construct about herself an insulating sheath, which at once Pe 
tected her from sudden upsets and insured that when she wished tO 


$ . . . rer 
alone, even in a dormitory-like social system, the other members * 


. . . e 
spected her wishes. This protective sheath was in part, of course, 4 "he 
due of her illness, but in mid 


part also an adaptive mechanism to cush 
shock of a too-rapid transition into a highly demanding social world. 
The director’s goal was to set up a “family-like” atmosphere, sti- 
to some extent this appeared to be what happened. Obviously any a to 
tution which the individual member perceives, or which is design 
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operate, as a substitute family has something of this character. But in the 
sheltered and protected “little society” of the House its family-like charac- 
ter was perhaps more intensive than in most such institutions, Neverthe- 
less the analogy must be qualified by the fact that the director is actually 
not a real family member; the home is temporary and regardless of de- 
gree of dependency, staff and residents expect the patient to leave in 
time; and no male figures are present. On the other hand, the “alumnae” 
Visit the House and otherwise remain in contact with the director, so 
that the post-discharge accessibility of a nurturant, family-type resource 
further smooths the resocialization process, helping to insure that wean- 
ng from the House as well as the hospital is less abrupt and traumatic. 

Through trial-and-error selective criteria were established. (Les- 
Sons were also learned from the dysfunctional aspects of a halfway house 
for male patients [Landy, 1960].) The House excludes overt homosex- 
uals, psychopaths, severe “actors-out,” alcoholics and patients with un- 
Controllable needs to manipulate others. All these negative indications 
are relative, however, and their screening functions depend upon the se- 
verity and intensity of, and degree to which the patient is able to con- 
trol, impulsive behavior. Each application also opens up these questions 
for both hospital and House to consider: (1) is there room? (2) which 
Person seems neediest? (3) will she fit into the existing group in the 

Ouse in terms of age, temperament and special behavior problems? (4) 
does she appear to have a reasonable potential for congenial interper- 
Sonal relations and for using the House as the springboard into the com- 
Munity for which it is intended? Patients who have been referred fall 
Into two major groupings: those with no families; those with pathologi- 
cal family relationships to which the patient is unable to adapt. In either 
case the patient is not psychologically prepared for independent residence 
and living, 

A study of the House began in 1957 and lasted for nearly two years. 
Results have been compiled into a monograph to be published in the 
Near future under the title of “Halfway House: A Sociocultural and 

linical Study of Rutland Corner House.” Portions of Chapter 10 have 

en used in this report and the reader is referred to the monograph 

or the full treatment of the study.’ Observations were made for four 
Months of the culture and social structure of the House by an anthropolo- 
Bist; 40 of 55 women who had been discharged from the House since it 
de to function exclusively for mental patients were interviewed by 
Tele the history of the organization was gleaned from its records; 
ee i House and hospital personnel were interviewed ; case records 
to Bigs women were analyzed. Our general theoretical orientation was 
the le rehabilitation as a process in socialization and resocialization of 
of which through a series of discrete but related subcultural institutions, 
is dise hospital and halfway house are examples. This theoretical view 
ussed at greater length in the introduction to this journal number. 
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Before hospitalization a few women had been married, but most 
were single, living independently or in parental homes. While we found 
much variability in changing residence patterns at three points in time 
(before hospital, at House discharge, and at time of follow-up), all seem 
to reflect three basic themes: (1) direct expression of strong dependency, 
(2) escape from a dependent-genic situation, or (3) striving for inde- 
pendent maturity. 

Most residents were referred by the physician and/or social worker, 
but a few initiated their own referrals. Psychotherapy alone or in com- 
bination with other treatments was given by the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center to 89 per cent prior to House admission, and to 98 per 
cent during residence. After leaving the House 69 per cent were con- 
tinued in psychotherapy. Of 23 rehospitalized at some time after leaving 
the House, 17 were back in the community at the time of followup con- 
tact. For example, one woman who had been hospitalized 10 times 1n 
the six years preceding Rutland Corner House, had been rehospitalized 
only once within four-and-one-half years after House residence — and 
performing at a fair level of community adaptation. 

Methodological details are described in the aforementioned mono- 
graph, but it is enough to state here that we applied somewhat more 
rigorous criteria for measuring outcome, or rehabilitative status, than 
are used in most conventional followup studies of former psychiatric pa- 
tients. A rehabilitative “profile” was set up based on scores along five di- 
mensions: (1) occupational status; (2) occupational stability; (3) family 
and interpersonal relations; (4) behavior integration; (5) subjective hap- 
piness. Each former resident was used as her own “control,” and adap- 
tive gains or losses were measured against prehospital levels. 

_, An adequate outcome score was considered to be above the scale 
midpoint. Fifty-three per cent of the former residents had a total out 
come score of adequate, and are considered quite clearly to be rehabilita- 
tive successes.” The five dimensional scores break down as follows: oc- 
cupational status, 61 per cent adequate to high; occupational stability» 
50 per cent; family and interpersonal functioning, 43 per cent; behavior 
integration, 46 per cent; and personal happiness, 54 per cent. While there 
were no Statistically significant differences between age, education °F 
religion when compared with outcome, there was some tendency pk 
ea women more frequently to have an adequate outcome. d 

omparing residence before hospitalization, at House discharge, 2” 
at followup time, with outcome score we found no statistical differenc®® 
but there does appear to be a trend with time in the direction of 20” 
quate community adaptation being associated with independent rest 
dence as contrasted with residence in the parental home. r 

No sharp differences were found between occupational status a 
level and post-House rehabilitation level. Combining occupation and € 
cation into Hollingshead’s “two-factor index of social position,” 
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ol- 


lingshead, n.d.) we found that social class position, as determined by 
this measure, is not significantly related to outcome. The class distribu- 
tion of the 40 former residents was: Class I, none; class II, 7.5 per cent; 
Class III, 47.5 per cent; Class IV, 20.0 per cent; Class V, 2.5 per cent. 
Thus middle- and upper-lower class women predominate. If the prev- 
alence of treated mental illness in the Boston population is close to that 
of New Haven, Connecticut, then the House residents are not typical. 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) found that in New Haven, the per- 
centages of treated patients in New Haven according to social position 
were as follows: Class I, 1.0; Class II, 7.0; Class III, 13.7; Class IV, 
40.1; Class V, 38.2. The “overloading” of halfway house residents in the 
middle class and “underloading” in the two lower-class groupings are 
Probably a reflection of the fact that they are all women, and of the 
selection policies of the House and its major source of residents, Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center. 

Compared with other diagnoses schizophrenia (49 per cent of the 
Sample) seems to be negatively related to community rehabilitation; 
having a schizophrenic diagnosis is one predictor of inadequate outcome 
(although not all schizophrenics, it should be emphasized, had such an 
Outcome), Somewhat paradoxically on the surface, while management 
Problems in the House seemed to center largely around patients with af- 
fective psychoses or character disorders, these patients appeared to have 
a better prognosis for satisfactory rehabilitation in the community. 

To a significant degree residents who had been hospitalized longer 
than the group median of 9.5 months had more frequently an adequate 

Ouse adjustment than those with shorter hospitalizations. While con- 
trary to what might be expected, it is probable that patients with longer 
institutional residence are more experienced in adapting to what may 
be called group or “dormitory” culture. However, length of hospitaliza- 
tion is not related to community outcome. Thus chronicity is not in it- 

Self a determinant of rehabilitative fate. Furthermore it may be inferred 
that House residence tends to counteract the more noxious effects of 
chronicity, Incidentally, those with longer hospitalization records also 
Spent more time in the House. 

House adjustment is itself not predictive of rehabilitative outcome, 
though there is a minor tendency for those with shorter House residence 
More frequently to have adequate rehabilitative levels, Thus it seems pos- 
Sible for a resident to have a relatively inadequate level of House adjust- 
Ment, to remain there less than the median stay of four months, and yet 
to be capable of maintaining herself at a relatively satisfactory rehabili- 
tative level in the community. 

._tlaving mutually satisfactory relations with other House residents is 
“ignificantly related to adequate community outcome. Apparently women 
With greater interpersonal competence (Foote and Cottrell, 1955) are 

etter adapters to House culture and community culture. Most of the 
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residents also had satisfactory relations with the director, so this is not z 
itself predictive of outcome. Being more satisfied with House a en 
also appears to be related to adequate outcome (just short of fete 
nificance). Thus while overall House adjustment does not in itse P ibg 
eventual outcome, if a former patient nevertheless had had a grati a 
residential experience, this seems often to precede satisfactory commu 

ty adjustment. , i 3 
á Cisne the severity of illness of the women, their ee 
tiple hospitalizations and guarded prognoses, and the probable aa it 
outcome that faced them at the time of departure from the hospita a 
Seems apparent that while much effort had gone into the hospital d 
ment phase of resocialization, a considerable resocializing pren a) 
mained for the halfway house. Since these women were sent there pe 
cisely because they faced a community and/or home situation te 
by themselves and their therapists as unbearable, it could be — = 
that without the bridging after-care function performed by the a a 
most patients would have had to return to the limbo of further an i a 
haps indefinite hospitalization, For many, the halfway house seeme de 
provide a needed transitional period in an environment where indepe 
ence and maturity were valued and encouraged, 
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The Transitional Sheltered Workshop: A Survey 


Simon Olshansky 


The History of Sheltered Shops 


Though the first sheltered workshop was established before the Civil 
War, (Salmon) progress in the development of sheltered shops was 
Minor and slow until the turn of the present century. Following interest 
in the disabled of World War I, and following a large increase in indus- 
trial accidents, a widespread concern gave stimulus to the extension of 

- sheltered shops within some of the larger cities. World War II provided 
further impetus to the growth of sheltered shops (Salmon). 

At present it is estimated that there are more than six hundred 
sheltered shops, including more than one hundred Goodwill Industries, 
in the United States. These shops are widely varied in size, patterns of 
Staffing, adequacy of physical facilities, rates of pay, duration of serv- 
Ice, and products manufactured (Salmon). Like many other resources, 
they are unevenly distributed throughout the country. While no area 
is suffering from a surfeit of shops, many areas are without any. The 

elief prevails among professionals in rehabilitation, social work, and 
Medicine that there is a substantial shortage of sheltered shops for all 
the disabled, and especially for the emotionally disabled. 

In large measure what follows is based on a series of field trips to 
sheltered shops and mental hospitals between 1957 and 1959 by the 
Writer for the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. 


General Purpose of Sheltered Shops 

Professionals view the sheltered shop as a mediating service be- 
tween idleness and regular employment. In addition, they see the shop 
as a means of exploring employability for those who are uncertain about 
their work capacity as a result of injury or disease. f 

Some professionals view the shop as a single service of protected 
Work situations. while others view it as one of many services. Counseling 
and casework are major services generally allied to the shop. 

Whatever view is held, almost all professionals see the shop as a 
means of grading stress, of helping clients move along the continuum 
of Mcreasing self-sufficiency. The ultimate aim is to give clients enough 
aeesth and confidence to, “stand on their own feet” and enter the 

Or market as qualified workers. 
Professionals see the shop not so much as a training site for the 
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acquirement of specific job skills, such as stitching, cabinet making, or 
punch pressing, but as a training site for general work habits and abili- 
ties. The assumption is that there is a carryover of work habits to fu- 
ture jobs even if those jobs are different from the ones available with 
the shop. g 

In psychodynamic terms, “the major task...is the reconstruction 
of the patienť’s ego strengths so that he can be made mentally fit and 
ready for work and... able to cope with the emotional and interperson- 
al factors involved in starting on and continuing a job.” (Bellak, et. al, 
1956). The shop “offers restructuring of object relations by providing 
an environment which allows for trial and error in relearning in an at- 
tual life situation but without the immediate dire consequences of error 
in the real world.” à 

_ The assumption is that a patient’s rehabilitation can best occur 1? 

a situation of “real work” combined with a degree of protection from 
Some of the stresses of an actual work situation. This “real work” situ- 
ation is presumed to have the following effects on the psychiatric ex- 
patient: 
_ (1) He has the opportunity to earn money and thus feel that he 
is useful to self and family; furthermore, the “secondary gain” in acting 
out his conflicts in the work situation decreases when the pay decreases. 

(2) He learns a work skill that he might use after leaving the shop: 
i (3) Even if he does not use the specific skill learned at the shop» 
pa does learn elements of a “work personality:” time patterns; a coe 
A att authority patterns; attitude toward job, bosses, fe À 
a. and earnings, Though these patterns are habitual for the ae 
ar worker, they have been impaired, lost or were never learned by é 
Post-psychotic. In the workshop he has the opportunity to relearn ee 
patterns by being in a situation where they are operating, and W ei 
he can see their Operation 1 

Wi) Bme oro concretely. f : i to him 
Some piychiikie 7 eis space and relationships are given tute 
for thenasehver, *patients are not yet ready to develop suc ; 

r (5 ) He has the Opportunity to begin to learn about values e 

exist în the community, outside of his home. Thus, he is brought 
touch with social reality, . > 

(6) He gets th 


an. Oi 
e feeling of i eptance 1P» 
real work communi g of belonging to, and of accep 


; i: DR ; Er 

Mraka Pychiatric expatient is expected to adapt to his perio 
ton, he is offered i ing oe be 

of adaptation. T Protection and support during t% "ing 


he psychiatri i bou 
; c expatient need not worry 2! out 
ge for inefficient performance, nor need he be unduly concerned an 
his status as an €xpatient because of stigma or because he may e of 
in unacceptable behavior. There is attempted a greater understandin 
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fears and inability to perform among the shop personnel than he would 
obtain within an actual work situation. Moreover, he can discuss with 
shop personnel any of his problems whether or not directly related to the 
work situation. 


Population Served by Sheltered Shops 


All shops serve the disabled and almost all provide service to the 
Physically disabled in general or to certain categories, such as the blind, 
the tuberculous and/or the cardiac. In recent years a few shops have of- 
fered service to only the mentally retarded. No shop to our knowledge 
Serves only psychiatric expatients, and only a small number have ex- 
Pressed a willingness to accept such expatients, Almost all the shops will- 
Ing to serve psychiatric expatients have arbitrarily limited the number ac- 
ceptable at any one time. 

The clear impression gathered by the writer is that the sheltered 
Shops, like other social service agencies dealing with a mixed population, 
Prefer to serve that part of the population which best fits into their 
needs, The shops’ needs are the maintenance of reasonable and predicta- 
ble levels of production; adaptation on the part of the client to the 
Shops’ routine with only moderate dependency on the staff. Adaptation 
Includes the expectations of a relatively short period of training and of 
sufficient progress to enable sheltered shops to view themselves as suc- 
Cessful in achieving their goal of rehabilitation of as many clients as 
Possible, 


The Sheltered Shop Views the Psychiatric Expatient 


_ The first impression the writer has gathered on the basis of inter- 
Views with professionals, and on the basis of a review of prevailing shop 
Policies of exclusion or of limited acceptance of psychiatric expatients, is 
that most view the psychiatric expatient with considerable concern. Some 
Concern may be supported by negative experiences with referred psychia- 
tric expatients, Compared to many of the physically disabled, the psychia- 
tric expatients often are reported to be a source of vexation and harass- 
ment. Their demands for service are many as their response to it is often 
‘nvisible and negative. Progress achieved at great effort and toil is often 
reversed in single moments for causes which evade identification or 
Bic. Some shops report that some psychiatric expatients meet their ex- 
Pectations of routine and regularity capriciously. 

b Though experiences with psychiatric expatient populations have 
rei limited, some shops have responded by generalizing their “bad” 
exe riences to include all members of the minority group. Then these 
to ap ences are translated into characteristics typical of and intrinsic 
c ia minority group members. It is possible to argue that some psy- 

TIC expatients respond to the shop’s fear and anxiety in the fashion 
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appropriate to such fears and anxieties, i.e., psychiatric expatients “live 
down” to what is expected of them. 

Besides viewing the psychiatric expatient with fear and anxiety, 
some shops tend to view him as if he were like the physically disabled. 

“Patients who have suffered some form of emotional or mental 
illness are in many respects no different from those who have had some 
bodily disease...” (Black n.d.). Or, “We are beginning to see certain 
psychotic patients... for whom, like the orthopedically handicapped, 
there will always be some disabling condition, a lessening in emotional 
‘muscle strength,’ a ‘lost emotional limb’, so to speak.” The author of 
these lines then proceeds to talk of forging an “emotional prosthesis.” 

Many shop professionals have also underlined the comparability of 
the physically and emotionally disabled by the following syllogism: the 
physically disabled have emotional problems, ex-mental patients have 
emotional problems; since emotional problems are common to bot 
groups, they must be similar. The conclusion provides no answer to the 
questions raised: Are they in fact similar? And in what ways? . 

_ The orthopedic client as a model sets off a series of expectations 
which Interfere with perception of the needs of psychiatric expatients 
and with their satisfaction. It is not the psychiatric expatient’s body 
which canes his problems, but rather his view of himself and of ar 
Soa — accounts for many of his difficulties. If the physoal 
fie ‘nest ihe oa to strengthen his weakened muscles, this op 
illic e Eee mi expatient, which is to see himself = tasks. 

To view tis ma is body efficiently in response to assigne view 

iim as iE he wen Ee iatric expatient with fear and anxiety, and to pa 
of the very dificultic a tae physically disanled, sa AR com” 
plaint and ag ‘istificas many shop professionals use as grounds hiatric 
expatients on a ata as : meg snipe anropar ol pe ace 
ceptance of mental ex Principle. Several shops visited limite lation: 
Patients to ten per cent of their client popu 


they are in a “comp: 
firms Operating with 
paired. How business-]j 


raters f js a business” say that it gives the shop a factory-like its 
“a to steed enefical by result if not by intent, since it helps oa e 
et reality demands. Coddling clients by too much permis’ d 


a 
. ; pendency. They : only by 
hering to business principles.” ey can survive as a shop ; 


The proponents of the other view, state that a shop operating in 
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exclusively business-like fashion will exclude that part of the disabled 
population most in need of help for you cannot tailor service to meet 
widely varying needs of clients if the major focus is on cost. A financially 
successful shop is no longer a sheltered shop and is in effect operating 
a business with a welfare disguise. 

_ However varying shops decide to resolve this difference of orienta- 
tion, the outcome will be helpful for some clients and harmful to others. 
Moreover, some clients will be accepted by the shop, as some will be re- 
Jected, for reasons more related to the needs of the shop than of the 
client. Clearly no policy in this regard can provide a good fit for all 
clients, 

Another related problem is the choice between help which is sup- 
portive and help which fosters dependency. In a sense, this paradox may 
inhere in all help relationships. When does help add strength and when 
weakness? 

Reliance on general principles, such as terminating help for all 
clients at the end of eight weeks, is flying in the face of obvious differen- 
tial needs. On the other hand, absence of some guiding principles, flexi- 
bly followed, may encourage undisciplined indulgence of clients and may 
serve to make clients more helpless. The dangers implicit in all help re- 
lationships can be modified or minimized to some degree when the help 
System is subjected to continuing study and evaluation. Few studies of 
this problem have been undertaken, first because of the intrinsic difficul- 
ties of such studies and secondly because of the habit of investing profes- 
Slonal help with an honorific value and of assuming, with little question, 
lts worth. 


Conflict in Expectations Between Mental Hospitals and 
heltered Shops 
Some mental hospitals allege that ; 
only “good” clients; shops allege, on the other hand, that hospitals send 
em patients from the “bottom of the barrel.” Hospitals want to refer 
Partially recovered clients unable to work who require considerable 
Working with;” shops want clients not quite so sick, who can be some- 
what productive and who have some insight into their problems (Black, 


shops are too selective, wanting 


1959 


lieyj Given their respective pre 

a ing that the hospitals expect 
Ving that shops want psychi 
lp themselves. 

i Essentially, the difference in 
nal sheltered shop provides a “goo 

Psychiatric expatients, as the majority © 

© transitional shop or too sick to be accepte 


Currently structured. 


mises, both are correct, with the shops be- 
the impossible and with the hospitals be- 
atric expatients who can, by and large, 


views suggests in part that the transi- 
d” fit for only a small number of 
f them are either too well to need 
d or helped by the shop as 
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Assumptions Underlying Expressed Need for Sheltered Shops 


Almost without exception, professionals have expressed a belief that 
there is a pressing need for sheltered shops for psychiatric expatients. This 
is somewhat surprising, since data are lacking. As in other areas of work 
with released psychiatric patients, there have been few substantial follow- 
up studies. Moreover there has been little effort to study systematically 
the psychiatric expatient as he moves through the shop. 

The assumptions behind the oft-stated need for sheltered shops are 
two-fold: i 

(1) Employer resistance accounts for unemployment of psychiatric 
expatients, and a period of satisfactory employment within a shop would 
serve to overcome employer resistance. Professionals such as vocational 
counselors would likewise become convinced of the employability of 
psychiatric expatients and would be more willing to intervene in their 
behalf. 

We found no evidence that psychiatric expatients are unemployed 
because of their history of mental illness. On the contrary, a recent study 
(Olshansky, et. al., n.d.) reports that no psychiatric expatient who was 
employable was unemployed because of his history of illness. 

(2) Desocialization because of long hospitalization is the reason for 
unemployment of psychiatric expatients. The sheltered shops, hei 
would serve to resocialize psychiatric expatients, giving them a “wor 
personality” appropriate to the outside workaday world. As patients are 
assumed to require better-fitting clothes after release, they are assume’ 
to require better-fitting habits, 

_ We may speculate, in the light of insufficient information, that de- 
Socialization does not appear a sufficient explanation for the unemploy- 
ment of many psychiatric expatients. In our tentative view, desocializa- 
tion is either a concomitant or result of persistent and long-term illness 
which has eluded significant modification and it is the unimproved 1 t 
ness, not desocialization, which accounts for the unemployment. Almos 
all sA ele ased psychiatric patients leave the hospital within two years, tie 
majority during the first three months. The study just referred to foun is 
that the majority of unemployed psychiatric expatients were those W A 
never worked or who had worked only irregularly throughout their lives: 
In a sense, “desocialization” was their style of life. z that 

For these reasons, we would submit the following hypothesis: 
the transitional sheltered shop as we know it fits the needs of only 4, 3 
released psychiatric patients. This hypothesis is based on three belie 
the majority of released psychiatric patients are able to find their ° ge 
jobs; unemployed psychiatric expatients are generally unemployable ist- 
cause of the pervasiveness and persistence of their illness and the gt a 
ance of it to treatment; (Olshansky, et. al., 1958; and Olshansky, et. F 
n.d.) and this latter Sroup cannot, by and large, benefit from the t 


nate ; int? 
sitional sheltered shop and would seem to fit more appropriately p: 
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the so-called terminal workshop. In short, almost all released psychiatric 
patients are either too well or too sick to need or benefit from the tran- 
Sitional sheltered shop as currently structured. As we are reluctant to ac- 
cept sickness and failure within our society, we are reluctant to accept 
the fact that part of our released psychiatric patient population cannot 
be expected to meet the demands of regular employment. As a conse- 
quence, we plan for this unemployable population in terms of social ex- 
a rather than in terms of their needs and capacities (Kubie, 

It is in this spirit that we state our hypothesis, Our intent is not to 
win assent but rather to challenge assumptions which have been widely 
held, accepted, and unquestioned for so long a period of time. 
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Altro Health And Rehabilitation Services: 
Case Study Of A Protected Work Shop 


Bertram J. Black 
Henry J. Meyer 
and Edgar F. Borgatta 


The “Altro” Concept 


Since 1953, Altro Health and Rehabilitation Services has made 
its facilities available for the rehabilitation of persons previously hosp! 
talized for psychiatric disabilities, Altro began its program in 1913 out 
of community concern with the high rate of relapse of patients dis- 
charged from tuberculosis sanatoria. The agency sought to provide , 
program that would minimize relapse in the transition from sanatoria 
to normal community life. The structure of the organization and he 
rehabilitation philosophy it follows today are the same although modi : 
cations have been introduced as professional methods and technique® 
have Progressed. In 1948 it broadened its scope to include cardia 
patients. , 

The basic focus of the Altro program is on enhancing and stabilizing 
the level of functioning of post-hospitalized persons in the community 
by providing a plan of services and experiences at the time of ieee 
the hospital, the point of greatest danger of relapse, Rehabilitation, 
seen as a total approach to the patient: his medical condition, fam 


. . . + i i 
social situation, work and economic life. From the beginning of i 
it has been assumed that the program could be effective only if a = one 

al 


ship was created between the patient and his social world, on t 
hand, and a Variety of helping personnel on the other. +. was 
____ The paramount need of the person with arrested tuberculosis © 
identified as economic self-sufficiency, Therefore the idea of an econ? p 
bridge evolved and the Altro Work Shops served as a center tor Y pe- 
was called “industrial convalescence.” Inherent in the concept is t ‘th it 
lief that return to normality as rapidly as the patient can cope ve 


at stra? 
should be encouraged within protections that guard against Ove” sae 
and relapse. Thus, the wo 


: rk environment has been made a rea ands 
patterned after industry and commerce, and the conditions and aing 
of employment have been made real. At the same time there is 2 tro 
of protective services,” making it possible for the patient to use “og 
while receiving therapies of counseling, casework, medical supe po 
and environmental manipulation to encourage the greatest use of 
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bilities that his handicap will allow. Altro efforts are directed not to a 
“cure” in the commonly accepted use of the term, but to achieving and 
reinforcing an adequate operating level for the client. 

Altro has developed also a type of follow-up for clients that can be 
described as a program in “maintenance of rehabilitation.” Contact with 
Some graduates of Altro has been maintained for their life spans in rec- 
Ognition that a little service at points of crisis may stave off more serious 
problems and relapse. 


Altro Work Shops 


Altro Work Shops has been described in detail elsewhere (Black 
1956, 1959; Bellak, et al., 1956, 1960). To summarize, it is built and 
Operated to look, act and “feel” like a factory. It has three floors of mod- 
ern, well-kept equipment and machinery. Three types of business are 
Carried on in the open competitive market. The oldest and largest is the 
manufacture of light, washable cotton garments for hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants and industrial plants. Payment is on a piecework basis at the 
highest rates set for similar processes in unionized industry in New York 
City, In recent years, the Altro Clerical Service Bureau has been estab- 
lished on the same premises, as has a Mechanical Division. The Clerical 
Service Bureau contracts for letter-shop work, statistical clerical opera- 
tions, and computational work. The Machine Shop performs lathe, mill- 
ing machine, drill press, and bench operations on sub-contract from in- 
dustry, Payment in both shops is at going business rates for work per- 
formed, 

At Altro, patients are assigned less than full-time employment ac- 
Cording to medical prescription, but they spend a full, normal work day 
at the factory, alternating work and rest. Work time is increased and 
Test time decreased by order of the physician. Psychiatric patients usu- 
ally begin with five hours of work a day spread over eight hours, and 
a ae quickly stepped up to full time as the supervising psychiatrist pre- 
Cribes, 

_ Simple unskilled work is available (eg., floor boys, kitchen help, 
shipping, mailing, etc.) but, in contrast to the usual image of the shel- 
tered or protected workshop, Altro’s major occupations are pitched at 
the semi-skilled level (e.g. sewing machine operating, addressograph 


oe making, I.B.M. card punching, roughing and cutting on a machine 
athe), r 


Community Relationships 
Medical need for rehabilitation is the primary criterion for referral 
ia Alteo so there must be close working relationships with the medical 
wae of the community. Altro maintains regular social service contact 
and two large tuberculosis treatment centers and with cardiac clinics 
work classification clinics. Similar services are under development 


ti 
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with three psychiatric treatment centers. A demonstration rehabilitation 
program has been established at Rockland State Hospital in cooperation 
with the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene and the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In New York City, regular working relationships are maintained 
with three public agencies. The Department of Welfare provides a spe- 
cial unit for Altro patients on public assistance. A liaison counselor 1$ 
sent from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and close liaison 
exists with the State Employment Service. Altro is now arranging tO 
give psychiatric consultation to the garment trades unit of the State 
Employment Service in New York City. 

The separation of clinical and industrial aspects of Altro is adhered 
to in legal format and in financing. Altro Health and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, Inc., is a member of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
(which provides its greatest support) and of the Greater New York 
Fund. Its psychiatric program is under contract with the New York City 
Community Mental Health Board as a service in psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion under the New York State Mental Health Services Act, Altro Work 
Shops, Inc., pays its business expenses out of the proceeds of its sales. 
The services are non-denominational and interracial. 


Services Provided 


_ Altro provides an opportunity for a trial return to the community 
in a realistic situation but without the threat of immediate negative T°- 
sponse to error. The unyielding demands of a job are avoided until con” 
fidence and habit in successful performance are established and develop- 
ment of necessary social and psychological “crutches” is made possible. 
It is an underlying assumption that work ability is frequently the least 
damaged or last damaged area of ego functioning. The structure gise 
vices is directed to protection against relapse and re-assertion of earlier 
socialized patterns and the development of complementary patterns n 
quired by the new situation resulting from disabling illness, hospita 
experience and handicap. ° Seas 
Work at Altro is not conceived primarily as vocational training? 
not more than 20 per cent of the patients remain in the occupation P 
formed at the Workshop. Most patients return to previous occupatio” 
or go on to specialized training in commercial or public schools. wa 
is conceived as a salient, central experience around which a mature pi 
son in our society builds a major part of his normal role relations 
and hence of his own self conception. 1d 
The Altro program assumes that ongoing medical treatment ae 
come from regular clinic or private physician and that Altro’s mee 
staff be used only for consultation and supervision of rehabilitation. -t 
principle blurs, however, for psychiatric patients. Psychiatric treatm ig 
resources are not so readily available as for tuberculosis and heart 
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ease. Evidence is not clear whether post-psychotic patients can profit 
from continued psychotherapy or other psychiatric treatment. Further- 
more, so much use is presently made of ataractic and other drugs during 
and after hospitalization that control of drug therapy becomes an im- 
portant part of the services of the rehabilitation psychiatrist. 


Population Served 


The range of illness and disability among persons labeled psychi- 
atrically ill is so great that it is difficult to evaluate methods or results 
unless some delimitation is made. Altro has restricted its referrals to 
Post-hospitalized patients with schizophrenic psychoses. Any such pa- 
tient is eligible for Altro except those with brain damage, alcoholic or 
narcotic addiction, or such extreme patterns of assaultive or disruptive 
behavior as to make placement in a factory setting dangerous. 

At first on an experimental basis, referrals were accepted from a 
few selected hospitals, and from the Bronx After-Care Clinic of the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene which figured in the research 
which will be described. Gradually, other hospitals have been added so 
that Altro’s present referral sources cover the major public and vol- 
untary mental hospitals and clinics in the New York City area. Con- 
trary to first expectations, and graphically highlighted by the research 
Study, a much smaller than anticipated flow of referrals has been made. 
While the flow continues to increase with each passing year, Altro still 
Struggles to attract patients and encourages referrals from hospitals 
and agencies. This has been reported to the authors as a common ex- 
Perience for most community based rehabilitation programs in the 
Psychiatric field. The situation presents a striking difference between 
rehabilitation of the psychotic and the tuberculous: referral for rehabili- 
tation rather than to a job in the community is preferred for most tuber- 
Culous patients whereas most psychiatric patients are sent directly in 
to the community and referred to rehabilitation services only if there 
Seem to be barriers to easy hospital discharge. For this reason, as well 
as that psychiatric patients may prefer not to be identified as mentally 
ill after hospital discharge, Altro’s psychiatric caseload may include 
the poorer rehabilitation risks among all patients discharged from men- 
tal hospitals. 


The Staff 


The clinical rehabilitation services are in the hands of a team of 
Physicians, vocational counselors, nurses and clinical psychologists. Each 
Patient js assigned to a social worker who serves also as coordinator of 
Services, At the Workshops the nurse serves as liaison between the indus- 
pa and clinical setting. Two registered nurses, trained in public 

alth, industrial and psychiatric nursing, are assigned full-time to the 
°rkshops, They do not wear uniforms, and to the casual observer ap- 
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pear part of factory management. Teachers, work supervisors, i 
foremen are concerned with job-training and productivity, not wit 
therapy. They are responsible for maintaining a healthy work atmos- 
phere but not for tailoring work to the clinical needs of the patient. 


The Routine 


Contacts with patients can be divided into four unequal time 
periods: . 

1. Intake—assessment—evaluation. Most patients in this phase 

are served only by the clinical team through casework contact, 
with medical and vocational examination as well. Some E 
accepted for further testing. This period usually lasts one wee 
to a month. 
The Altro Work Shops phase, lasting six to twelve months. i 
The after care, or “adjustment” period. During this critica 
phase, which for psychiatric patients might last as long as 4 
year, the patient continues to receive clinical services. 

4. The “follow-up” phase, mentioned above. 2 for 
Patients vary in their view of Altro’s function but it is common 
them to begin by defining it as a job and gradually to re-define it as S 
transitional experience, The staff are alert to the progress of patients 4 
each stage to prevent premature stabilization or permanent sheltere 

status rather than rehabilitation for “normal” living. 


wr 


Description of Study 


_ After the trial period with patients from private hospitals, an oe 
uative research Project, supported by Russell Sage Foundation, W 


‘ 3 : i n- 
not “tao well” or having more suitable plans) and as unlikely t° ), 


m 
lected therefrom by a random procedure. The study undertook to pe 
pare a random sample of ex-hospitalized patients served by A the 
a sample not served. The experimenta] sample constituted almo: 
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total caseload of psychiatric patients at the Workshops; the majority 
of clients at this time, however, were tuberculous or cardiac patients. 

Criteria of success applied in a follow-up study of experimental 
and control cases after varying periods ranging for each group from a 
Minimum of 8 months to a maximum of 24 months were limited to: 
1) rehospitalization, 2) activity status (i.e., regular employment, school, 
or domestic status; unemployed, idle; hospitalized or still under medical 
or rehabilitative regimen), and 3) some comparisons on a before-and- 
after attitude questionnaire and a sentence completion test. Additional 
criteria were not used because of the limited success achieved in bring- 
ing patients in the experimental group into and through the rehabilita- 
tion progrram (Meyer and Borgatta, 1959, pp. 26-27). Table 1. indicates 
the comparative rehospitalization status of experimental and control 
samples: 


TABLE 1. 
REHOSPITALIZATION of EXPERIMENTAL and COMPARISON GROUPS 
Not 

Rehospitalized Rehospitalized Total 
No. per No. per No. per 
cent cent cent 
Comparison group 15 38 25 62 40 100 
Experimental group 10 24 31 76 41 100 


The difference in rehospitalization rate between the experimental 
and comparison groups is not statistically significant although it is in 
the direction expected. When the experimental cases are examined 
with reference to degree of exposure to the rehabilitation program, 
Sreater success with greater exposure is suggested although the numbers 
Mvolved are too small to permit any conclusion. Thus, with extreme 
Caution required, the data suggest that participation in Altro might 
reduce to a modest degree the likelihood of rehospitalization. 

The fate of the evaluation study was drastically affected by the 
Small proportion of the target population who accepted referral and by 
the small proportion of those referred who actually received the ser- 
Vice. The magnitude of loss between target population and referral is 
pa trated by the fact that, in the first phase of the project, only 32 of 
SA 16 cases passed the selection criteria and became available for 
‘one Of the 41 patients ultimately referred to Altro, only 26 were 
the t contact with the intake procedures and only 12 actually entered 
dan orkshop. This shrinkage, perhaps not surprising in retrospect, is 
on ce evidence that acceptance of service is not equivalent to prof- 

service, that the patient’s definition of need for program is not 
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necessarily that of the psychiatrists and social workers, Attention must 
therefore be directed not only to the rehabilitation program itself, but 
also to the process of making it available. The possibility of introducing 
the service at a point prior to release from the hospital, and the possible 
use of authoritative procedures to require treatment are two implica- 
tions arising from the evaluation research effort. 

The character of the experience that post-hospitalized mental pa- 
tients have in the Altro program has not been studied systematically. 
Because the severe test to which this program was put in the evaluation 
research even faintly suggests that it enhances the post-hospital success 
of schizophrenic patients, one is encouraged to study the nature of the 
socialization Processes involved. These would include treatment efforts 
of the professional personnel; the effects on patients of peers in the 
Protected work situation; the Processes of transition from the role of 
“sick” to that of “normal” both in self-conception and in the context 
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The Expatient Organization: 
A Survey 


Henry Wechsler 


The expatient organization is a specialized form of group activity 
for individuals who share common problems and experiences, and join 
together to obtain mutual help. Expatient groups are not limited to the 
mental health field. Today, for example, there are groups for alcoholics 
and juvenile delinquents. In addition similar groups have been estab- 
lished for persons who are not former patients, but who have special 
Problems such as the newly widowed and divorced, and obese persons. 
Although the idea of the expatient club is not new, interest in the utiliza- 
tion of such clubs in this country for the rehabilitation of former mental 
Patients has been stimulated only in the past decade. A survey conducted 
for the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health in 1957, upon 
Which this paper is based, indicated the existence of at least 42 organ- 
izations of former mental patients. Over three-quarters of these were 
€stablished after 1950. In England, a similar growth of such clubs pre- 
ceded the movement in the United States by a decade. There, under 
the impetus of Joshua Bierer and his colleagues (1948), expatient groups, 
™ existence since 1940, are estimated to number over 200. 

The rapid growth of clubs of former mental patients is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon, but may be viewed as in part reflecting what has 
een described as the “other-directed” and “organization-oriented” tenor 
i Contemporary American society. Current estimates of membership in 
Voluntary community organizations indicate that as many as 65 per cent 
of adults may belong to groups of some kind (Scott, 1957). (The mem- 
ership rates of social scientists and professionals in the health fields un- 
ey contribute to these estimates.) Since such a high proportion 

„Our citizens belong to various types of organizations, it is not sur- 
Hee that some persons who have been mentally ill are also becoming 
i From one point of view, the mental patient has been considered to 
ma © a greater need for group membership than other individuals, as he 
win, Oe More severely limited in the ability and possibility of interacting 
Others upon discharge from the hospital. The experience of mental 
y and hospitalization has been viewed by many as basically desocial- 
S » thus indicating the necessity for resocialization and socialization. 
Tring the growth of expatient organizations has been heightened in- 
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terest in the importance of the milieu in mental illness, and the accom- 
panying feeling that any means which will assist the social interaction 
of a patient will contribute to his mental health. 


Assumptions Underlying Expatient Groups 


Specifically, the assumptions underlying expatient organizations 
may be conceptualized in the following manner: 


(a) The mental patient on return to the community may find difficulty 
in re-establishing satisfactory interpersonal relations. 


š Š F z ag 
(b) Re-establishment and maintenance of adequate social relatignshi p: 
are of vital importance to the former mental patient, as failures in th 


social sphere may serve as contributing factors in relapse and rehos- 
pitalization. 


(c) Opportunities should be provided for the expatient to meet h 
other individuals who would accept him, despite the stigma often 2 


sociated with mental illness, and present him with necessary social sup- 
ports. 


ica 7 i i ign 
(d) Individuals who share the common experience of hospi a 
for mental illness may tend to be more understanding, self-accepting, 
and supportive of each other. 


h E ae , m- 
(e) One way of meeting these objectives is to form social groups © 
posed primarily of former mental patients, 


‘lieu rela- 
(f) As a consequence, the expatient group may produce a milieu 7 


; Daus inar 
tively freer from stress than other community organizations OY ordinary 
community life. 


. . . i pe 
(g) Within this sheltered social environment, the expatient nE 
able to establish interpersonal relationships more easily, and dayelop 
test various adaptive patterns of behavior. 


spin the 
(h) As the expatient gains confidence from acceptance “a it 
group, and more experience in forming interpersonal relationships, ž- 


1 
hoped that he eventually will be able to relate to other persons out 
of the protected setting. 


Types of Expatient Organizations 


Although most expatient groups agree as to the need 1 differ 7 
the discharged mental patient with a supportive milieu, they i 


`; 1 fost 
to the way in which this is to be accomplished. Perhaps the greatest F and 


ae ; dership *, 
of contention in the expatient group field pertains to leaders 4 jn 
sponsorship of such grou 


ó jize 

s ps. Expatient clubs may be conceptt® atient® 
terms of a continuum ranging from groups that are led by the Pred by 
themselves (approximately 20 per cent) to those that are dire stat? 
professionals. Professionally-run groups are usually sponsore 


provide 
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agencies, hospitals, or mental health associations, while patient-run 
groups must obtain their own funds and facilities. 

Recovery, Inc., a national association of “nervous and former men- 
tal patients:” Search, an “information center” run by a former patient 
to form a federation of patient-run clubs and to “educate” the public 
about problems in the mental health field; and Club 103, composed of 
former patients of the Massachusetts Mental Health Center are exam- 
ples of patient-run groups. Fountain House Foundation of New York, 
the San Francisco Fellowship Club, and the newly established Center 
Club in Boston are examples of professionally-run organizations. 

Whether leadership is placed in the hands of expatient members or 
of professionals is a reflection of divergent philosophies. Professionally- 
led groups believe that expatients are as yet not capable of completely 
Managing their own affairs. The professional can assist the club by 
Screening members to eliminate those as yet not capable of completely 
Managing their own affairs. The professional can assist the club by 
Screening members to eliminate those as yet not ready for this type of 
8toup experience and those who either may be harmed by or who may 
disrupt group activities. The professional may also help members who are 
ready to leave to make the transition to other types of community or- 
ganizations, He can serve to acquaint members with community facilities, 
and to refer expatients to after-care services which they might require. He 
can also serve as a “model of health,” and may keep group discussions 
from becoming preoccupied with illness and symptoms. ; 

On the other hand, patient-run groups have been viewed by their 
members as initiative-promoting and independence-stimulating catalysts. 
They wish to provide the expatient with experience in the management 
of his own affairs, and feel that practice obtained in running the club 
Will be valuable in other aspects of the member’s life. They may serve 
to wean the expatient from continuing dependency on hospital and pro- 
€ssional, 

The two points of view may not be irreconcilable. Many expatient 
8roups which are professionally-run permit members to take considerable 
Part in club government. The Fireside Friendship Club, sponsored by a 
State agency in California, is a case in point. A progress report (Ezra, 
1955), describes the problems and dynamics involved in having expa- 
tients assume leadership of the group while a professional social worker 
acted in the role of observer and advisor. In general, professional leaders 
of expatient groups permit members to assume as much responsibility as 
: “3 a the members can handle, or as much as the members indicate 

, Want to assume. Serving further to converge the two opposing points 
of View is the recent appointment by the lay-run Search of a professional 
medical consultant. 
cial Expatient groups also differ in terms of whether they are mainly so- 

N nature, or whether any other method of treatment is employed. 
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For example, Recovery, Inc., employs a specific method of self-help n | 
after-care originated by the late A. A. Low (1950). This method can R 
described as suppressive and inspirational in nature. An analysis bi it a se 
its implications for the member have been presented in another EFR 
(Wechsler, 1960). Other groups may be primarily social in nature, Save 
the case of Club 103 (Landy and Singer, 1960), while still others 
been used as extensions of group psychotherapy programs as in the ca 
of Resurgo Associates, X hether | 
Expatient groups may also be differentiated on the basis of TE aA 
they are open to all former mental patients or only to “alumni s 
particular institution. The former are usually situated in the ie 
while the latter are located near the grounds of the hospital. Club AL 
Social Renascence in Columbus, Ohio, and Human Relations in of 
buquerque, New Mexico are examples of “alumni” groups. This ee 
expatient organization may involve less of a break from the eae A 
of hospitalization than other groups in that the quarters are located n 
the hospital and members may have met previously on the wards. 


The Membership 


Most expatient organizations are relatively small in size, with Tie 
thirds having twenty or fewer regularly attending members. The no 2 
exception is Recovery, Inc. which estimates membership of 4,000 in 
local groups located in twenty states, ‘ations are 

Groups vary as to membership policy. “Alumni” organizations one 
open only to expatients of specific hospitals. Other groups permit gol 
who has ever been treated for a form of mental illness to become a senta 
ber, In Recovery, Inc, any person who has been hospitalized for monly 
illness or who views himself to be emotionally disturbed may join. ever 
half of the members had ever been hospitalized, while one-fifth had 2 


: Psychiatric treatment (Wechsler, 1960). ship 
Certain professionally- 


felt as yet not ready for group activities, or who may disturb or 


kept 
sychopaths, and sexual deviates may Þe 


from joining. 


Activities, Services and Facilities 


The majority of expatient clubs meet once a week, while 


monthly or bi-weekly meetings, Several groups, such as Manning op?” 

, and Fountain House in New York ard Philadelphia, a ia! 
i e latter are more than “clubs.” They are aoe te 
social rehabilitation centers which provide members with more C° eek 
hensive activities ang facilities than the club which meets only s pro” 
The social rehabilitation center usually has at its disposal services © 
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hold 
a fev fous? 


fessionals, usually social workers or psychologists. The case study of Foun- 
tain House reported in this issue presents an example of a club which 
developed into a social rehabilitation center. 

Since most expatient groups stress the goal of socialization and re- 
socialization, activities are usually social in nature, resembling the card 
club or discussion group. The specific nature of the activity is not con- 
sidered to be as important as the social interaction it is intended to pro- 
duce. Most groups include parties, picnics, dances and games in their 
program. Occasionally outside speakers are brought in to give lectures 
about problems in mental health, or on any topic of mutual interest. 
; he group may visit patients in mental hospitals. It may meet with groups 
in the community, as part of a general public education program. For 
example, members of Club 103 frequently served on a mental health 
Panel appearing before civic groups sponsored by the Massachusetts Men- 
tal Health Center. In addition to improving the public’s understanding 
of the mental patient, such meetings are also intended to help the ex- 
Patient establish contacts with the community. 

Some groups plan trips to community recreational and educational 
facilities to help members learn to utilize what is available to them. Many 
xpatient organizations invite interested non-members to attend meetings 
1N the role of community volunteer. They encourage such persons to 1n- 
teract with members, and to take part in group activities. All of this is 
Intended to facilitate transition of the expatient to regular community 
life. As in the case of Fountain House, some groups have training pro- 
Stams for volunteers. 

In line with the predominantly social orientation, activities of most 
€xpatient groups are mainly informal in nature. However, some groups 

ave formal business meetings and tend to organize their programs sev- 
cral months in advance. Perhaps the most highly structured routine is 
that of Recovery, Inc., since that organization follows a specific method 
at all meetings. 

_. Depending on their professional resources, expatient groups may pro- 
Vide certain additional services. Some professionally led clubs provide 
Vocational counselling and may also assist in the location of jobs and resi- 

ences, Others refer members to agencies and treatment centers for furth- 
ĉr help. One self-governing expatient club even hires its own psychologist 


to conduct group psychotherapy. 


Problems Encountered by the Expatient Group 

., Although the number of expatient organizations has increased con- 

Siderably iü the past ten years, the total current membership may be esti- 

a at less than 5,000. This comprises a rather insignificant proportion 

ees € total number of patients discharged from mental institutions each 

ta expatient clubs complain about difficulty in recruiting new 
ers, even though a few social rehabilitation centers maintain waiting 
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lists. In comparison, Alcoholics Anonymous, which was started oe, 
time as Recovery, Inc., estimates a membership of over 150,01 i wen 
1955). In addition to difficulty in obtaining members, eae A life 
groups, particularly self-governing ones, tend to have relatively s 

s. 
PA (1958) suggested a number of possible deterrents tee 
growth of expatient organizations. She feels that the stigma ae 
with mental illness, the desire of many expatients to forget about see 
hospitalization, and the relative heterogeneity of psychiatric ra at 
compared to alcoholics are factors serving to limit the growth of s 
clubs for former mental patients. oups 

Although much interest has been aroused in the use of such gro Pe 
their effectiveness remains basically untested, To date, no carefully “8s; 
trolled study of their therapeutic effects has been conducted. Mao E 
fessionals, as indicated in the study of Recovery, Inc. (Wechsler, 1 for 
remain wary of lay-run expatient groups. It is possible that the pte ma 
“reform” of some of the self-governing groups has served furthe 
alienate the potential cooperation of the professional. he pos 

Further serving to limit growth of expatient groups may be wae 
sibility that members constitute a highly selective segment of the expa 
population, Since ; e o 
only those expatients who are able and willing to undertake this typ 
experience will be motivated to join. 


the membership of th 
ganizations have indi 


tions (Wechsler, 1960) 
“The Expatient Role” 


nce of an “expatient role.” Although all 


: . wis * 
y be designated as “expatients,” reed nospita 
» 


tients, For certain former patients the act of passing may not be possible 
or desirable. These persons continue their association with other mental 
patients or with psychiatric facilities. 

The role of the expatient within the group has a number of impor- 
tant connotations, Perception of the self as similar to other expatients and 
as different from other persons in the community may be one of the first 
consequences. The member may continue to view himself mainly as an 
expatient and not as a shoe clerk or typist. The discussion about illness 
and symptoms in some groups may reinforce this perception, as the so- 
cial supports obtained in the group may reinforce continuation in the 
expatient role. Dependence on the group may serve to lead to a continua- 
tion in this role, particularly in a club where there is no professional 
available to suggest that the person is ready to “graduate” from the club. 
Studies of Club 103 (Wechsler, 1960a) and Recovery, Inc. (Wechsler, 
1960) indicate that many persons remain members for three years or 
more. Such continual membership may provide the expatient with assis- 
tance which may not be available elsewhere. Through joining he can 
expect that other members will give him the acceptance and support 
which is a right of all members. In turn, he has the obligation to provide 
others with the same kind of treatment. However, when no formal mecha- 
nism exists for the termination of membership, individuals may be limited 
from growing out of expatienthood. In this event, the expatient club may 
lose its transitional function, and may become a permanent reference 
group. 
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Fountain House Foundation: 
Case Study Of An Expatient’s Club 


Victor Goertzel, John H. Beard and Saul Pilnick 
Theoretical Orientation 


Be ee aoa ity an 
problems resulting from their inability to adapt to the eam: 
the failure and inability of the community adequately to “accom: tient. A 
them. This often results in the social isolation of the returned pa 


bizarre behavior, and need assistance in getting about the hm main 
achieve a high level of performance generally but have trouble bers 
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History and Facilities 

Fountain House was established formally in 1948 by the late Eliza- 
beth Schermerhorn. However, its origin as the first psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion center of its kind in the United States (Robbins, 1954), goes back 
to the immediate post-war period. A small group of patients in Rockland 
State Hospital banded together under the name WANA — We Are Not 
Alone — to maintain contact with those still in the hospital and to offer 
material assistance and an understanding circle of friends. The group 
which met on the steps of the New York Public Library was provided 
with a meeting place of its own when interested citizens purchased a 
building to serve as a clubhouse. The four story brick house, on the west 
side of midtown Manhattan, possesses a patio and a fountain, hence the 
name Fountain House. Its facilities include a modern kitchen, dining 
room, two main lounges, a small library, a T.V. room, a small repair 
shop, and several other rooms for various group activities. 

From these beginnings, Fountain House has evolved into a compre- 

ensive, professionally directed rehabilitation program serving the New 
York metropolitan area (Fisher, et al. 1960). In the past year, separate 
administrative offices were obtained two blocks away in a large office 
Duilding. Since the members meet not only at Fountain House but also 
in small patient groups in their neighborhoods, the donated facilities of 
churches, schools and Y’s are used. , 

Fountain House is a voluntary, non-fee charging agency governed 
by a 38 member Board of Directors. Much of the work of the Board is 
conducted by 13 standing committees ranging in size from three to nine 

oard members. The 1960 budget of $200,000 will be derived from the 
following sources in descending order of size of contribution: private 
foundations, federal government, Board members, New York City Com- 
Munity Mental Health Board, benefits, and individual contributions. 


Membership 
Members are referred to Fountain House through a wide variety of 
Sources. Of a total active membership of 550 in December, 1959, psychia- 
tric hospitals (24%) were the largest single source of referral, followed by 
atter-care clinics (199), friends of members (16%), other agencies 
15%), The remaining referrals (26%) were attributed to publicity, 
amily members, and professionals not in agencies. Fountain House in 
Via uses the services of the New York State After-care Clinics, the Di- 
Sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, the special placement section of the 
tate Employment Service and other miscellaneous community resources. 
cioe,  0V2tain House members tend to come from middle and lower so- 
The nomic groups. Approximately half have completed high school. 
Psych, diagnoses are schizophrenic (80%), other psychoses (13%), non- 
Otic (7%). Two out of every three members have had more than 
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one psychiatric hospitalization. Men outnumber women three to two. 
Only five per cent are twenty years or younger and only eight per cent are 
over fifty years of age. Two thirds of the membership are in their twenties 
and thirties. Only one out of twenty is currently married. 

All patients applying for membership are accepted except those who 
have had a history of alcoholism, narcotic addiction, overt homosexuality; 
seizures, severe physical handicaps, or ageresive behavior which preclude 
functioning in a group setting. Only two per cent of the applicants fall 
in these categories. Most applicants come to Fountain House within s% 
months of their release from the hospital. About 12% come while still 
hospitalized and out on a short-term leave, 


Staff and Volunteers 


_ Fountain House has a full-time professional staff consisting of seve? 
social workers, two vocational counselors, a clinical psychologist, a sociolo- 
gist, a recreational therapist and a psychiatric nurse. The Executive p 
rector and Program Director are social workers. The clinical psychologis 
oe sociologist comprise the research staff. The field staff is made up ct 
four social workers who supervise the patient field groups, and a VOC 
tional counselor who is responsible for the Transitional Employment Pro 
gram. Responsible for the house program are a social worker, vocation?” 
counselor, and recreation therapist. The psychiatric nurse serves me 
bers in all areas of the program, A part-time psychiatric consultant * 
available. There are also four lay employees working directly with mem 
bers and five administrative-clerical workers. 

_ Volunteers have always played a major role in all areas of 
tain House program, Currently, some 100 volunteers are activ z 
undergone a course of orientation and training prior to program as 
ment (Pilnick, 1959). 

The rehabilitative role of the volunteer is believed to be closely he 
lated to the quality of human contact which is vitally required PY ; a 
individual patient. Frequently, the Fountain House member has only £ 
most tenuous capacity for the formation and development of producti 
interpersonal relationships which are capable of exerting positive i 
fluences on the patient’s life patterns, The volunteer can facilitate 
establishment and growth of such relationships through the interests nd 
proval and Pleasure displayed for the patient’s constructive efforts sed 
the concern, friendly suggestions, and limitations appropriately expre 
by the volunteer in respect to the patient’s regressive tendencies- 


the Four” 
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Field Group Program 
A Fountain House fi 
eight volunteers, 
levels of commu: 
joined Fountain 


ag (OF 
eld group consists of 20 to 25 members; ss 
and a staff worker, The members represent ‘having 
nity adjustment. Some are still hospitalized, oune® 
House as a first step in the transition process: 
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are Fountain House members who have become rehospitalized, yet main- 
tain active membership in the group. Some are successfully employed 
and making a good community adjustment. A few members are “home- 
bound” being unable to achieve minimal community participation. Other 
group members require financial support from either their family or 
the Department of Welfare. The primary function of the field group is 
to enable the individual patient, regardless of level of adjustment, suc- 
cessfully to achieve membership in a small group so that the process of 
rejection and isolation is significantly reversed. 

The field group consists of a wide variety of activities. For example, 
personal contact with homebound and hospitalized members is regularly 
Maintained. Emphasis is given towards helping the marginally adjusted 
patient to become active in the Fountain House day program so that es- 
sential work habits and motivation for productive work can be reinsti- 
tuted. Leadership roles are available to members who have been success- 
ful in achieving primary rehabilitative goals. Regular group meetings 
are held in community facilities at which time the group expresses its 
interest in the current life situation of each member, Approval and recog- 
nition are given to successful efforts of accomplishments. Concern for a 
member’s current difficulties is expressed and a plan of assistance for- 
mulated. A cohesive quality of the group provides a non-threatening 
atmosphere which makes it possible for even the most withdrawn member 
to have an accepted role in the group. The group environment relates 
itself directly to the member's daily routines and happenings. An attitude 
of confidence is expressed in the ability of each member to obtain realistic 
Persona] goals, Because there are members in the group who have done 
So, the formation within each member of a “concept for one’s future” is 
enhanced. 


The Day Program 
. The first objective of the Fountain House day program is to attract 
into the club house during the day men and women who are making only 
a marginal adjustment in the community. Initially the involvement is on 
à passive level — sitting, reading, talking, eating, watching television. 
€mbers at this stage are not employed and tend to be socially isolated. 
vey are attracted into the day program for various reasons, Their 
Rs passivity occurs in an atmosphere in which many productive ac- 
Wities are occurring. Members, volunteers, and staff are mutually en- 
ie in the various operations of the day program. These activities 
o a the operation of the office, the housekeeping and maintenance 
Sver e center, and the preparation and serving of food. The newcomer, 
Sin a period of time, slowly becomes involved in these activities at his 
term Pace, on the basis of the motivation stimulated by the setting. The 
which assignment” would not adequately describe the process through 
members take on responsible duties in the day program, Some 
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Í in it. 
members are attracted to the work program and ask to be jare Sa 
Sometimes the professional worker will set up simations so ‘i aa, 
ber is drawn into the day program and thus becomes Sei aed peers 
some instances an assignment is made. It is not usually signi cal "Hedi 
the increased participation is in terms of serving lunch, pee ai- 
helping paint a room, running errands, or addressing an sco a the 
velopes. What is significant, however, is the members PA h athier’s 
desire to engage in constructive activities in which they, along ance 
can have mutual pride. In this manner, the more positive in 
interpersonal relationships are re-established, , Dee: 

i i :45 with the serving 

The day at Fountain House begins at 8:45 a.m. 35, mem 
a breakfast consisting of fruit juice, toast and coffee to about yao! 
bers. Most of these members and some 30 others who come PRA ee 
ularly involved in the day program. The food service includes tting the 
range of functions; planning of the menu, shopping for food, se T pót 
tables, cooking, serving, clearing the tables, and dish washing. served: 
lunch and mid-afternoon and evening refreshments also are 
Members work, too, at housekeeping and clerical tasks. “a 

In each of the three major areas of the day program a non-P' 


‘action. Da 
sional staff member provides day-to-day guidance and direction f 


$ o 
ae s ae ateness 
operation is under professional supervision to assure appropr! 
activities and their rel 


e 
ationship to the overall rehabilitation plan fo" ih 
individual member, Members in each area hold weekly meeting Occa 
professional and ancillary staff to discuss progress and difficulties. 
sionally, after h 

trips as a group, usuall 
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aving worked together in the morning, members £ 
theaters and basel 
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y under volunteer leadership, to parks, mu 
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through public and 


o! 
) ION, g 
be referred for vocational training through the State Depar™™” ia 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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vocational problems with which certain day program patients were con- 
fronted. These include a large Fifth Avenue women’s clothing department 
store, a Wall Street brokerage house, a commercial printer and a small 
duplicating service. Arrangements are made for a staff worker to do each 
Particular job before placement of a member, This permits the staff 
worker (a) to determine the standard of performance that must be met 
by the patient to handle the job successfully, (b) to obtain the coopera- 
tion of the other employees in the rehabilitation project, (c) to under- 
Stand the interpersonal problems which would be associated with the 
job, and (d) to deal more effectively with the member when placed on 
the job. Arrangements are made for a member to work for as little as an 
hour a day at the going salary rate. If necessary during periods of stress, 
the staff worker can work alongside the member. Placement is limited 
to three or four months in duration. In this way the same job can be used 
again for a new member. 
With the successful completion of the transitional placement the 
ormer patient is enabled to achieve the independence, status, satisfaction 
and confidence which paid employment offers. He also acquires that 
essential credential for securing other employment—a good reference 
rom a recent employer. Twenty-three members, most with poor previous 
employment records, have successfully completed transitional placement. 
ith three exceptions all are now working on regular jobs for other em- 
Ployers and making an adequate vocational and social adjustment in the 
community, 


Social Recreational Program 

Informal recreational activities are an integral part of the Fountain 
House day program. The organized recreational program is largely an 
evening and weekend activity. Included are volunteer directed classes 
in such varied activities as group singing, social and folk dancing, bridge, 
tYping, sewing, and dramatics. Such activities, when conducted with 
mal] groups of members directed by trained volunteers, are not only 
non-threatening to the more withdrawn member, but are helpful in pro- 
ping the patient with pleasurable experiences to facilitate development 
ee Interpersonal relationships. Members with various levels of adjustment 
¿^n Participate in the recreational program, irrespective of involvement 
R other program areas. 


R 
“cent Developments 


i An effort is now being made toward meeting housing needs of mem- 
ia Instead of establishing a supervised residence, Fountain House has 
for ie a number of low cost apartments which are available to members 
ment porary residence. Each Fountain House field group has one apart- 

utilized by two or three members. 
Ow under development is a unique field group which utilizes com- 
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munity facilities exclusively (N.I.M.H. Mental Health Project Grant 
OM-463). This project is designed to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing patient groups which only require existing community facilities = 
provide rehabilitative services at a minimal cost. A 
A project to explore and evaluate the role in the rehabilitative proc 
ess of friends and relatives of Fountain House members is in progres’ 
with the support of the Brooklyn Mental Health Association. 
Initiated recently is a major study involving four research po wW 
tions of recently released applicants to Fountain House living in 1° a 
York City (N.LM.H. Mental Health Project Grant OM-291). Assist 
ment to the four populations is strictly by rotation at time of applicata 
Each of the three experimental populations receives a different pree 
mined rehabilitation experience at Fountain House. The fourth is a ©° 
trol group which is not accepted into any Fountain House program. 
. Population I members are assigned to a social worker who es A 
lishes contact with the patient immediately after application. The work 
makes an initial evaluation of the member’s needs, works closely salt 
him over a two year period and gradually involves the member 1m vit) 
areas of the Fountain House program and facilitics in the cont 
which the worker feels are indicated. The field group program Geser is 
earlier is established specifically for population I members. Emphas e 
placed on the development of a significant relationship betwee? 
worker and the member. Jishes 
Population II members are assigned to a worker who etaba e 
contact with the patient immediately after application. Howevels ich 
professional works with the member for only one month during Ye 
an the worker attempts to involve the member in those ar the 
E ge ouse program which are appropriate to his or use 
Fountain House aie longer receives special attention that r 
a e e actiities is completely optional. As is true © membe" i 
A er re'ationship with staff depends upon efforts of the 
and the particular interest of the worker. rer 
Population III members are not followed closel by any staff Woru 
and participate in the pro; 4 l basis as !5 
for non-research P Bram ri a completely aptigna d 
members, ccept? 


„Population IV js a control group. These applicants are nota 
into the Fountain House program 

The individuals in all four research populations are eva 
three months regardless of their participation in the Fountain atio 
program. The evaluation is focused upon rehospitalization, rf s 
adjustment and use of other facilities, It is anticipated that m 
will provide Some of the answers to the role of Fountain H uset 
rehabilitation process of its members. The control group will Oe aif” 
the basis for evaluating the overall impact of Fountain House- The 
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ential effect of the various programs will be evaluated using the three 
experimental groups. 

At present methods are being developed for evaluating experiences 
of members in the four research populations for appropriately describing 
the nature of the relationship between staff worker and member, critical 
situations which arise in the rehabilitation process and the use of various 
facilities by the members. Also being explored are more refined methods 
of describing social and psychological changes in the behavior of mem- 
bers which may be related to their prognosis. 
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The Transitional Hospital 
A Clinical And Administrative Viewpoint 


Milton Greenblatt 


. 

The hospital administrator is vitally interested in “social pee 
not only for the insights he gains as to how the hospital community func 
tions, and the assistance given him in producing favorable institutioni 
change, but also because social psychiatry promises both the clinon 
and administrator new dignity and scientific status in their funepons a, 
patient care and treatment. From this perspective we view clinical a 
ministrative problems as related to two broad goals. The first is to cre? ne 
a “therapeutic community” within the hospital (beginning in most a 
stances from an essentially custodial level). The second is to ae 

community mental hospital” by stimulating joint responsibility tal 
collaboration of both hospital and community in many aspects of me? 
illness and health, 

In this discussion we have purposely omitted references to 
modalities or facilities for patient care (such as day hospital, tely 
house, clubs, or even drugs, psychotherapy, etc.) which are adequa sy 
discussed in other parts of this issue. We also appreciate the prelimi? 
nature of these formulations which in a short text can be developed ý 
in a simple general outline, 


specific 
halfway 


Creation Of The Therapeutic Community 


The concept of the therapeutic community has already " 
explicit attention in many articles and books (Belknap 1956, t 
1958, Cumming and Cumming 1957, Denber 1960, Greenblatt 4 54 
1957, Greenblatt et al. 1955, Jones 1953. Stanton and Schwartz ed a 
von Mering and King 1957), and some institutions have achiev ove’ 
social program with impressive advantages suggesting a successful ster 
ment towards the ideal. Where this has been accomplished, t?° 
taken have been somewhat as follows: his jn 

1. Development of the Therapeutic Potential of Staf. TAS oo" 
volves recognition of role problems of each occupational gtOUP* pr 
couragement of individual expression, enhancement of selfeste°™ yor 
provement of social life, greater participation in the therapeu’ guc 
gram, removal of barriers between upper-and lower-level stat -n y 
tion of hierarchical status differences, and facilitation of uP™i in 
well as downward flow of communication, especially between . woe? 
trative personnel and ward staff. More democratic relations 
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management or senior personnel and ward personnel are thus en- 
couraged. 
P The attendant, for instance, is now seen in his social context as 
low man on the totem pole”—least trained, least paid, least rewarded, 
given the most difficult assignments, and permitted to work with least 
support and at greatest distance from administrative staff. He often suf- 
fers social discrimination at the hands of superiors. The privilege of com- 
municating what he knows about patients, and his education and growth 
as a person are often neglected (Brown 1948, Greenblatt et al. 1957, Hall 

1952, Hyde 1955, Hyde et al. 1956, Wells eż al. 1956). 

Now it is recognized that the attendant often holds the key to the 
patient’s well-being, and that his morale is the crucial factor in patient 
care. If not respected as a person, he tends to displace his dissatisfaction 
onto his relations with patients. Staff’s anger, resistances, feuds are all 
recognized as vital elements in therapy. And with the emergence of such 
recognition have come the collaboration of psychiatrists with social sci- 
entists, and the flowering of a modern “social psychiatry.” 

_ 2. Removal of Punitive, Restrictive Barriers Between Staff and Pa- 
tient. Enhancement of the value of staff members appears to result in a 
reduction of routinization of roles and development of closer personal 
relationships between staff and patients, reflecting in a sense the closed 
gap between the various levels of staff. Ward “emotional climate” in 
Seneral is markedly improved, and fear of punishment and coercion di- 
Minished, Specific practices, such as seclusion, tubs, packs, forced feed- 
Ings, physical restraints, over-medication, removal of clothes and posses- 
Sons, and denial of civil rights are reconsidered as to their true contribu- 
tion to patient care, and in many instances long-standing routines of 
management are scrapped as negative or maltherapeutic. ; 

Th 3. Development of the Social Environment as a Therapeutic Force. 
tich nature of psychiatric illness demands that there i me * 

i Social environment to help the patient emerge from his withdr; 
te when he is psychologically ready to do so. The concept is different 
rom the “total push” philosophy of the past (Myerson 1939, Semrad and 
we 1940, Tillotson 1939), which tried to force the patient into inter- 
and ee The modern approach is to remotivate the patient (von Mering 
Soc} King 1957) by various means to make beneficial use of an enriched 
tat progtäm Practically, when patients a pe hip — i 
and P k ley need occupational therapy, toget er wil a ng io 
nity Fore opportunities such as are available to citizens in 2 a : 
on s he continues to improve, he seeks more interaction with the en 
At Pee and requires satisfaction of now outwardly-directed energies. 
1S time, staff, if properly motivated, becomes increasingly helpful in 


eve s A 
stag Ping new ways of reaching the patient. In fact, both patients and 


enter into a complementary ward and hospital life. , . 
Participation of Patients in the Therapeutic Process. Dispersion 
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of responsibility and authority, and broader participation of staff, now 
lead to patients’ participation in their own therapeutic program. Self 
help and patient organization towards that end become additional 
modalities. The patients turn to self-government, become a board of 
inspectors, manage many aspects of ward life, including feeding, re- 
creation, etc., and may even, after appropriate training, participate 17 
some managerial decisions concerning their welfare. 


Development Of The Community Mental Hospital 


Now we are confronted with the new challenge—the attainment, of 
a “community mental hospital,” one closely in touch with the community, 
guiding the community in its mental health developments and benefiting 
thereby. It is the necessary outcome of social advances heretofore achieve 
within the hospital, It is increasingly clear that a mental hospital’s prog- 
ress toward a therapeutic community can be sharply limited by a prevail- 
ing low level of enlightenment in the outer community. The hospital 8 
not only dependent on the community for basic sustenance and support 
but needs the enlightened cooperation of its citizens in order to guarantee 
the social and emotional acceptance of the patients it discharges. Any 
clinician of experience knows how quickly the work of the hospital can 
be vitiated if the patient meets an intolerant, rejecting environment when 
he is released. w 
, As the development of the therapeutic community within a hospita” 
implies breaking down barriers between staff and patients, so the deve 
opment of a community mental hospital implies breaking down ° 
riers between hospital and community—the merging of inner and 
communities to desirable goals of successful resettlement of the dischars® 
patients and mutual support of the health of community and hospiti 
(Greenblatt and Simon 1959, Milbank Memorial Fund 1957, we 
Health Organization 1953), : fs 

The community mental hospital implies bilateral responsibility, co) 
laborative effort and coordinated programming. Such a program “ul 
only be regarded as an exploratory effort for although some succes y 
collaborative models have been described, many new problems and a 
plexities are to be expected of each new endeavor, based on local ¢° 
tions and potentials, to 

Techniques, instrumentalities and modalities in the achieveme? 
the ideal community mental hospital can be discussed best in relation 
the following desiderata: 


1. Patient Contact with the Community. Staff is traine on 
pare the patient for discharge beginning at admission. Expectatt aged 
long hospitalization and dependence on the hospital are discou” ‘cat 
It is now recognized that much therapeutic or rehabilitation won ee 
be done in aftercare or transitional facilities. We assume that dealt 


problems of adaptation to the community are generally best 
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with in vivo, and the patient should not therefore be encouraged to 
Surrender to dependency on the hospital for passive gratification of sick 
needs. 

At the point of discharge, resistances develop in both staff and pa- 
tients, In patients, there is an aggravation of symptoms or acting out. 
Staff is often threatened by exacerbation of the patient’s psychopathology, 
and in itself has often developed dependence upon the patients such that, 
In some instances, the staff need the patient more than vice versa. But 
firm emphasis by management on early discharge planning and looking 
to the outside for therapeutic aid will encourage staff to resolve its ties 
to sickness and actively seek early mobilization of family, job and com- 
munity to the patients’ benefit. 

Altogether we are speaking here of greater flexibility in patient man- 
agement as regards use of both hospital and community resources, a less 
Serious view of risks in discharging a patient, and a greater value put on 
the community as a therapeutic ally. Thus the patient is permitted earlier 
visiting privileges, weekends and evenings out; he continues to utilize the 
Social-recreational advantages of the outside, such as baseball, theater, 
Syms, parks, picnics, beaches; and wherever the situation warrants he is 
Permitted to work in the community while resident in the hospital, or 
Paid contract work can be brought into the hospital to provide tangible 
and realistic incentives to combat apathy and retreat. ; 

2. Relatives’ Contact with Patient and Hospital. Relatives are 
the Proximal group representing the community with whom the hos- 
Pital has contact. Potentially they consitute a body of individuals, most 
likely greater in size than the patient population. Consider this fact: 
in the state of Massachusetts some 30,000 patients are hospitalized, 
Presumably representing at least 30,000 relatives who were at some 
tme in contact with the hospital and challenged by the problems of 
Mental disease. If during their lifetime approximately 10 per cent of 
the citizens in the Commonwealth may be expected to be hospitalized, 
t Sn presumably at least this number of relatives will have had an oppor- 
a pi rere te mel Porpita and the problems a a 
te this very large group, no well-thought-out plan e ‘ 

ate favorable attitudes to mental illness. Mere contact alone with the 
oe does not necessarily change attitudes favorably; it is, rather, the 
vales of contact that matters—its educational and a 
ine If the contact is carefully planned and full etn — 
See ng Opportunities provided by this experience, re atives may 7 
enlightened and accepting of mental hospital and mental illness 
thereafter become effective ambassadors and catalysts of goodwill 
en emmunity understanding. If the contact is negative, tresen E 4 
be «uwa Provoking, where the threat and anxiety have no opportun! ne 
Ness vor ked through,” relatives may become more resistant to mental 1 
nd driven further away from hospital and patient. 
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How can the relatives’ contribution to the hospital be enhanced; 
how can the relative get more out of the role as relative? The first prob- 
lem, which has received scrutiny in some advanced hospitals, is the prob- 
lem of visiting (Hotchkiss, 1956). Some have asked, What is the nature 
of the visiting experience; how do patient, relatives and staff meet; is 
the visit conducive to a relaxed, meaningful exchange, or is it a formal, 
duty-bound affair? Does the relative have an opportunity to come into 
contact with staff and to have his questions properly answered? 

Several hospitals have successfully extended their visiting time. In 
one center, visiting time has been increased from one hour daily to nearly 
eight, This has been accomplished without increased stress upon staff; 
Instead of visitors coming in one large rush or traffic jam during the des- 
ignated hour, they now come throughout the longer period in smaller 
numbers, and are easier to handle. The visitor is now free to stay for a 

natural” period instead of for the prescribed hour. His visit may be 1 
any part of the hospital where he can see activities, observe patients, an! 
at Lanes Join with them in their daily life. The next step is for the visitor 
to become a social and recreational partner; in participating thus he may 
acquire a more positive feeling for the hospital and help the patient 2 
fee] more “at home.” A freer relative who has an opportunity to 7 
something rather than sit and force conversation may be a happier 1°% 
tive and a healthier link between patient and outside. bs 

Relatives are being encouraged increasingly to enter into indivi 


epar™ 
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tient and family, and even in prevention of hospitalization, The latter has 
been systematically attempted by two clinics in Boston recently and with 
notable success (Freedman et al. 1960, Moore et al. 1960). 

3. Staff Contact with Community. The movement of patients into 
the community can best be accomplished if staff, too, is interested in 
the community and properly adapted there. Too often in the past 
the mental hospital has been a place of retreat or haven of refuge for 
staff members, many of whom themselves found life in the communi- 
ty too anxiety-provoking. They sought security in living within the 
confines of the hospital with room provided free or at low rent, meals 
Served, and financial stresses minimized by steady income. However, 
only when staff appreciates problems of living in the community and 
experiences ways of solving them can they help patients face reality with 
Courage and confidence. Based in the community and working in the hos- 
Pital, staff members live more like the average citizen. Since they are 
more en courant with community facilities, they may more readily par- 
ticipate with patients in their contacts outside of hospital grounds. 

As we have said regarding relatives, staff may become better com- 
munity ambassadors of goodwill, interpreting the hospital’s program to 
friends and associates, and participating in community organizations. 

urthermore, staff is encouraged to take an active part in public lectures, 
Panels, and other media of communication. Thus, if patients in transition 
are in a sense becoming alumni of the hospital, the staff should not be a 
Narrow cloistered group but a “community faculty.” . 

4. Community Contact with the Hospital. The community men- 
tal hospital will not only encourage visiting of relatives but will hold 
ePen house and conduct tours for interested organizations or groups. 

Olunteers and auxiliary personnel have already proved their worth 
(Evans 1955, Frank 1949, Hyde and Hurley 1950, Malamud 1955, 
Pingarn 1959), Volunteer hospital organizations now include not 
Only citizens but also students from universities who may become a source 
9 enthusiastic and creative manpower. This has been amply demon- 
“rated in the activities, for example, of the Harvard-Radcliffe stu- 
Bo §toup (and others ‘trom surrounding Boston universities) (Green- 
latt et al. 1957, Jurkowitz 1956, Spencer 1957, Umbarger et al. 1960) 
Part of the mental health volunteer effort of the Phillips Brooks House, 
arvard student center, This student resource, if expanded and devel- 
ped throughout the nation, would, we predict, greatly benefit students 
patients alike, 
nit hurches and community organizations have an unusual opportu- 
Ri a to apply themselves to the cause of the needy. Some churches have 
dee ted wards, and some communities have shown special interest in 
zens hospitalized from their area. Some citizens’ groups have played 


a s z É 
Prominent role in helping discharged patients, setting up expatient 
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clubs, halfway houses, etc. Those citizens in strategic positions in = 
tries that are willing to hire expatients can be an exceptional source 
strength, for work is vital to rehabilitation and self-respect. 


Implications for Staff 


The new developments in hospital-community transition suggest that 
staff needs instruction on the importance of discharge, rehabilitation, 
community psychiatry, home visits, continuity of patient care from pros 
hospital to posthospital period, and the more flexible and creative use 0 
hospital and other facilities such as day and night units and halfway 
houses. In the future, staff will be trained to see the hospital as a oaa 
rary care facility, to be used not longer than the patient’s vital deci 
require. This will hopefully lead to a new concept of the mental hea. 4 
center of the future with less emphasis on new construction, more x 
personalized care during part of the day or brief total periods with oe 
expectation that patients move on selectively to settings or canara 
most appropriate to their prevailing needs and current growth pote 
tialities. d 

Thus, a new orientation to training of psychiatrists, ancillary av 
ward personnel, rehabilitation workers, volunteers and community P 


soe . . . : : the 
ticipants is emerging as a necessary ingredient in the development a 
community mental hospital of the future. 
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Common Assumptions, Dimensions, And Problems 
Of Pathway Organizations 


David Landy and Henry Wechsler 


Having described four types of new pathways from the mental jn 
pital, the remaining business of the issue editors is to attempt to as 
these contributions by delineating and exploring common assumption? 
made by these bridging agencies about their functions; selected ane 
functional features, or dimensions ; research and practical problems; 
values as expressions of American cultural orientations. 


Common Assumptions of Pathway Agencies 


Irrespective of their form, location, size and other factors, all P i 
way agencies of the types discussed in this issue appear to make comm 
assumptions about their part in the rehabilitative process, These may 
grouped as follows: o 

; we Continuity of Rehabilitation. As in sociocultural models of § 
cialization, in rehabilitation it is deemed desirable that the process ° 


ath- 


0! 
To avoid possible socially and psycho g 
Tupt thrust into the outside world, t P ession 
T some patients as kinds of “decomp” ys 
e through the stages of rehabilitation: < „ye 
ally heavy pressures of community tt oe 
e delaying action of the lighter si is a5 
Pressures of the transitional agency: cieve? 


tered environment (see Gre, i e 
s í ; 
4, oaaae a nblatt’s Paper in this issue). d that t3 
Be oe and/or Resocialization It is assume f 
mentally ill individual js Socially į i > use, ge 


store him to, or retrain him for, an adequate level of interpersonal com- 
petence, it is believed that he needs to live for a period in a protected 
social environment in which he may learn to interact effectively with 
Peer and authority figures. The peer group is comprised of others who 
have shared the common experience of illness and hospitalization, and 
are sharing the common experience of group living and moving toward 
normal community status. The authority figures are the rehabilitative 
enablers” who in the ideal case attempt to reduce social barriers between 
themselves and the patients while setting up “realistic” limits for be- 
‘avior, thus serving as “normal” role models, 


Dimensions of Pathway Organizations 


While all four types of pathway organizations described in this issue 

are characterized, explicitly or implicitly, by the common assumptions 

Iscussed above, they tend to vary along several dimensions structurally 

and functionally in terms of the kinds of solutions designed to meet needs 

of various patient populations in various settings. As schematized below, 

these dimensions are seen as possible alternative modes of transitional 
Care, 

. L. Closed and Open Systems. Rehabilitation may take place in a 
Series of institutional settings that may be conceptualized as ranging 
Tom the closed, custodial type of institution to the open, presumably 
€rapeutic type. One index of the degree of openness of the institutional 
System is the proportion of involvement of the member’s life-space in 1t, 
vt the extent to which it is responsible for, and seeks to control, the total 
ite of the patient. A frequent rehabilitative sequence along this con- 
tinuum is that which begins with the person’s admission to a closed ward 

ile he is in an acutely disturbed state, continues with his transfer to 
an open or convalescent ward as his symptoms remit, thence to a day hos- 
Pital, which places him back into community residence while continuing 

Ospital program. From this stage he may be discharged directly into 
j community or placed in one of a number of transitional facilities 


Such as those discussed herein. The assumption of rehabilitators is that as 


the : en Teochl 
ip, Patient is n more responsibilities and pressures of s 
life, DEEA p greater proportion of 


€ is placed into situations eh ee ae: 
ess of choice and decreasing pathological involvement. = 
React Professional and Lay Orientation. Pathway facilities differ m 
a "ms of the extent of their professional or lay emphasis, both in outloo 

ne J. The professional to lay continuum 


terms of th f personnel | 
c: of the use of pers : 

an be seen as extending SS the rather totally professional-medical 
i he partially professional, essentially 


alfway houses and sheltered workshops, 


Penn, 


‘Onme, . 
to the 
Erene 
Bardi; 


ay orientation of member-run, au! 
= along this dimension reflect basica 
S the amount of responsibility, Imiti 
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expatients whom it serves need and are prepared to accommodate, Path- | 
way organizations select members on the basis, in part, of whether the 
amount of professional-medical supervision available is sufficient for the | 
patient’s requirements. The traditional mental hospital has few criteria 

for selection other than mental illness (except legal requirements) , 
whereas sheltered workshops and halfway houses tend to exclude patients | 
who appear to need constant supervision and care. 

3. Dependence and Independence. All rehabilitative agencies, in- | 
cluding those with a transitional function, are faced with the paradox 
that while a major objective is the enabling of the patient to achieve 
sufficient independence to operate autonomously, the supports provided 
by the sheltered milieu may perpetuate the dependency that the patient 
brings with him, or stimulate latent dependent needs. To minimize such 
effects some facilities have established mechanisms such as time-limit 
on residence in certain halfway houses or on jobs, as in the case of the 
transitional employment program of Fountain House. Another impetus 
toward the shedding of dependency are the constant reminders of staff 
that the member is there only temporarily, and the proffering of their 
assistance in obtaining work and other means of achieving independent, 
community status. Where such mechanisms are not present, or do not 
operate effectively, fears have been expressed that the facility becomes 
a dumping ground” for unrehabilitatable patients. à 

. 4. Patient Role and Nonpatient Role. The objective of the rehabili- 
tation process seen sociologically, and also one of the objectives of the 
poe jien psychiatrically, is for the patient to surrender his role 1 
elie er ate an assumption of pathway facilities bo 
Cease? we re and design is that! they are constructed on like 

"or “normal” bases than the hospital by fostering family- 
or work-like situations analogous to those the patient will experience in 


the larger society. Experiencing the ways of transitional facilities should» 


in the ideal case, enable him gradually to relinquish the “abnormal” at, 


tributes of the patient role and resume or re-acquire attributes of a nom” 
patient or “normal” role. However, being a member of a pathway agency 
involves the assumption of an expatient role, To the extent that he is aP 
able to wean himself from the facility, he clings to this alternative 

nonpatienthood. A question is raised as to whether the rehabilitative pror 


ess E succeeded where the patient assumes the expatient role ind? 
nitely. 


Some Problems of Researching Pathway Organizations 


The research-minded reader will no doubt by this point wonder 
about the relative lack of specific, verifiable mate. of the effective? 
of these facilities. The fact that scant evidence is offered: of carefull 
controlled attempts at evaluation of results, and of clearly defined, w | 
able concepts and hypotheses, should not be construed pA being due ti 
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an oversight of the editors and contributors. Two of the contributions 
are based upon systematic studies, the details of which are published else- 
where. One is the experimentally-designed, controlled study of the Altro 
protected workshop by Meyer and Borgatta (1959a), the other is an ex- 
ploratory-descriptive study by Landy and Greenblatt (n.d.) of a half- 
way house in which an attempt was made to specify evaluative criteria. 
An extensive survey several years ago of evaluative research in prob- 
lems of mental health by a subcommittee of the National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council (N.ILM.H., 1955) disclosed a startling scarcity of 
careful objective studies of the exploratory or experimental variety, a 
reliance on untested impressions as proof, duplication of effort, lack of 
knowledge of previous studies and confusion of levels of conceptualiza- 
10n. 
In the absence of definitive studies, “clinical impressions” are often 
D as “proof” or “demonstration” of the value and effectiveness of path- 
ay agencies. Often the reader of these reports is hard put to distinguish 
Pia a hopes of utopian rehabilitative arrangements to be achieved pre- 
pliske y In an unknown future and actual evidence of specific accom- 
ff ment. Claims for the success of this or that venture often are made 
oly, or the reader is left with the impression that the facility is of un- 
Ls value and it only remains for the busy practitioners to put a 
oO team to work to uncover what is already an obvious fact. If the 
er is skeptical, it is wise that he remain so! 
a Some common assumptions of the worthwhileness of transitional 
erie may mislead the unwary reader into a perhaps unjustified feeling 
at these agencies already have conclusively demonstrated their value. 
sa few cautions are in order: (1) Brevity of length of stay does not neces- 
uly Imply that the rehabilitative objective has been accomplished, nor 
oes long-term residence indicate necessary failure. Ideas of optimal 
i of residence tend to differ among various facilities and ae to 
a isc with time and experience within the same facility, as in t e case 
‘in Paes houses (q.v-)- (2) Unsystematized impressions of success 
acilities that select patients on the basis of their presumed ability to 
— by what the facility offers, in the absence of adequate control 
taa to say the least, inconclusive. oir = qian feria IoT 
a ata without specification of premorbid base n | 
surement of rehabilitative status, SO that the latter may accurately 
© compared with the former as a measure of rehabilitation effectiveness 
i egree of “improvement,” is no more convincing — and in fact, may 
More deceptive — than use of uncontrolled clinical judgment. 
thea the experimentally-minded social researcher feel amplaet 
ed at the present state of research in this area, we must, in a 
al 3 Point out a few difficulties of controlled studies in clinical r io 
one settings: (1) Controlled studies imply that Oe ae onid 
€ceives the treatment OF rehabilitation program an 


Ness 
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group does not. This is difficult, often infeasible of scieplahanesn via 
subjects are ill human beings and ethical problems are ma e ree 
the giving or withholding of treatment (Landy, 1959). (2) different 
problem arises in regard to random assignment of Daven toe other 
groups receiving different types of treatment; few physicians or ahes 
practitioners wish to prescribe treatment via a table of random pn of the 
(3) Matching designs are not easy to execute since little is at pe 
variables along which patients should be matched and compared. a 
sociological factors like age, sex and socioeconomic status may sane 
fact be crucial or significant in studies of pathway agencies, and sign! 
variables have not yet been clearly identified, . ilitation 
Despite such knotty problems of research design in rehabili been 
some approximations of systematic procedure occasionally have sjorke 
achieved (Meyer and Borgatta, 1959 a,b). The studies of Altro V 
shop and Rutland Corner House have already been alluded i House 
reader will recall that a study is presently underway at Fountain the 
Foundation in which a control group of patients not accepted a at 
program is being compared with other groups receiving different oe o 
of services offered by this expatient organization. In the mounta psy 
studies appearing in the field of pharmacological treatment of ae T er 
chiatric patient, careful experimental designs are increasing in Pojan 
after several years of fragmentary studies of tiny samples, as clin iy: 
become more vitally aware of the need for replicability and yea 
Furthermore, occasionally in the past, follow-up studies of disc ents 
ne 
designs and even attempted clearly to — 
See N.I.M.H., 1955, and abstracts of morde! 
- See also Zubin and Staudt, 1957, LOR AT ol 


Some Crucial Problems Facin 


Currently all faciliti 
of the discharged menta 


g Transitional Agencies 
cs engaged in easing the community ™ ively; n 
l patient are groping, more or less intuh, all 
ms of practice that in some degree affect edin 
research of the order discussed in the Pr pat w 
definitive knowledge, it seems possible 
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jo? 
estoratl? 


raising and objectively facing these questions in terms of knowledge of 
everyday practices and policies tentative answers may be found. The 
editors are aware of the fact that no agency can succeed in its operations 
without a high level of “therapeutic enthusiasm” on the part of its staff. 
Practitioners must believe in what they are doing for their practices to 
have beneficial effects, But optimism, however necessary to the thera- 
peutic and rehabilitative process, is in itself no guarantee that the goals 
of the agency are being reached. Obscuring defects and playing up suc- 
cesses in a “best-of-all-possible-worlds” manner can only serve in the 
long run to deceive clients, sponsors, public and the agency itself. Honest 
appraisal of procedures and weighing of shortcomings may not always 
Serve to make the agency a sensational “success,” but it will insure that 
its future operations will be based on sounder knowledge and undoubted- 
ly increase the probability of true success. Some crucial problems to be 
faced, it seems to us, are these: ti 

1. Length of stay. While there are differences in individual needs, 
each agency eventually must learn a range of optimal length of stay. This 
must be considered in terms of balancing benefits accruing from the de- 
laying or decompression effect as against possible undesirable accretions 
of dependency, The goal is to maintain the transitional nature of the 
acility while serving as many clients as possible, and at the same time 
Providing maximum benefits to each. 

_ 2. Readmissions. To our knowledge, no agency has yet squarely faced 
this problem and little accurate information exists of readmission rates 
to transitional agencies. The fact of readmission, or even a series of 
readmissions through time, does not in itself indicate “failure” on the 
Part of the agency, any more than discharge without subsequent readmis- 
Ston indicates “success.” The question is the degree to which the facility 
Wishes to take on aspects of a “permanent sanctuary,” a friendly, pro- 
tected environment easily accessible to its graduate clients. This latter is 
an ideal of some social psychiatrists, who feel that the provision of such 
}, Sanctuary would eliminate the need for formal recommitment to mental 
"9Spitals and insure ultimate success of the rehabilitative aims. . 
eaten on aes end 1o operate on he basi of nan 
ie a criteria (i.e., no alcoholics, homosexuals, psychop: , etc. 
Policies «2: Consequently they have not 
(1) The success of the agency 


valuated if only “good risks” are admitted while “poor risks” 


l mitted, (2) Certain types of needy expatients may be ineligible to 
* existing facilities, (3) Facilities may not be aware of the extent 0 
sets ECneity of the patient population they serve and therefore may not 
ph uP appropriate procedures for staff selection, activity programming, 

ysical plant, and relationships with referring and cooperating agencies. 


al 
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4. Costs. It is not apparent to us that so far pathway E 
have in fact been able to operate more cheaply than hospitals a cena 
social agencies, To say that a facility “saves money” by anh $ ‘using 
constructed building, or by “borrowing” personnel or consu tants, ioe 
black ink on the red side of the ledger. If indeed these facilities 
more economically, then the yardstick must be the extent of eee il- 
prevention of hospital readmission, forestalling of effects of ER RE 
ness, and maintaining former patients in productive and gratifying 
munity roles. : a 

5 Determination of Need. While there is a general aapi D 
widespread needs exist among psychiatric patients for the types o. te 
ties discussed herein, no attempt has been made (except for a al 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, to appear pee 
to determine the scope and extent of such need. It has been tradi wid 
for social agencies to determine need of their services by aes eee 
surveys, but it is not at all clear to what extent the needs which rhe 
been measured are the ones actually being fulfilled by the agencies. ont 
problem of determination of need can be approached from the ae 
of sampling surveys of patients near discharge, or capable of disc ian x 
from hospitals and clinics, if rigorous criteria for the mesurem D r 
needs can be set up; or it could be approached through using nu sed; 
of readmissions within a year to hospitals and clinics as an index of ilized. 
or some combination or variation of these approaches could be uti aa 
At present, however, aside from the belief of some administrators 


eet > opn RU è O 
clinicians that such needs exist, there is little objective knowledg 
whether such beliefs are well-founded. 


Rehabilitation Values and American Culture 


; ; illness» 
Inevitably the culture and social structures in which mental il 


sge A i it, occ 
as well as treatment and rehabilitation procedures to alleviate it, mises 
will contextualize these Processes and furnish the values and pre 
which underlie them, The assum 


or 
4 3 a 
ch v h Pptions and operations of pathw ei 
ganizations, as will be seen from 
could take place only in a cult 


examination of the preceding P®t. 
American society. 


terize5 

For example, hi 
ceptable behavior, e; 
hancement of self- 


ure such as that which charac 


à cr 
ghly valued are the following: work, socially or 
galitarianism, democracy, individual expressio t jli- 
esteem, reduction of social barriers between TO pict 
tators and patients, facilitation of upward and downward commu self 


3 . z : : j 
tion, restoration of earning power, helping the patient to help 5 com” 
perservering hope even for the apparently chronically ill, therapeut!“ 5 cae 
munity, therapeutic society, imp 


rovement of morale at all levels, yk, 
tion and enlightenment of the community about mental illness, pent tbs 
collaboration, adaptation to the community, emphasis on ego-stt© 

interpersonal competence, and so on. 
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_ Hand-in-hand with such values is a sanguine belief that all bar- 
riers to rehabilitative goals can be overcome if only enough money, per- 
sonnel, physical facilities, cooperation, teamwork and so on, can be 
brought into play in the rehabilitative effort. Implicit, too, is the future- 
time orientation so typical of American society; no matter how sick and 
socially impaired the individual, he can be helped to fulfill his future 
Promise if the restorative forces of medicine, social work, nursing, social 
Science and other groups are brought to bear upon his problem. Eventual- 
ly the mountains of mental disease will be leveled with the bulldozers 
of therapy and rehabilitation. Past failures are challenges to present ef- 
fort in order to attain future possibilities, not portents of future failures. 

To understand and cope with the problems raised by the influence 
of cultural values on rehabilitation, rehabilitators must of course under- 
stand something not only of the orientations that exemplify American 
Society and its elements, among which they and the patient are num- 
bered, but they must begin to discover handles for grasping their social 
and cultural dynamics. In what ways do these values interlock and inter- 
relate in something approaching a synthesis of American culture patterns? 
In what ways do these values appear to contradict and pull against each 
Other? Assuredly all these values do not make for a perfectly integrated 
cultural whole, and their disconsonances and antithetic valences may 

e in part responsible for the cultural dislocation and psychological con- 

ict that disturbs the troubled individual. Furthermore, new values are 
He introduced in a period of rapid cultural change, old values are 
SA on ner meanings oe ad nn a RO 

is (Landy, 1958). We are not suggesting that rehal ; 
essional endeavor must—or can—be value-free. True “nonjudg- 
Mental” evaluation is probably impossible. But awareness of values and 
ne cultural dynamics which bring them into synthesis or pull them into 

‘organization may help rehabilitators to understand more clearly the 
is asia with which they deal, and perhaps make such rehabilitative 
Sencies as pathway organizations operate more effectively. 


Fina] Remarks 


wae contributors to this issue obviously differ as to re 
ticular! Style, intellectual and emotional commitments, and a ook a 
com y their degree of optimism or pessimism), it may be unwise to 
asie arc and rank these pathway modalities as to effectiveness on the 
is ee of th ter feels the agency he describes 
doubts mely efficacious while another feels the agency he writes about p 
cility a rehabilitative value, we should not conclude that the former ta- 
Š superior to the latter. f 

comitang om types of facilities become increasingly pervasive, with or 
ative ie renee in vested interests, there is a tendency toward rehabili- 

Perialism; the claims it makes for itself, upon close examination, 
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may not differ essentially from the features of any modern, open-door, 
therapeutically-oriented hospital or social agency. _ i EPRA 

The editors trust that the frankness of their critique will be inter 
preted not as due to a feeling of discouragement and lack of ee 
garding these pathway facilities, but as an indication of their belie oe 
these new rehabilitative modalities of contemporary psychiatry are wor 
careful consideration and hold immense promise for the present an 
future. 
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FOREWORD 


_ In this issue Raymond and Alice Bauer attempt to assess the relation- 
ship of the mass media of communication to American Society. That this 
18 a salient social issue barely needs comment. That this is still a con- 
ae fuzzy and empirically confusing topic also requires no elabora- 
ot What the Bauers have attempted in order to fashion a cleaner fall- 

generated by this issue is a fascinating intellectual exercise. First, they 
Gen explicated the “theory” of mass society. (Or better yet, portenting 
: a criticism: a “theory” of mass society.) Following this, they ferret 
fi t € empirical record—principally from the communications research 
eld—in order to compare the generalizations of the critics to the data 
Ertliered by the researchers. The discrepancies between the “reality” of 
i ory and the “facts” of the empiricists merit discussion, And the Bauers, 
one attempt to make sense in and of this penumbra, draw out many 

€resting and provocative conclusions. i f ; 
cont Because the editorial board of the JOURNAL believed this topic a 
Toversial one, we have parted with tradition in this number. We 
oe invited comment on the Bauers’ essay from social scientists whom 
aü elt would provide differing points of view, who would disavow or 
in igh some of the Bauers’ conclusions. (Like all the others concerned 
on me we, too, are in favor of pluralism.) Talcott Parsons and Wins- 
medi hite have, in their comment, attempted to place the field of Ea 
out fae communication within the more familiar and finely oe he ‘i 
cepti elds of economic political theory. Lewis Coser has taken moe ex- 
sareh to many of the Bauer’s conclusions as well as he empi re- 
conc cited by them. Since the comments were solicited with the may 
Cou Urrence of the Bauers, we offered the Bauers an opportunity for 
nter-comments. — 
confi lere is no clear winner or loser in the debate. The oe 
this aS evidence, and ideological preoccupation, T S me 
Teality. d, make it hazardous to confirm and neha “ie z gerre 
ma iig relationship of man to man, of man to state and | T unity, 
neeg 2 to other differentiated elements In 4 changing social system — 
e determined and understood. It is to this challenge which the 


Bac’ to b 
er; e 
S and their commentators have addressed themselves. 


Warren G. Bennis 
Issue Editor 


America, ‘Mass Society’ and Mass Media’ 


Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer 


I. What Model of Study Can Be Used 


_ There seems to be little doubt that there is some determinate re- 
lationship between a society and its system of communications. Certain 
8ross relationships seemed obvious. It is certainly more than an accident 
that the society most developed technologically should also be the society 
in which mass communications are also most developed. The history of 
the growth of the American system of communications can be written 
largely in technological and economic terms, The extensive development 
of the mass media for transmission of information and entertainment de- 
Pended on a high level of technological advance and a great deal of 
Wealth and social leisure. It is equally certain that there is also a de- 
terminate relationship in the other direction, that a society as complex 
and extensive as ours requires a flow of information and ideas that could 
T be handled by more primitive means. It has also been suggested—al- 

ough this is a moot point—that our civilization generates a demand 

apart from and beyond opportunity) for the vast amount of diversion 
and entertainment that is produced by our press, radio, movies, and tele- 


Vision, 


There is a considerable body of speculation and generalization con- 


C i . . . . 
“rning the relationship of the mass media of communication to American 


es While there is a wide variety of assertions—optimistic and pessi- 
ce specific and general, informed and uninformed, sophisticated and 

ve—on this topic, there is only one position of prominence which ap- 
Proximates a coherent “theoretical” statement, the so-called theory of 
Mass Society and mass culture. We use the word “theoretical” in quota- 


1 
In the s i his essay was written in 1956-1957 (as part of 
ek eandinted by Professor Walt W. Rostow 


M.LT.) a good deal of material has 


y: to appear on this topic. In our judgment the newer material [er 

at the empirical data) would not cause us to change the positions we too 
<arlier period. There is, of course, a temptation to cite such newer data 

a tem it seems to favor one’s foresight. However, rather than succumb to such 

Visio, ‘tion we have limited ourselves in mid—1960 only to such editorial re- 

Stand as seemed needed for additional clarity, The arguments (and the sources) 
as of mid-1957. 


lar, e 
in oct Study of American society being ¢ 


enter for International Studies, 


tion marks because we agree with Bell? that the statements of the pro- 
ponents do not in fact constitute a set of interrelated propositions of suf- 
ficient coherence to justify the label of a theory. Nevertheless the “theory 
of mass society” must, by virtue of its provocativeness, the articulateness 
of its supporters, and its prevalence among intellectuals, be taken as the 
point of departure in a discussion of the role of the mass media in 
America. 

The essentials of the theory are rather familiar.* Bell summarizes 
them briefly: 


The conception of “mass society” can be summarized as follows: 
The revolutions in transport and communications have brought men 
into closer contact with each other and bound them in new ways; the 
division of labor has made them more interdependent; tremors in one 
part of the society effect all others. Despite this greater interdependence, 
however, individuals have grown more estranged from one another. The 
old primary group ties of family and local community have been shat- 
tered; ancient parochial faiths are questioned; few unifying values are 
taken their place. Most important, the critical standards of an educate 
elite no longer shape opinion or taste. As a result, mores and morals 
are in constant flux, relations between individuals are tangential oF aie 
Partmentalized rather than organic. At the same time greater org 
een Ee a intensifies concern over status. Instead of a ear 
plicity of fe hme by dress or title, cach l aune eioi o! 
have ika constantly has to prove himself in a succ: Pe 

f situations. Because of all this, the individual loses a coherent iths. 
Thea Mig anxieties increase, There ensues a search fo r 
who, Ty hei whe Bi sahn aue ie me si a 
and fullness of Pon each person the semb ance Ider unifying be- 

Personality, supplies a substitute for the older 


lief that the mass Society has destroyed.* 


ex a key event in the evolution of the mass society 
n ibe ý acknowledged) was the development of printing: ~ ons 
p ssible to disseminate printed material to large numbers © d artist! 
eat a number of things began to happen. The intellectual 4 $ 

c! of printed material, it is argued, was watere 
popular taste, Wi i losi ce 
telas e. With successive technological advan ed t 

‘slon—the economics of mass communications dema” 


eat 1956, Woe 


hat 2 § 


Dani & Me 
aniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society,” Commentary gills: 


P A 
The Poa Prosentative statement of this view may be found, chapter A eg Oe 
Mass Societ site, New York, Oxford University Press, hite, editors esentati 
ture, Gle ety. Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning yha f repe TH 
ue ncoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1957, contains a g00 i 
volume Y Proponents of the notion of the mass society 4” 
contains also a number of well presented dissents. 


“Bell, op. cit., p. 75. 


es A i audience be reached and hence that the level of per- 
Omate e more and more accommodated to the least common de- 
“masses” ) be taste. On the one hand, the public (the alternate term is 
iaa GF ns ae the patron of the arts. On the other hand, the broad 
ona È also became, the victims of mass communications. Being 
n A 2 industrial society they developed an insatiable appetite for 
inachinatie iversion, a circumstance which makes them susceptible to the 
result of P of the few who control the media of communications, One 
tnanis a process, it is „alleged, is that the groundwork is laid for totali- 
inal nother result is the progressive deterioration of the arts and of 
iay taste. The general argument is bolstered by a number of subsid- 
ing r IE The mass media, by portraying debauchery and vio- 
men imulate the same sort of behavior in the masses. The mass media 
M a substitute for “real” experience, etc. 
ai any of these features of mass communications are blamed by some 
Position + dividuals who are regarded as being ina 
entertaj o correct the abuses and improve the quality of information and 
these amie (more properly, to replace entertainment by art since in 
on iscussions the two are often placed in opposition to each other). 

: er, the pure version of the “theory of mass society” treats the pos- 


sibili: $ 
ty of such reform as an illusion: 


There are theoretical reasons why Mass Culture is not and can never be 
Y good . . . The mass man is a solitary atom, uniform with and undif- 


oi tiated from thousands and millions of other atoms who go to make 
P “the lonely crowd,” as David Riesman well calls American society » » » 
f the alleged responsibility of 


the case 0 
ple for the horrors of Nazism (or Soviet 


‘Sig a me social groups for this result. Hu- 
ang eings have been caught up in the inexorable workings of a mech- 
ae that forces them . . - into its own pattern. I see Mass Cul- 
i a a reciprocating engine, and who is to say, once it has been set 
‘1 motion, whether the stroke oF the counterstroke is “responsible” for 


its $ 
continued action?’ 


ommunism), 


arge portion of the “theory of mass 
media more optimistically. Authors 
dustria, Lyman Bryson and others see the mass media as binding the in- 

society together, as serving as 2 latter-day town meeting, folk 
> town crier, etc.? This y agree with much of what 


SS 


a 
. Dw 
pitons wight Macdonald, “A Theory 
at zi cit. These quotations are 
in sequence in the text they 


a 
L 
New yman Bryson, editor, The Commu 


B: x 
tos, 1945 Institute for Religious and S 


A ; 
number of writers accept a l 


in Rosenberg and White, 
taken from PP- 69-72. Although they do 
form the essence of Macdonald’s argument. 


nication of Ideas; a Series of Addresses, 
ocial Studies, distributed by Harper & 


of Mass Culture” 


Oe 
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the critics of mass society have to say, but are less pessimistic about the 
side effects of mass communications and more optimistic in general about 
the fate of our society. For the most part, the position of the defenders of 
mass communications is less well developed, does not cut so deep, nor does 
it pose so many meaningful problems, It is not out of disrespect for the 
proponents of the more optimistic view that we have decided to focus our 
attention on the critics; it is rather that the critics constitute more of a 
challenge by virtue of their numbers, the plausibility of many of their dire 
predictions, and the elaborate machinery of scholarship they have mo- 
bilized. 

The over-all approach we would like to adopt is that of a parallel 
comparison of the “pure” form of the theory of mass society as it applies 
to the role of mass communications with the findings and the theoretical 
models of empirical researchers of mass communications. In doing this, we 
will have, of course, to indulge in certain exaggerations. The distinction 
between the “theorists” and the “researchers” is difficult to maintain 
empirically, since there is at many points a considerable overlap of per- 
sonnel, Furthermore, not all the “theorists of the mass society” agree at all 
points with the more extended version of that position. Nevertheless, the 
attempt seems worth the effort, Where there is an appropriate body of 
data, we will ask whether or not it squares with the theory of mass society. 
Where there are no direct data, we will compare the assumptions of the 
researchers with the assumptions of the “critics of mass society.” It does 
not follow inevitably, of course, that the assumptions of the researchers 
are necessarily more correct than the assumptions of the commentators: 
However, the assumptions of the researchers are more likely to be a 
ditioned by their direct contact with empirical data. For this reason ! 
seems worthwhile to proceed on an assumption of our own, that the as- 
sumptions of the researcher are likely to be closer to “reality.” he 

The reader may perhaps be alert to the oft-made assertion that t 


i s n- 
researchers were hired to prove to advertisers that the mass media could i 
fluence buying habits. 


ers are therefore pre 


men, they may in fact be so prejudiced. If they are, then our gener? 
observation that it was precisely the attempts to “prove” (or, tion 
neutrally, assess) the effects of the mass media which led to a realiza 

of their limitations, is all the more remarkable. 


II. The Communication Model’s Assumptions® 
The Myth of the Omnipotent Media 


f i icans 
Prior to World War II a substantial portion of the literate ne Ex- 
seemed morbidly preoccupied with the power of the mass medi® 


. F : berg ® 
"ef. David Riesman, “Listening to Popular Music,” in Rosen 


White, editors, of. cit., 408-409, ai 


H i : foun! 
The same line of argument as we employ in this section will be 
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— a 


posés were written of the “ 
ties ‘ i f the ‘lords of the press,” inati 
ias ay _ interests,” and eee oe ag 
George R P pe arly successful tactics of such “propa — e 
offered a me ee, and Edward L. Bernays. Ae on 
tion of the woe Peer dock ae ae age ae good por 
bine co Beedent ed to training them in the analysis and 
ganda C n in the press and radio. The Insti 
rd ect me I formed. Adult education sessions lg 
Sais bir ennan an investigation of “munitions industry propaganda” 
midiibs, alnas o e into World War I. Readers, writers, researchers, social 
side o- m, Ton who viewed the mass media, whether from in- 
he e are the common tacit impression of their omnipotence. 
nant view was that there was almost a Neto. relations 


ship þh 

etween tl 
recent ae the content of the medi ar okie 
at critic he media and their im the publ 
media as hd the mass media says: “The skeet P i ` 
magic of ws hae aaa almost amounts to magic. . .™° This aaa ah, 
edia w i st confi he aa a 
was not in the past confined to the opinion tesia ng 


share s A 
plies vs by the researcher and the critic. 
historically =; Lazarsfeld point out that the mass media were regarded 
alent of th either with optimism as being potentially the functional equiv- 
as agents of town meeting” in the new urban society, or pessimistically 
of evil aiming at the total destruction of democratic society”— 
at of the present-day critics of the mass 


this ] 

a i 

atter view corresponding to th 

hared the same implied premises: 


Medi 
a. Both parties, however, s$ 
the Fiom one point of view, these two conceptions of the function of 
ever, it s media appear widely opposed. From another viewpoint, how- 
, it can be shown that they are not far apart at all. That is to say; 
of the mass media as a new dawn for 
f evil design 


tho. 
se 
who saw the emergence 
he media as instruments 0! 
of mass communications 


em 
nad e and those who saw t 
In their a uch the same picture of the process nm 
Millions om Their image, first of all, was of an atomistic mass of 
essage; readers, listeners and movie goers prepared to receive the 
Powerful and secondly, they pictured every Message asa direct and 
short, th stimulus to action which would elicit immediate response. In 
unifyin, e media of communication Were Jooked upon as a new kind of 
every g force—a simple kind of nervous system — reaching out to 
eye and ear, in a society characterize rphous social 


rganizati 

ization and a paucity of interpersonal rela 
Illinois: The Free 

e in support 

rees with 

although 


Ppt K: 
of 956 and Paul Larzasfeld, Personal Influence, Glencoe, ” 
th the resen These authors assemble @ good deal of research evidenc 
lag 3s, Sis archer’s model of communication. While our presentation ag) 

Sel S own view of the researcher's model evolved independently, 
t of the same evidence. 


9 
Mil 
tog, OF. cit, p. 315. 


at: 
Z and Lazarsfeld, op. cit P- 16. 
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It is ironic, or perhaps inevitable, that this view is retained in sub- 
stantial fashion by only the critics of the mass media. We say that it is 
perhaps inevitable that this group retains this image because without 
this image they could not maintain their present level of alarm over the 
impact of the mass media. It would still be possible to be critical, but not 
with the same degree of intensity, and with the same degree of assurance 
that the content of the media could be equated with their effect on the 
populace. 

„There were many sources, some negative and some positive, of this 
earlier exaggerated view of the power of the mass media, One of them 
ba bragging of World War I propagandists, such as George Creel. 
peek = the horrified reactions of the exposers of oe 
and then Re ei Se nie & relatively Se sy ae 
number of dail ains began to dominate the mass media. The a s9 T 
Centu eya Base, nt began to shrink after the first decade of nje 
wane. ven though the population was growing rapidly. As far _ 
diced b Pa i were concerned, their independence was P af 
thirties n ii growth of newspaper chains, and the wire services: =} re 
“monopoli FaN the new medium, appeared to be becoming even ia 
a third ie than the press. To these actual developments we AOS yen 
iether k 5 the attitude of Marxists toward capitalist society. edits 
or the ex a vi no changes in the structure of the American mass any 
American arene’ of World War I propaganda, it is likely thar a 
the fact i of the thirties would have been concerne ely f 
nanced by the ree media were owned by capitalists and larg 

Th the ales rai of other capitalists. . jé: Most 
communications actors must be added a fourth negative © ‘sh the 
structure of the Bae prior to World War II was concerne oa their 
audience or readership ma their content, an yana S ee y de- 
veloped. It is tishi . The study of effects was muc ee archers ™ 

y improbable that any one of these rese direct 


response to e Š 

linear telaten e question, would have said that there wae a was 
studying and rig Petween the content of the communication | yet, 
š e ° : a Ti 
either this ass effect of this content on the audiences he st tion it 


i HE os uest! 
directly by Ss was built into his work, or he had to I dless 


to say, effects T effects rather than taking them for ead ‘the mot? 
vulnerable bec: te studied and the more they were StUQC™ pedi 


: edia- 
fect studies det the notion of the omnipotence of the r m T no 
until approximat ~— well into the early twenties Howey , mpe 

ey the beginning of World War II that the! a 


e 

rchers’ model of the role of the mass m mentato" 
a o 

mass communications that which is still held by many © 


We will dwell at some length on the developments jn CO) 


tions research which challenged the notion of the omnipotence of the 
mass media. For this reason we shall pause briefly to note a convergent 
trend arising out of the practical experience of the “operators,” the 
Opinion makers. This development is recorded by Kris and Leites in their 
essay on “Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda.”?? The authors note 
that there was a great disparity between the propaganda of World War I 
and that of World War II, There were three areas of difference: World 
War II propaganda was less emotional; it was less moralistic; “propa- 
ganda during the second World War tended to put a moderate ceiling 
on grosser divergences from presently or subsequently ascertainable facts, 
divergences that were more frequent in propaganda during the first 
World War.?? In other words, despite the greater development of the 
mass media in the latter period, they were employed with a more modest 
Conception of their powers. 5 
_ _ Kris and Leites place two interesting qualifications on their general- 
lzations. The trend they note became more marked as World War II pro- 
Sressed, Second, it is more true of the propaganda of the Western demo- 
Cratic countries (which, by the way, were the areas in which communica- 
tions research predominated) than of the propaganda of Germany and 
ussia. 
_ They attribute this trend, at least in part, to the development of 
resistance to propaganda among the Western peoples during the period 
tween the wars. There seems to be little doubt that there is a large 
Measure of truth in this point. It is scarcely probable that both the com- 
Municators and their audience were not affected by the spate of propa- 
Sanda exposés in the period preceding World War II, and that the com- 
Municators as a consequence were more alert to creating conditions of 
confidence. To the extent that this factor carried weight, it is possible 
that the “myth of omnipotence” was more accurate in the prewar period. 
t is our suspicion, however, that it was extremely inaccurate even then. 
cae whatever weight we give to the argument of Kris and Leites as to 
i Sui of this shift, the fact remains that World War II propagandists be- 
ae e progressively more conservative in their estimate of what could be 
omplisheq by the skillful manipulation of words. 


Di ; 
“solution of the Myth 
en hi the Foreword to Katz and Lazarsfeld’s Personal Influence, writ- 
n 1955, Elmo Roper comments: ** 
n 
tepring aist Kris and Nathan Leites, “Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda,” 


Cation U in Wilbur Schramm, editor, The Process and Effects of Mass Communi- 
? “rbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955, 489-500. 


Tèid., p, 491, 


1; 


a 
Oi r 
mig Roper in the Foreword to Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. xv. 


As the result of my own research into public attitudes I have come 
to the tentative conclusion that ideas often penetrate the public as a 
whole slowly and— even more important — very often by interaction of 
neighbor on neighbor without any apparent influence of the mass media. 


Perhaps some statement of this sort might be found among the public 
utterances of opinion pollers of the prewar era, However, Roper’s phrase- 
ology implies what our own judgment suggests, that it is highly unlikely 
that any one would even have asked himself the relevant question. In 
this question we would like to trace the sequence of events that led to 
the dissolution of the myth of the omnipotence of the mass media in 

the minds of the researchers. 
erat Hee thirties, concern over control of the press by representa- 
the field of ie ee groups was naturally most actively focused on 
weenie P et n an era when Franklin D, Roosevelt enjoyed over- 
Recalli D ar support, the press was overwhelmingly opposed to him. 
ng as best we can the feel of the mid-thirties, we have the im- 
cee Roosevelt's victory was regarded as a personal triumph. 
about i be aea to be a fluke. While this might have led to doubts 
to question itp e press, there was in fact, no strong initial tendency 
from the 1936 ies of the press, Rather the lesson that was learned 
opinion; and ne a ey was that the press did not represent majority 
The Paina ore, one had all the more reason to fear its power. 
model of ite aes in the communications researcher’s view of the 
paign. True. Kareli meaag came during the 1940 electoral cam- 
more pertine tl osevelt won again in the face of a hostile press. But 
ntly, Lazarsfeld et al. did a study of voting behavior in Erie 


County, Pennsylvania. Th; " 
of the snes ee This study was designed to test the influence 


this portion of the ner Jn a presidential election. The results 
little evidence of peopl Sugation were essentially negative. There wa 
the influence of de pe changing their political stand as a result © 
results from effect jo media. As we have indicated above, negative 
county study as a Phi had earlier precedents. The status of the pre 
eral novel factors: ng point, therefore, must be attributable to sev 


(1). Since this was a large- d survey 


behavior 


findings 


scale, very carefully conducte 
f following the opinions and 
most mie months; the i County 

2). . ngly negative to that time. — A 
PR Rpm! of additional ins permitted a provisional 
munications,” Thi emative model, that of the “two-step flow of Te 
i 'S two-step model was suggested by the fact that t 


* Reported in th azel 


e now fam nd H 
Gaudet, The People’ z ous, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, ar sS» 
1940. sen CREIGE (2nd ed.), New York: Columbia University Ee 
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Persons who actually changed their voting intentions, had done so as 
a result of personal contact rather than under the influence of the press 
or radio, 

(3). The notion of the “two-step flow” was not permitted to die. 
The Continuing research interests of Paul Lazarsfeld and his colleagues 
and the existence of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
Jniversity, resulted in an active exploration of this new model in a se- 
ries of studies aimed at locating “opinion leaders” and patterns and 


(4). As so often happens, “the times were ripe,” and other studies 


This was most marked with respect to wartime informational pro- 
8tams. The World War I propagandist was free to ply his trade unham- 
Pered by any feedback from his audience. But, between the wars, the 
technique of survey research had been developed, as had social psycholog- 
eo Methods of experimental evaluation of the impact of communica- 

ons, 

, Some of the survey assessments of the success of public informa- 
tion campaigns produced dismally discouraging findings. The follow- 
ing example is merely illustrative: 

+ a survey was conducted early in the war to determine why people 
bought war bonds. Most of them (65 per cent in April, 1943) said it 
was to finance the war; at this time 14 per cent said it was to help in- 

ation, A tremendous advertising campaign was conducted in the next 

ew years, with the prevention of inflation an important theme. In June, 
1945, 68 per cent of the people thought bonds should be bought to help 


finance the war and 14 per cent thought they should be aoe sewe 
Prevent inflation.25 


The Research Branch, I & E Division of the War Department, 
ronducteq careful experimentation on the effects of mass communica- 
nonsi ther experimental studies in the past had been premised upon 
a differentia] effect of various types of communications and media, But 

ese €xperiments, being larger in scale than any previous research pro- 
Sram of like nature, and coming at a time when field research was pro- 
marked negative findings, drove one more wedge into the 
. an omnipotent mass communications system by showing that 
amp ications are highly differential in their impact. To cite as an ex- 
© one of the most famous of these experiments, whether a one- 
Pende. two-sided presentation of an argument: Was more effective, de- 
2" the initial attitude of the audience. 


wy 0n Haire, Psychology in Management, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956, 
fiela, Reported in Carl I, Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred D. Shef- 
Press, 1949 Ments in Mass Communications. Princeton, Princeton 


University 
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id., Chapter 8. 
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j : variability of 
Even though E e i as persuasivė 
e to communications, suc! studies ‘were: y. sitate the 
pos ee ditional field studies which continued to demon: a 
ii fel S of mass communications under many neam 
Whereas social scientists of the prewar period wrote ames See 
ples of propaganda,” those of the postwar period Poot 
“Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail. ion campaign 
One of the most conspicuous failures of an E a Stes 
was the attempt in 1947-1948 to bring information eter ; F 
Nations to the people of Cincinnati2° In an effort to stimula or 
in and convey information about the United Nations, two orga a eae 
literally bombarded the city of Cincinnati with an ee spot 
paign over a period of six months. Radio stations schedule si a 
broadcasts a week. The newspapers played up United Nations iva Ey 
the six months’ period. This use of the mass media was — 59,588 
less formal means, Hundreds of movies were shown. “In all, he d by 
Pieces of literature were distributed and 2,800 clubs were eg reach 
Speakers supplied by a speakers? bureau.” “The objective was to 


a in Cin- 
m one way or another every adult among 1,155,703 residents i 
cinnati’s retail trading zone,”20 


The National Opinion Rese: 


the 
arch Center conducted a survey of 
local Opinions and 


attitudes toward the United Nations a ‘a hat 38 
ning and at the end of this six-months? period. As far as eins ae 
edge of the United Nations was concerned, the campaign was is for ex- 
eda the before and after scores Temained remarkably constant; United 
ample, in September, 34 per cent said they had heard of the ked; in 
Nations? veto Power and 7 per cent could explain how it wor: : = 
March these figures were almost unchanged — 37 per cent and few 
cent.” This was approximately the picture on all items. While a 
Improved over the s; 


ill 
and stil 
e six months’ period, others became worse, 
others were unchanged, 


l A ional cam- 
. S major explanation of the failure of the eS ane 

paign lay in the act that the people who were initially best 

and least in nee 


most 
à d of information were precisely those wi oe peo- 
likely to be exposed to the communications, The less well info’ 


set PE Byman Paul B. Sheatsley, “Some Reasons wa 

tion Campaigns Fail,” reprinted in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore ond ed., 

and Eugene L, > editors, Readings in Social Psychology, 2 

olt and Co., 1952, 86-95. 
* Reported in Shirley A, 

Educational Campaign: The 

Journal of Sociology, 


* Ibid., p. 390. 
* Ibid., p. 399. 


an 
“ ort on 
Star and Helen MacGill PIERES me America® 
Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations, 
January, 1950-55, 389-400. 
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ple, who in fact indicated their own need and desire for information, 
simply were not reached; their interest was not sufficient to cause them 
to attend the communications. 

We have, of course, no intention of maintaining that the mass 
media have no effect. We do believe, however, that the accumulated evi- 
dence of communications research challenges sharply three premises that 
underlie, either implicitly or explicitly, the model of communications still 
held by the “critics of mass society” and which have been abandoned 
by the researchers: (1) that informal communications play a minor role, 
if any, in modern Society; (2) that the audience of mass communication 
is a “mass” in the sense of being socially “atomized ;” (3) that content 
and effect may be equated. 


The Role of Informal Communication 


Certainly no single individual has ever said that there were no in- 
.rmal communications in an industrial society. Yet, inevitably, in study- 
ME the differences between communications in a modern industrial so- 
ciety and a folk society, one tended to emphasize the relative unimpor- 
tance of informal communications in a society dominated by the mass 
media. The Obvious thing to study was the distinctive, new phenomenon 
ofa System of mass communications. The tacit assumption of both social 
theorists (whether optimistic or pessimistic in their approach to the 
pedia), and of communications reseachers up to World War II, was 


t unii . \ ; 
TA informa] communications played no crucial role in a “mass society.” 
e ye 


Probably the main Support for this assumption was, as suggested 


ne = amount of attention devoted to such Significant social events 
the a evelopment of the press, the growth of the movie industry, and 
the aie of radio broadcasting. Additional Support was found in 
ciety, As that primary groups had little role in a modern industrial so- 
en es Shils points out in his review of the study of the primary 
tegali American sociologists of two or three decades ago tended to 
(amon Primary groups as an anachronism.** European social theorists 
a me them, Marx), whether pessimistically or optimistically, looked 
isap to the “new society” in which informal primary groups would 
than ce - Marxist utopianism, it will be remembered, eulogized rather 
While {precated the dissolution of such primary groups as the family. 
~ © present day “theorists of mass society” deprecate rather than 


ang pe dward A. Shils, “The Study of the Primary Group” in Daniel Lerner 
Scope and D. Laswell, editors, The Policy Sciences; Recent Developments in 
Method, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951, 44—69. 


ti 2 . 
(Thraas true, as Shils notes, that members of the Chicago School of Sociology 
regarded | example) did studies of primary groups, but these groups were 

as an integral part of the evolving society. 
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eulogize, they follow in the tradition of assuming that primary groups 
dissolve under the impact of industrialization. 

As so often in this essay, we are confronted with covergent phe- 
nomena when we analyze the transmutation of the social scientist’s model 
of mass communications. The importance of the primary group in Ameri- 
can society began to assert itself in various areas of inquiry sometime 
around the mid-thirties. In the field of practical endeavors this redis- 
covery of the primary group was most dramatic in industrial sociology 
and psychology. Since the classic studies of Mayo, Roethlesberger, and 
others at the Harvard Business School, the field of industrial relations 
and business administration has been dominated by a concern over in- 
formal human relations in industry. Simultaneously social science Te 
searchers such as Lewin and Moreno turned their efforts to studying 
small groups. The reasons for the increased interest of social scientists 
in the study of small groups and interpersonal relations are, of course, 
complex. But the fact remains that, in this alleged mass society © 
atomized individuals, the most active area of research in American 50- 
ciology and psychology has been precisely that sphere of human behavior 
which was supposed to disappear, or at least to atrophy radically. 

_ In the field of communications research it was the aforementione 
Erie County Study which marked the turning point in the attention 
which researchers devoted to informal communications. Under the stimi- 
lus of the “two-step” model of communications, researchers from 
Bureau of Applied Social Research began the search for “opinion os 
ers” who mediated between the media and the broad mass of the pope 
lation. Successive studies indicated that the original two-step model w 
somewhat overly simple.** “Opinion leaders” were not a single type © 
person. They varied with the subject matter under consideration. ee 
exercized their influence in varying fashion. The flow of influence WAS 
not always “downwards,” but sometimes “upwards” and “sidewarcs: 
The network of communications is a socially structured one depending 
upon established patterns of social relations. this 

Simic the Bureau of Applied Social Research has spearheaded ay 
He ie informal communications, one of its most recent products Sael 
= i p adape mis new focus of = poy rug jn the 
menial ves a aes the spread of the use of a of interrela- 

mmunity.*5 In this study, the established pattern 


n 
hu Katz has p n- 


%* Since the followi ; li 

wing passage was written, an article by Eli ts 

brought to our attention in which he makes virtually every one of she Par 

tained in the next several pages. Elihu Katz, “The Two-Step Flow © Quarter? 

cation: An Up-to-Date Report on an Hypothesis,” Public Opinion 

Spring, 1957, 27, 61-78. in the 
ion i 

and Innovation teri)” 


* Herbert M i “Soci i 
enzel and Elihu Katz, “Social Relations bie Opinion 


Medical Professsion: the Epid oe 
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tions of the doctors in the community, both socially and professionally, 
is taken as the matrix within which the pattern of interpersonal influence 
takes place. The point of entry of information about the new drug into 
a New England medical community was studied, together with the time 
of adoption of the drug (measured by the date at which it was first 
Prescribed), and the patterns and mechanisms of influence, The pat- 
tern of findings is too complicated to permit summarization, However, 
we may quote the authors’ concluding remarks about the basic communi- 
Cations model: 


+ we have found it necessary to propose amendments for the model 
of the two-step flow of communications: by considering the possibility 
of multi-step rather than two-step flow; by noting that sources other 
than printed publications may be the channels to the outside world 
maintained by the opinion leaders; by noting that the model may not 
apply to channels of low prestige and usually easy accessibility; and by 
ifferentiating various kinds of leadership, especially by emphasizing 
the differential roles of the innovator or pioneer on the one hand and 
the opinion leader or arbiter on the other.?¢ 


k Obviously the subject matter of this study, the adoption of a drug 
n the medical community of a specific city, is not one which is ordinari- 
ly handled by the mass media, and it is equally clear that a group of doc- 
TS is not a representative segment of the population. What is relevant 
about this study, however, is that attempts to trace patterns of informal 
.“Munications associated with topics dealt with in mass communica- 
tions leq to the use of a sociometric design rather than to a traditional 
‘ample survey, 
The use of the sample survey, which has virtually dominated com- 
“Nications research in recent decades, accepted implicitly the notion 
oF the “atomized” individual. A sample of individuals is selected out of 
bi Population which may or may not be characterized by structured inter- 
ronal relationships. (We are arguing, of course, that such structured 
i qonships invariably exist in the population from which the sample 
in R ia The nature of the data inclines one to accept the individuals 
Of ce ample as individuals, or at best to look at them as representative 
Certain categories in the population; i.e., the young v.s. the old, the 
relate the rich, etc. Any attempt to reconstruct the structure of inter- 
but jo nships from which the sample was drawn may not be impossible, 
act a m the nature of things a tour de force. Any attempt to trace the 


~~ of communications is even more difficult.27 Hence, an ef- 
"Ibid, p, 359, 
kid 


Statin, hether or not it is necessary to say so, we would like 


to be explicit in 
ervey, „ât the above comment is not intended as a serio 


i us Criticism of sample 

of g e ae se, nor as a forecast that they will decline in use. At the present stage 

ing with 9Y of informal communications, however, there are advantages to work- 
a total 


» though small and specialized group. 
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fort to trace out the network of communications and influence, as Menzel 
and Katz did, demanded the identification and study of the whole of 
some subsystem within the over-all societal communications network. 

Interest in informal communications has by no means been confined 
to scholars working at the Bureau of Applied Social Research. It is 
exemplified in the work of the Program on International Communica- 
tions at M.L.T., and in the entire area of recent attitude and opinion 
research, A perusal of the pages of the Public Opinion Quarterly will 
quickly establish the fact that this is the burgeoning area of investigation. 
Just as sociologists and psychologists have turned to the study of small 

groups, so are communications researchers tending progressively to con- 
centrate on micro-systems rather than macro-systems such as the en- 
tire American society. 

The fact that so much of communications research is currently fo- 
cused on informal communications does not, of course, prove the im- 
portance of this type of communications in American society any more 
than the absence of such research proved the lack of importance in the 
prewar period. There are many reasons why scholars concentrate their 
efforts on certain types of problems. However, interest in this area arose 
out of a growing sense of the limitations of the mass media, Furthermore, 
the researchers have presented sufficient evidence for their position that 
they have been able to get financial support from advertisers, manufac- 
Sali and, most amusing, from the publishers of such mass media as 
hae Cis and Macfadden Publications, Inc. Whether the researchers 

e right or wrong, their assumptions about the role of informal commun!- 
cations in American society square poorly, if at all, with the notion of 
the mass society.” i 
; at closing this discussion of research on informal communications, 
a po on an interstitial area in which there ee 
dhe: imas ee work done, but which is pertinent to the model © 
aie society.” It is one of the postulates of the “theory of mass 50- 
ciety’ that among the primary groups which are dissolving under the 
impact of social change is the neighborhood community. Morris Janowitz, 
n Soulye! the hig eae press in the Chicago metropolitan arca”® 
k at local newspapers are serving to give cohesion tO 
the neighborhood communities in metropolitan areas. 

Certainly neither Janowitz nor the present writers would contend 
that a Chicago neighborhood held together by a weekly newspaper was 
not qualitatively different than a seventeenth century European village. 
However, his work contributes to the evolving realizations that the dis- 
— between folk and urban society can be and has been largely over- 

rawn. 


g * Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting, Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1952, passim. 
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de oe do not share the belief of the “theorists of mass society” 
caver ps coer + the logical extension of industrial society, it is 
gis eng oe ormal relationships continue to play a crucial role 
caked me ya e society as Stalin’s Russia, and furthermore 
nook a nature o! a to solidify some and create 
a y ee Certainly it was Stalin’s intent to create a 
cake "Os r w hich closely approximated the bugaboo of the mass so- 

y. The divergence between the reality of the Soviet system and Or- 


f R 
ia s 1984 isa good measure of the irreducible, minimal role which pri- 
Ty groups and informal processes play in any society. 
P Bd saree on the study of informal communications must close 
d a note: We have at various points talked about the convergence 
Bil to — tos ol ge ge Now we must note one conspicuous 
S w wes ` eree pen joe amr emeni for this 
TORA i ip 7 the a ige hierarchy of socio ogy) have been work- 
er P emo inter personal communications and influence in con- 
A aai a 1 the introduction of innovation into farm communities.*° The 
Samah 1c problem is identical with that which concerns the student of in- 
oi: Napa ot pt yet the work of the rural sociologists has had 
y no impact on the main body of communications research. 


The Mass Audience as a “Mass” 
nO i i d to the fact that communications research- 
eet ecome preoccupied with the role of informal communications 
abi. rn society. The issue to be discussed here is a related but distinct 
tion amely, the influence of social factors on the individual in his rela- 
to the mass media. Whereas previously we were concerned with the 
ions via established social relation- 


way i : : A 
di in which informal communicat 
PS supplemented more formal communications, we are now concerned 


wit s ~ : iai : 
h the way in which use of and reaction to mass communications 1S 


aff a 
ice by social relationships. We take as our point of departure the 
tention of the theorists of “mass society” that such societies are 


Characterized by an “atomization” of interpersonal relationships. 
Pa eanions in a folk society take place in a social context. The 
utive child hears a folk tale sitting around the fire in the company 
3 his family and peers. Modern man, on the other hand, reads the news- 
aper in lonely solitude on the crowded subway. His wife listens to the 


Soap 
> Sa era 
i i ie in isolation, etc. 


We have already pointe 


2 

Cf. Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn, How the 

et System Works, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957, passim. 
“Sociological Research on the Diffusion 

A Review of Previous Research and a 

esearch,” Lexington, Ky.: University of 


Sovi, 
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Critics such as Herbert Blumer have argued that the word “mass” 
has two meanings in the term mass communications. Not only are these 
communications directed at large numbers of people, but this “mass of 
people” is also a mass in the sense of being socially disorganized. As a 
matter of fact, it is argued that modern man turns to the mass media 
precisely because he is alone, lonesome, hollow, atomized. The mass 
media are the twentieth century opiate of the masses. They are alleged 
to be the substitute for healthy, rewarding interpersonal relations. 

There is unquestionably a good deal of truth in Merton’s observa- 
tion that the manner of many radio and TV personalities is deliberately 
designed to create a “pseudo-gemeinschaft,’ a feeling of togetherness 
(begging the question of its complete desirability) more characteristic 
of a folk society. However, there is a certain prima facie naivité to the 
view that the target of mass communications is “atomized.” Certainly 
the amount of discussion generated by telecasts of the World Series, by 
news of the latest rape or murder, or by last night’s quiz show, cannot 
have escaped the attention of the critics, While it may be argued that 
these communications follow after “atomized” exposure to communica- 
tions, reference group theory tells us that it is virtually certain that these 
anticipated audiences influence the individual at the time of exposure, 
and that while he is physically alone he is psychologically in the com- 
pany of others. 

The notion of “mass” as applied to mass communications, as Freid- 
son has pointed out, stands in opposition to a good deal of data. Movie- 
going, once selected by Blumer as an example of isolated, individualized 
communications behavior, is very much a social phenomenon. The de- 
cision to attend movies is socially determined; they are attended in the 
company of others; and they are discussed afterwards.” Riley and Riley” 
have shown that children’s selection and reaction to TV programs is 4 
function of their relations to their peer groups and their families. Rossi 
and Bauer, and Bauer and Gleicher,’ found that communications be- 
havior in the Soviet Union was a function of the individual’s involve- 
ment in the Soviet system. Eisenstadt has similar findings among Israeli 
immigrants.™* Addiction to popular singers or movie stars generates face- 


* Eliot Freidson, “Communications Research and the Concept of the Mass,” 
American Sociological Review, June, 1953, 18, 313-317. 


= Matilda Riley and John W. Riley, Jr., “A Sociological Approach to Com- 
munications Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1951, 15, 445-460. 


= Peter H. Rossi and Raymond A. Bauer, “Some Patterns of Soviet Com- 
munications Behavior,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1952-53, 16, 663-666. 
Raymond A. Bauer and David B. Gleicher, “Word-of-Mouth Communication 1? 
the Soviet Union,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1953, 17, 308-309. 


“S. N. Eisenstadt, “Conditions of C icative R tivity,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, Fall, 1953, 17, ao monga ive Receptivity, 
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to-face fan clubs among adolescents (and adults). Newspapers are read 
for the raw material with which to impress one’s fellows. 

There are dissenters of the interpretation we put on these data, 
however. Maccoby, for example, found that television brings the family 
closer together, but that the resultant social life is “parallel” rather than 
Interactive." We cannot quarrel with these investigators’ interpretations 
of their own data. They do, however, find that radio listening and TV 
Viewing take place in a social contest. 

It would be senseless to maintain for a moment that there are not 
fundamental qualitative differences between communications behavior 
in a society dominated by mass media and in a traditional folk society. 
We would only maintain, along with Freidson, that: 


On the basis of this material and on the experience and behavior 
of members of the audience, it is possible to conclude that the audience, 
from the point of view of its members, at least, is not anonymous, 
heterogeneous, unorganized and spatially separated. The individual mem- 
ber of the audience frequently does not manifest the selective activity 
characteristic of the mass, and when such selection has been observed 
to occur, it appeared to rise out of the stimulation of organized social 
Processes rather than merely the individual's personal interests, Given 
this, it is possible to conclude that the concept of the mass is not ac- 
curately applicable to the audience.*° 


While Friedson’s conclusion may be accepted as a convervative re- 
flection of extant research findings, the following passage by Katz and 
Lazarsfeld suggests what future research may uncover: 


We have learned over the last decade that there is good reason 
to suspect — although there is really no empirical evidence available — 
that some of the most effective radio broadcasts involve the presence 
of planned listening groups rather than isolated individuals. Father 

Oughlin’s radio success, for example, appears to have been built on 
Broup listening. And we know from a recent study of communications 
in Soviet Russia that the channels of communication there depend 

eavily on in-person presentations to organized groups and at a4 
communications are superimposed upon this interpersonal agony 

related point — that individuals will reject a communication via 
seeks to separate them from their group — is a central finding of Shils 
and Janowitz (1948) in their study of allied propaganda to German 


troops during World War II.” 

In summary, the researchers, in addition to being impressed with 
> Py . . . a 

role of informal communications 1n American society, are also im 
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pressed with the role of interpersonal relationships in affecting the way 
one responds to mass communications. The communications model of 
the researchers diverges from that of the critics of mass society in these 
respects, as well as in the degree of power of the mass media, and in 
the inferences which may be made as to the relationship of content to 
effect. 


The Equation of Content and Effect 


The last of these premises, that content and effect may be equated, 
may well be denied by the critics of mass society. Yet we believe it is 
implicit in their position. The mainstays of their case are content analy- 
sis, argument, and illustrative anecdote. The arguments are invariably 
persuasive and sophisticated," and since there is little doubt that the 
mass media play a varied role, there can be equally little doubt that 
their arguments offer an accurate description of the processes at work in 
some segment of the population. But, it is precisely this diversity of ef- 
fect that makes illustrative anecdotes and content analysis devices of 
limited validity for assessing effect. (We have no criticism of many other 
uses of content analysis.) There can be little doubt that, in a popula- 
tion of more than 150 million persons, TV has precipitated acts of vio- 
lence in some portions of the populace—just as did the advent of the 
lollypop and the ice cream cone. However, as much as one may deprecate 
vulgar quantification, the relevant questions are quantitative ones, and 
we shall have more to say about the quantitative evidence later. 

More to the point is the use of content analysis. We are told that 
there were x number of murders, and Y acts of violence shown on 
TV in a given period of time; or that heroes and heroines are depicted 
in such-and-such a fashion in a given sample of movies or magazine 
articles. Such findings serve well to alert us to the low artistic state of 
the media, and they may give us a good deal of insight into our culture 
and values. But it is precarious indeed to infer from this content its 
impact on its audience. Lest we seem to cavil unduly we prefer to quote 
the distinguished sociologist Robert Merton in his introduction to Dallas 
Smythe’s content analysis of New York television. Smythe had found that 
nearly 3,000 acts of violence had been portrayed on New York television 
programs during the course of a week. Merton comments: 


Nothing in these figures can tell us about the psychological and social 
effects upon television audiences of these numerous episodes of violence, 
nor does Mr. Smythe move beyond his evidence to guess at the effects. 
It cannot simply be taken for granted that violence on the scene is emo- 
tionally damaging to the spectator. When violence becomes convention- 
alized, for example, as in the well-grooved patterns of the Western movie, 


“Cf, as an extreme example, Frederick Wertham’s work on children and 
comics, Seduction of the Innocent, New York: Rinehart & Company, 1954. 
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it may not cause the least distress or damage to children who know that 
the noble hero will irresistably triumph over the blackhearted villians 
but that, for this to happen in proper style, the good men and bad men 
must first work their way through a sequence of ambushes, fist fights, 
and gun play in which injuries and even occasional death become more 
symbolic than real.3® 


In general our contention that content and effect of communications 
cannot be equated rests on the evidence presented throughout this essay as 
to the variability of response to communications. We pause here only to 
record our reservations; and also to draw forcibly the distinction between 
imputation of effect, and the moral and aesthetic issues on which content 
analysis may be extremely pertinent. That is to say, the statement of 
Merton, with which we concur, that violence on the TY screen cannot 
be assumed to be emotionally damaging to the spectator, 1s neutral with 
respect to the quality of TV programming itself. The critics of the 
mass media would be on far firmer ground if they were to keep these 
two issues separate. 


UI. Research Evidence On The Impact Of The Mass Media 


In the preceding chapter we were concerned mainly with the pe naa 
Son of the contrasting assumptions about the cmon a a P x 
in American society. We indicated merely that the model hel yi e 
theorists of mass society and the model held by the empirical zr ers 
did not fit well with each other. There is no necessary reason to believe 


È i jon we 
that the assumptions held by researchers are correct. In this section 


i icati 1 of mass s0- 
will extend our ern beyond the communications mode 
pa : fects postulated by the theory 


ciety, We will deal with certain specific e 
ent 
of mass society, but we will also try to make a more e 
of the status of our knowledge on the effects of ma m : owe ti 
The mass media have been alleged, among other A g a : a 
change specific attitudes, (2) re-enforce existing attitudes, Be ae 
Wversion and recreation, (4) enhance aesthetic experience an 


i i ehaviors 
Culture or (5) lower aesthetic tastes, (6) peer epee bre Ear 
or (7) furnish vicarious experience and presumably thereby 


i i vay fr re de- 
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have not, for example, suggested the vital distinction between short- 
run and long-run effects nor the question of combinations of effects, such 
as changes of attitudes which are and which are not accompanied by 
changes of behavior, etc. While the number of sound, general statements 
which may be made is very limited, the number of fairly well-established, 
specific findings is large —so large in fact as to defy summary in an es- 
say such as this. Accordingly, our treatment must be selective; and for 
this reason we refer the reader to several excellent, comprehensive sum- 
maries in which he may browse for his further enlightenment: 


(1) Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of the Mass Media (New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1950). This 
volume is the most comprehensive, as well as an exceedingly competent, 
review of the data on the actual societal impact of the mass media. 
Klapper is working at present on a revision entitled Effects of Mass Com- 
munication, which will be published by The Free Press late in 1960. 

, (2) Carl I. Hovland, “Effects of the Mass Media of Communica- 
tion,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), II, 1062-1103. Hovland concentrates 
more on experimental findings, in contrast to Klapper’s greater em- 
Phasis on field data. We will have more to say about the merits and 
limitations of the two approaches in the text below. 

(3) Leo Bogart. The Age of Television (New York: Frederick 
Ungar, 1956). This is the most comprehensive review of the research 
data available on any single mass medium, Bogart has assembled virtually 
every research study done up to the middle of 1956, and subjected the 
data to a very close and careful summary analysis. 


A perusal of any substantial bibliography on communications will yield 
a considerable number of items with attractive but misleading titles. For 
example, a volume entitled Television’s Impact on American Culture," 
while a very good collection of essays on the status, background, an 
prospects for educational television, presents little or no empirical data 
on the impact of TV on American culture. Or, Fearing’s Social Impact 
of the Mass Media of Communication, referred to above, is a sensitive 
and sensible presentation of a model for the study of the impact of the 
mass media, but presents no data on impact, Despite a plethora of in- 
triguing titles, speculative generalization, and an excellent body of labora- 
tory research, there is little empirical evidence of the effects of the mass 
media on American society as a whole. 


Research Evidence 
Experimental studies 


In this and the following two sections, we will confine our atte? 
tion to the nonrecreational and noncultural effects of mass communica- 
tions. 


yala Y. Elliott (ed.), Television’s Impact on American Culture (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1956). 
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Systematic experimental studies of communications and their effects 
have been carried on for well over two decades. Even though much of 
the evidence is complicated and some is contradictory, it is possible to 
Say that a good deal has in fact been learned about the effects of com- 
munications under controlled conditions.*t Some of the generalizations 
which may be made with more firm confidence are such as these: It 
1s easier to transmit information than to change attitudes. Simpler ma- 
terial is more readily comprehended when presented orally, and more 
complex material when presented in written form. Two-sided arguments 
make the audience more resistant to counterpropaganda. People re- 
member more of arguments which are congruent with their values. 
Whether or not the audience regards the communicator as trustworthy 
seems to have little influence on whether or not factual information will 
be remembered ; however, if the communicator is not trusted, the audi- 
ence is less likely to accept his point of view. Yet, over time, the source 
of the communication may be forgotten, and then the point of view of 
the mistrusted communicator will tend to be accepted. 

Experiments with communications in small groups demonstrate that 
the flow of communications will be affected by the status of individuals 
Within the group and by the over-all cohesiveness of the group.*? As 
long as the group is bound together, communications will be directed at 
those persons who deviate from the group norm. But, this is not true 
In situations where the group may split up. Persons who have had their 
Confidence shaken in their opinions will talk to other persons who agree 
with them and thus restore their previous level of confidence," etc. 

On other points there is confusion. One of the oldest questions to 
Which research was addressed was of the relative effect of “emotional” 
and “rational” appeals. The evidence is ambiguous. Another question is: 
Which is more effective, the first communication or the most recent one? 

Ometimes it is one, sometimes the other, depending on the circumstances. 
€rsonality, intelligence, and education affect susceptibility to communi- 
Cation, but the relationship is not simple. People of higher intelligence, 
or example, are more likely to comprehend a communication but are 
also more likely to be critical of it. It is conceivable that a message may 
$ sufficiently difficult to comprehend so that only intelligent people 
Will be influenced. If the intelligibility of the message 1s improved, less 
intelligent people may prove more susceptible to influence, etc. 


H, The most convenient summary of experimental findings will be found in 
Ovlanq, Loe, tik. 

of the small group data will be found in Harold 

“Experimental Studies of Group Problem Solving 


735-785. 
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The number of such specific findings is so great that the reader is 
likely to assume that they are of great help in assessing the impact of 
the mass media on American society. Actually, their value is at present 
quite limited for this purpose. As Hovland points out at the end of his 
summary of the literature on effects of mass communications,** we are 
very much in need of “communications engineering.” Communications 
research has done much to help us identify the relevant parameters of 
the problem, but the crucial job of giving values to these parameters 
is yet to be done. 

The need for the “engineering” of present experimental findings 
of communications research can be demonstrated rather simply. The 
salient findings of all communications research is that virtually every 
message has a differential impact. Except under very special conditions 
which seldom if ever obtain in the real life situation, we can expect no 
message to be uniformly successful. Even a cry of “Fire” in a theatre 
is likely to fall on a few skeptical ears, There is one study in the experi- 
mental literature which produced virtually unanimous results. Annis and 
Meier planted stories about an unknown Australian politician in a 
college newspaper. Some students saw only an issue of the newspaper 
which carried a favorable story; others saw only the unfavorable story. 
When the students were subsequently asked their opinions of the Aus- 
tralian politician the attitudes they reported were almost unanimously in 
line with what they had read. What is interesting about this study is 
that the experimenters were able to work with subjects who had no prior 
information about this politician, and the experimenters were able to 
maintain a complete monopoly over the new information available to 
the subjects, Klapper, in his summary of the literature on the effects of 
the mass media, states that the one condition most likely to produce 
effective communication is that in which a monopoly over information 
1s maintained. Yet, this is precisely the condition that virtually never ob- 
tains in the “real life” situation. Even a communist totalitarian state 
cannot maintain a monopoly over communications, although this has at 
times been a keystone of Soviet communications policy.*® In the absence 
of a monopoly of information a diversity of response is assured, an 
hence the assessment of impact becomes an “engineering” rather than 
a “theoretical” task. í 

We shall have occasion to point out several times in this essay that 
mass media of communications exercise a distinctive advantage in invers¢ 
proportion to the importance of the issue involved. A monopoly of in- 


# Hovland, op. cit., p. 1099. 


Albert D. Annis and Norman C. Meier, “The Induction of Opinion 
Through Suggestion by Means of ‘Planted Content, ” Journal of Social Psycholog)» 
1934, 5, 65-81. 


Cf. Bauer and Gleicher, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 
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formation is possible in proportion to the newness of an issue and its 
lack of relationship to previously important issues. Thus, Hovland** at- 
tributes F, L. Mott’s low correlation between newspaper editorial policy 
and popular voting in part to the fact that election issues are typically 
major issues on which the public is moderately well informed. 

To say that our existing findings indicate that every communication 
must be assumed to have a differential effect is to praise, not to criticize, 
the state of communications research. As research has progressed, “de- 
Viant cases” are no longer regarded as “accidents” but as the subject of 
systematic investigation. We no longer ask “what type of message is most 
effective,” but “what type of message is most effective with what sorts 
of people under what circumstances.” Specification of the sources of dif- 
ferential effect of communications offers the possibility of much more 
Precise prediction and analysis of the impact of the mass media. 

Suppose we take as an example the previously mentioned famous 
experiment of Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield*® on the relative merits 
of one-sided and two-sided arguments. Suppose further that we were try- 
ing to decide on how best to promote the sale of seat belts for auto- 
mobile safety, We have to decide whether or not to acknowledge in our 
Messages the fact that there have been a few freak accidents associated 
with safety belts. The Hovland experiment suggests that we should first 
find out (1) how many and what sorts of persons know about these freak 
accidents; (2) how many people are initially favorable to our case, and 
ow many are opposed. Having found out the relative distribution of 
favorably and unfavorably disposed persons, we should then (3) take 
a close look at the educational level of each. In a complicated case, 
We might have to (4) determine the cut-off point at which increased 
Cducation makes a two-sided argument more effective. We may come 
Out with a fairly firm conclusion that a one-sided communication will 
Sell more seat belts, taking everything into consideration ; eg., the major 
Potential market lies with less educated people who favor safety” in 
Seneral, but need to have their awareness of the issue sharpened. But 
then, suppose we find out that a newspaper campaign 1s going to be 
waged against the use of seat belts. We hustle back to the drawing 

oards to feed into our computations the extent to which a two-sided 
communication will be more effective against counterpropaganda (a 
tor which probably would have to be derived empirically in ere 
agente) The experimental studies have ee questions to 

> but they have not given us all the requis! Mtn. ify the crucial 
he job of the “science of communications 1s to 1 entify the cruci F 
ables in the communications process and determine the pattern © 
€raction of each on the others. The distribution of these variables in 
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op. cit., Chapter 8. 


any given population is a separate problem. To date, we think it may 
be said with safety that in most instances the differential impact of com- 
munications is to be explained in terms of differential characteristics of 
the various segments of the target population; but in most instances we 
do not know the distribution of the relevant characteristics in the Ameri- 
can population with sufficient precision to put these generalizations to 
their full potential use, 

This is not to say that we are totally without knowledge of the 
relevant characteristics of the American population. For example, we 
often know or can readily determine the distribution of existing attitudes 
with adequate precision. In addition to a certain amount of systematic 
data gathered by social scientists, many communications practitioners 
have a sensitive, intuitive knowledge of the American public which serves 
as a good first approximation of the sort of more systematic information 
which we would desire optimally, 


portance. The more important the issue, however, the less likely is the 
effect to approach unanimity, because of the public’s stronger interest in 
and knowledge of the problem. Therefore, the present status of com- 
munications research indicates that any study of the impact of the mass 
media must be one of the demography of effect —the relative distribu- 
tion of effects throughout the population, The major job of charting the 
appropriate population parameters remains to be done. 


A distinctive characteristic of mass communications is the latitude of 
attention given to the potential listener, viewer, or reader. Mass com- 
munications are broadcast. This means simultaneously that the intended 
audience cannot be forced to attend, and the unintended audience can- 


not be excluded. Let us concentrate for the time being on only the first 
part of this statement. 


later.*? Initially, a high degree of correspondence was found between 
their views of the event and the reported sources of information on what 
had happened. It appeared that newspapers did indeed influence people’s 


“John C. Eberhart and Raymond A. Bauer, “An Analysis of the Influence’ 
on Recall of a Controversial Event: The Chicago Tribune and the Republic Stee 
Strike,” Journal of Social Psychology, S.P.S.SI Bulletin, 1941, 14, 211-228. 
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beliefs about what went on in the world. However, we then gave our 
Subjects attitude tests on the issue involved (labor relations), We found, 
as had others, that people read newspapers that agreed with their own 
Position. We were left completely at sea as to the direction of causation: 
did they select newspapers that suited their attitudes, did the newspapers 
shape their attitudes, or both, or in what combination? This finding is 
typical of a great deal of communications research. 

The problem of attention is crucial to the assessment of the effects 
of the mass media. For example, Lipset et al.*° report that attitude 
changes can be effected quite readily in a laboratory situation, but that 
Precisely those people whose attitudes can most easily be changed are 
the type of people who are least likely to listen to the sort of educational 
Program which had been the subject of the experiment. Such behavior 
18 predictable from experimental findings, field research, and common 
Sense. Persons least informed on a given topic are most susceptible to 
change by new information. They are also likely to be least interested by 
far in the subject. (This is why they are least informed.) Hence they 
are also least likely to expose themselves to messages on the topic. The 
Practica] importance of this “vicious circle” have already been indicated 
by the Cincinnati study reported earlier in this essay. It seemed to ac- 
Sunt for the fact that a full six months of intensive “educating” pro- 

Uced no results, i 

_ This tendency for people to expose themselves to communications 
Which reinforce their own beliefs appears, at first glance, to be a vicious, 
unbreakable circle, Even when one exposes himself to the views of the 
Other Side, the function of this exposure may be to strengthen his original 
Pre ispositions, Thus, the Republican TV viewer watching the Demo- 
cratic National Convention comes away heightened in his anti-Demo- 
cratic fervor more often than he comes away shaken in his Republican 
allegiance, Experimental studies of anti-prejudice communications have 
shown a discouraging “boomerang” effect.®? Prejudiced subjects tend 
a Teinterpret even the most implausible stimuli in such a way as to re- 
nforce their prejudices, This pattern of events had led some writers to 
Agges that the major function of the mass media is to stabilize the 
wXisting belief system of the population. Indeed, one is sometimes led to 
vonder how opinions ever change. However, this disposition of the in- 
to dual to listen to and read what he wants to hear and = is et . 
regi’ has the same essential weakness as, the disposition of a total = 

me to maintain a monopoly of information. No such monopoly, 
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whether from the point of the receiver or the communicators, is pos- 
sible. 

Even though a given individual may seek out only reinforcing in- 
formation, the nature of communications is such that he will inevitably 
be exposed to contrary information. Every skillful communicator capi- 
talizes on this circumstance. The devices which have been employed have 
furnished much grist for the mill of the New Yorkers feature, “Letters 
we never finished reading,” but it also happens more naturally, Business 
leaders interviewed in connection with the Foreign Trade Study of the 
Center for International Studies at M.I.T.** reported that they learn 
about foreign trade policy not from their preferred sources of informa- 
tion on this topic, but from their habitual sources of general news. Few 
adults would bother to watch a TV show directly concerned with teach- 
ing racial tolerance. But a Negro character portrayed sympathetically in 
the body of a regular TV drama will convey the same message. The 
problem of accidental exposure is the stock in trade of the professional 
communicator," even though it has had little research deliberately ad- 
dressed to it. It suggests again why the effects of the mass media may 
be minuscule in the short run, but greater in the long run. . 

The phenomenon of self-selection in communications exposure 4s 
also the explanation for our ignoring a considerable body of correlational 
studies from which effects of mass media have on occasion been inferred. 
In the early thirties, some (though not all) studies found a correlation 
between children’s movie attendance and undesirable personal and so 
cial characteristics. It is doubtful —in view of the generally increase 
sophistication of communications research — that the same scholars wou 
at the present time draw the conclusion that these traits were “cause! : 
by attendance at movies. Correlations between undesirable behavior 
and/or personal traits and communications exposure are still cited as 
evidence of the effects of communications, However, this is done in- 
creasingly less often by persons trained in research. , 

It may be argued that the problem we are talking about is @ gem 
eral one of scientific inference, that one can never assume direction of 
causation from correlations in the absence of other evidence, but that on 
practical grounds one often has good reason to assume at least somé ee 
fect in a given direction, In most instances we do in fact find upon more 
extensive investigation that correlated variables “interact,” i.e., that there 
is “causation” in both directions. However, with respect 6 “effects” a? 

“ These data have since been published in Raymond A. Bauer and nhie) 
de Sola Pool, American Businessmen and International Trade: Code Book ae 


Data From a Study on Attitudes and Communications (Glencoe, Ill., The 
Press, 1960). 
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communications exposure, the case seems to be somewhat different. Up 
to this point, there is a vast amount of data indicating that personal 
characteristics influence communications exposure, but little if any firm 
data indicating that mass communications, under field conditions, in- 
fluence personal characteristics.** Considering the state of our present 
knowledge, the reasonable conclusion to reach in any given instance 
(in the absence of specific information to the contrary) is that any cor- 
relation between communications behavior and the personal character- 
istics of the people involved is a result of selective exposure, rather than 
evidence for the effects of communications. 


Successful Mass Communications 

. Despite our apparent agnosticism, neither we nor anyone else be- 
lieves that the mass media have no effect. Even if we grant the proba- 
ility that the effects may be mainly long-run effects, the fact remains 
that the mass media have on occasion produced dramatic short-run re- 
sults, Orson Wells’ broadcast, “The War of the Worlds,” sent thousands 
of panic-stricken citizens fleeing from their homes. Kate Smith’s war 
bond drive sold millions of dollars of bonds. The TV program, “The 
$64,000 Question,” brought about a shortage of Revlon products on 


dr 
Ug store counters, etc. 


Actually the number of such dramatic events is rather small (though 


Ey have been thoroughly memorialized in the literature), and their im- 
plication has, by and large; been missed. Even in the minds of many pro- 
essional psychologists there lurks the notion that actions are more “real” 
than attitudes, and therefore a change in behavior is more difficult to 
accomplish than is a change of attitude. The opposite is true. One of 

© generalizations from experimental studies is that “facts” are ac- 
cepted more readily than “opinions.” Looking over a range of the situa- 
tions in which mass media have been conspicuously effective 1t appears 
pis they have been effective to the extent that they have capitalized 
On extant attitudes and, explicitly or implicitly, have fed in “facts” which 
ave suggested an easily available course of action which served those 


attitudes or values. , 
This general point, as may be expected, has not gone unnoticed by 

her writers. Perhaps the most pertinent commentary has been made 
erhardt Wiebe, who at the time of writing was director of research 

te CBS.%5 Wiebe addressed himself to the question of the comparative 
“cess of the mass media in merchandising commodities and in selling 


Sood citizenship Advertising, he argues, succeeds because (and when) 


that this does not happen. We assume that it 
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Visio Gerhardt Wiebe, “Merchandising Commodities and Citizenship on Tele- 
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it suggests direct feasible action based on salient motives. When the an- 
nouncer suggests, “You can save your wife from dish-pan hands if you 
will step into your local dealer’s and buy her an Automatic Dish Washer,” 
there are no changes of attitudes (except possibly toward money) in- 
volved. A whole range of established attitudes can be mobilized in sup- 
port of this action: love of one’s wife, love of gadgets, desire to prove 
one’s adequacy as a provider, the husband’s own abhorence of washing 
dishes, etc. The appropriate social machinery is readily available — on 
your own street corner. Let the same sponsor present a program on 
juvenile delinquency and the picture is much different: 1) He has to 
impress his audience with the importance of the problem — probably not 
too difficult. 2) He asks them to invent and create the appropriate so- 
cial mechanisms, which is virtually impossible. In sum, noticeable re- 
sults from mass communications have been conspicuous in inverse rela- 
tionship to the amount of attitude change and social innovation in- 
volved, Short-run evidence of attitude change under field conditions is 
rare. 

One of the major implications of the relatively greater success of 
the mass media in producing changes of behavior (as contrasted to 
changes of attitude) has gone unmentioned by the students of mass com- 
munications. A considerable body of common sense observation, clinic 
data, and, more recently, experimental findings indicates that in many in- 
stances attitude change follows after behavioral change. Such common 
phrases as “rationalization,” “sour grapes,” etc., are adequate labels for 
the process at work. i i 

A hypothetical example might be the following: A few years ag° 
the F ord Motor Company featured “safety” in its automobile promotion: 
At this time a given man buys a Ford for a combination of reasons that 
are irrelevant to the issue of safety. He may, in fact, have heard that 
Ford dealers were giving bigger trade-ins because they were unable tO 
sell cars as a result of the manufacturer’s heavy reliance on the promo- 
tional issue of “safety.” Once he has bought a Ford, primarily, let us says 
because it is cheap, one of his buddies chides him ; “You didn’t fall for 
all that bull about safety, did you?” If he replies defensively, as he prob- 
ably will, there is a good chance that he will end up as an articulate, 
convinced champion of safety devices in automobile design. 

Research under the direction of Leon Festinger has shown that 
precisely this sort of attitude change follows after a commitment to 4° 
tion.%° Confirmed cigarette smokers are more likely to deny that any nee 
lationship has been established between cigarette smoking and lung car 
cer. Recent car buyers read advertisements which confirm them in the 
wisdom of their decisions, etc. Kelman, working independently of per 


“ Cf. Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Tl: Row 


Peterson, 1957). 
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tinger, has affected children’s attitude toward comic books by “bribing” 
them to make statements in favor of one or another type of comic. Kel- 
man’s findings make it possible to specify conditions under which a pri- 
vate change of opinion will and will not accompany the coerced change 
of public position.®* 

_ _ Our suspicion is that one of the major ways in which mass media 
influence public attitudes is via the second-order effect of having first 
elicited behavior based on existing attitudes. Public attitudes, according 
to this model, change by a process of drift: behavior is elicited which 
Places some (but not much) strain on existing attitudes; attitudes are ac- 
commodated to the behavior; a new bit of behavior produces another 
small accommodation; etc. If this suspicion is correct, then it makes sense 
that the media may have considerable long-range effects which would 
not be detected by the customary sort of investigation. 

In summary, the following can be said about the nonrecreational, 
Noncultural effects of the mass media: 

_l. Technically, there is little difficulty in conveying factual infor- 
mation, This is the simplest of effects to achieve and is conditioned only 

Y two provisos: 

a) The audience’s attention must be attracted — a major problem. 

b) The subject matter is not so challenging as to be perceived in 
a distorted fashion by any large segment of the audience — an infrequent 
Problem, but one which may occasionally assume major importance. 

2. Where appropriate attitudes and motives exist, it is not ordinarily 
too difficult to influence behavior, providing the message is in the form 
of “information” relevant to these attitudes and motives. The provisions 
Which hold for the transmission of information hold, naturally, for the 
Influencing of behavior; i.e., there must be attention given to the com- 
Munication, and the information must be perceived without appreciable 


istortion, 
` 3. Attitudes are more difficult to influence. It is true that in many 
stances it is difficult to draw the line between a change of behavior 
and a change of attitude. Despite this difficulty, we may still say that 
cvidence for short-run attitude changes via the mass media is sparse. 
“anges of fundamental values and attitudes, insofar as they are con- 

Fh by the mass media, take place gradually, and may be a result 
>: Changes of behavior, Or, they may be the result of changing conditions 
a e “real world” which are communicated via the mass media as 
information.” Thus, apropos this final point, if Americans have become 

pare internationalist in the postwar world, this may be viewed more 
Sa function of an actual change in the world situation than of the ef- 
ts of the mass media, even though the latter did play a role in the 


“Attitude Change as a Function of Response Restriction,” 
53, 6; 185-214. 
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interpretation of these events. Since the development of internationalist 
attitudes may be regarded as a long-range effect, we might take an ex- 
ample of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor as an instance of short- 
range effect. Certainly this attack influenced American attitudes toward 
Japan, but the role of the newspapers in this instance was one of trans- 
mitting the fact of the attack. We find it difficult to conclude that it 
is meaningful in such instances to speak of “the impact of the mass 
media,” except in the technical sense of distributing information widely 
and rapidly. 

A final note on the mass media as disseminators of information: 
Some case studies have indicated that there are variations in the cir- 
cumstances under which the mass media play a dominant role in the dif- 
fusion of news." News of Roosevelt’s death seems to have spread pre- 
dominantly by interpersonal communications (though certainly conveyed 
initially via the mass media). However, news of Senator Taft's death 
and news concerning a local event studied by Leo Bogart was received 
by most persons directly via the mass media. While the reasons for 
these differences are by no means firmly established, Larsen and Hill 
offer the very plausible suggestion that the relative role of the mass 
media and of interpersonal communication in the diffusion of news is 
a function of two factors: the time of day in which the event occurs; 
and the interest value of the event. 

_ The question of the time of day at which a news event is released 
is, of itself, of interest since it raises the possibility that news release 
at different umes may flow over different channels, However, of more 
central importance for understanding the role of the mass media vis-@ 
vis informal communications is the inherent interest of the event. In- 
formal, interpersonal communications have to be largely “self-starting, 
i.e., there has to be a reasonably strong motive for information being 
passed on, On the other hand, acquisition of information from the mas* 
media may, in some instances, be largely “accidental.” That is to $3» 
a given individual may be exposed to incidental information while at- 
tending to the mass media for other reasons. The same process may 
happen also in interpersonal communications, but one is not likely t° 
pass such information on. Informal interpersonal communications Can 
reach a large number of people only if the information is passed 0n, aD 
this will happen only if there is widespread interest in the event 4” 
in its transmission. 

_Unquestionably the mass media play a primary role in the dis 
semination of news in our society. The mass media must certainly ae 


Cf. Otto N. Larsen and Richard i i sonal 

ez pate 3 J. Hill, “Mass Med d Interpers?’ 
Communication in the Diffusion of a News Event ” The American Socio ogical 
Review, August 1954, 19, 426-33, and Leo Bogart, “The Spread of News PA 
Local Event: A Case History,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1950-51) °”" 


count for the major portion of the total flow of information in our so- 
ciety. We only intend to say, however, that the distinctive impact of 
the mass media per se may well be inverse to the importance to the com- 
munity of the information being transmitted.°° 


The Effects of TV 
In the preceding pages we have discussed the short-range effects of 
mass communications, even though asserting from time to time that their 
major effects were probably long-run. Communications effects are most 
reliably studied in the laboratory over a short period of time; but the 
Most relevant effects are those which take place in society over a long 
Period of time. Almost all socially important assertions about the effects 
of mass media refer to their long-range impact. Yet long-range effects 
are virtually impossible to study systematically, since each of the criteria 
y which we might judge the effects of the mass media is affected by a 
wide range of additional phenomena. Furthermore, assessment of the 
effects of the mass media is hampered by the fact that we have little in 
the way of comparable measures of the state of affairs before the intro- 
duction of the mass media. . , 
For the latter reason there are some unique advantages in taking a 
Separate look at the newest of the media, TV. Television came onto the 
Merican scene when research procedures were well developed. It is cur- 
rently the medium which attracts the most critical attention. Finally, the 
available research literature has been conveniently, thoroughly, and intel- 
ligently summarized in two sources: Thomas Coffin, Manager of Re- 
Search for N.B.C., has produced a short summary of research findings 
UP to the middle of 1955.%° Leo Bogart has presented an exhaustive 
Teview of findings up to the middle of 1956 in his book, The Age of 
elevision 41 While both writers are associated with “the industry” — 
ofin with N.B.C. and Bogart with the advertising agency of McCann 
rickson — neither author can be accused of trying to whitewash the 
Medium,” The reader can satisfy himself readily on this point by refer- 
ENCE to the two works. ' 
TV has had a sudden and drastic impact on the American consump 
é of time and money, The number of television sets owned by Ameri- 
ans jumped from 10.000 in 1946 to 3,000,000 in 1950, and then to 
ig than 35,000,000 `n 1956, The expenditure of money on electricity 
[l the operation of TV sets alone is estimated at $% billion per annum.” 
x z -of-mouth plays a special role in trans- 
P rel panies pay ea Sees BE AT EE Buet and Gleicher, 
` Ca PP. 297-310. 
Poyehojgaomas E. Coffin, E 
5 eo Bora A a Television (New York: Frederick a e 
195} “Stimate presented by Professor Sidney Alexander to an > 
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Consumption of time is equally impressive. It is generally estimated that 
each of the more than 35,000,000 sets is turned on on an average of 
more than 5 hours a day. 

The evidence is, in general, that viewing time does not decrease af- 
ter the set has been in the house a number of years. It is rather difficult, 
however, to assess the meaning of this evidence at the present time. Pro- 
gram offerings, particularly during the daytime hours, have increased in 
recent years and this factor may have offset a “natural tendency” toward 
less viewing after “the novelty has worn off.” Furthermore, recent re- 
search indicates that during daytime hours a large proportion of house- 
wives may leave the set turned on even though they are not in the same 
room with it. In some instances the set is obviously on for the benefit of 
children in the family. However, many wives seem to leave the set turned 
on at times when no one is viewing it. Furthermore, there is an increas- 
ing tendency for viewers to do other things (eat, iron, mend, etc.) 
while watching TV. This was true of between 20 per cent and 34 per 
cent of women viewers studied in Columbus, Ohio, in 1955.°% All in 
all, the amount of time spent viewing television remains roughly con- 
stant during the first four or five years the set is in the house. However, 
as some of the above considerations indicate, it is not possible to say at 
the present whether or not TV maintains its “psychological pull” and 
commands as much effective attention. We know of no universally agree 
upon criterion by which to judge an apparently developing tendency for 
ae to do other things simultaneously while viewing TV. The reader 
ue (hes oe judgment on the implications and Sosa 
“a good thing? by th Cynical prediction is that it will be regarded ^5 
sa bad things y those generally well disposed toward TV, and 

ng” by those ill disposed 

Where does the tim i 


The best trend studies 
the firm of Cunningham a 
N.J.). The Videotown stu 


of the effects of TV are those conducted, by 
nd Walsh in “Videotown” (New Brunswe g 
dies (as did other data) showed that TV hb 

® Study conducted by of 


Š e 
Television, op. cit., ie M. Ripley, reported in Bogart: The Ag 


4 
Of, Bogart, The Age of Television, op. cit, p. 107 (Nielsen ratings): 
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a i : de A 
ae ena e a 
thirds increase over the proportion of eon sek i 1954 h Tona 
e te a s p! w o in ad reported 
fos oe vies on an average weekday evening. This return to 
st eh has occurred without any decrease in TV viewing." As a 
enn 2 of fact, the Videotown i studies indicate that the diversion of 
pe eee iram other leisure activities is characteristic of only the early 
hi Ve Viewers in New Brunswick appear to have resumed most 
heir other leisure activities without decreases in TV viewing, sug- 
oe either more careful budgeting of their time, and/or a simulta- 
S participation in several activities, such as is reported above. 
dine Neb at some sports events has been decreased by televising. 
ee — and participation in minor sports, €.g., basketball and bowl- 
eet be stimulated. In general, TV seems to compete more with 
Or activities, and relatively little with active participation.®° 
rs a interferes with reading. This is demonstrated in a wide variety 
with les, Magazine reading is affected most, book reading next most, 
nh pomipaner reading very little affected. However, during the TV 
baci: oe has also been a widespread increase in the publishing of paper- 
ooks. Clearly the picture is complicated. The full range of data 
a little doubt but that TV viewing initially displaces a good deal of 
tie and book reading. The “amount” of reading which is affected 
ae and some of the criteria used in various studies are noncompar- 
oÈ = however, a drop of 20 per cent ın the total volume read, or amount 
ime devoted to reading, is a fairly representative figure. 
ive While the data are not conclusive, Bogart’s analysis suggests that 
S mainly recreational reading of a lower cultural level which is re- 
Placed by TV. 


ci Obviously, TV has not been the only 
rculation in the postwar period. Nevertheless, 


Ogart are relevant: 


factor influencing magazine 
the following comments 


than doubled their circulation since the 
War. In fact, the higher the educational level, the greater the growth. 
he great mass of general circulation of middle-brow magazines grew by 
about half, Magazines appealing to the least educated element stayed at 
about the same circulation level. Non-ABC magazines, many of which 
are at the lower levels of taste, dropped a fourth of their circulation, and 
omic books are struggling to hold their own. At least a partial explana- 
Hon for this development is that television presents a greater distraction 
°F the person of average or below-average education than for the better- 
Schooled, who are also less apt to be repelled by the printed word.°7 


63, 


High-brow magazines more 


“Videotown” studies. 


Ibid., p, 160, based on Cunningham and Walsh 
Cantwell, and 


p. 635, based mainly on the work of Riley, 


6 


(e = 
Ritttingee h op. cit., 


or 3 
Bogart, The Age of Television, op. ctt., 
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In a similar vein, the gross income of rental libraries has dropped dras- 
tically, while the publication of non-fictional book titles has grown at 
twice the rate of growth of fiction. 

Even if we discount a variety of findings which suggest that TV 
viewers resume of their reading after a few years," we must take very 
seriously the possibility that TV has effected no substantial reduction 
in serious reading. Serious reading has, in fact, increased during the TV 
era. It might have increased even more in the absence of TV. But, on 
the other hand, there are a considerable number of instances of librarians 
who report that TV has stimulated book-reading, Studies of library usage 
indicate that book-borrowing is adversely affected mainly in the first 
year of TV viewing. All in all, television may be competitive primarily 
with recreational reading which is as low in its cultural level as com- 
parable TV fare. The available data does not permit a clear-cut answer.*” 

What about television and children??? Many studies have been 
made of the number of hours spent viewing. While they are not en- 


“Tn their continuing studies of ‘Videotown,” Cunningham and Walsh’s re- 
searchers reported a 53% drop in the number of adults reading a magazine during 
their first year with television. However, in 1953 magazine reading was 5% 
higher than in television’s first year, and it jumped by another 70% in 1954.” 
(ibid., pp. 136-137.) These figures would indicate a strong increase in reading 
by the end of 1954. Conservatively, however, we would prefer to interpret them 
as indicating that the original loss had been offset. 


” By this point the reader may be a trifle curious as to why some of these 
questions can not be answered more definitively. Part of the problem lies in 
the noncomparability of many findings. Further, many studies done with smal 
and poorly selected samples produce contradictory results, Even under the best 
of circumstances there are difficulties in the interpretation to be put on perfectly 
good data. Consider the following complications: contrary to popular stereotyP® 
it was generally the better educated people who bought TV first—because they 
could afford it; better educated people also read more, but because of their other 
values they are less likely to be “TV addicts.” Additionally cutting across 2 
these considerations, most people who are highly exposed to one mass medium 
tend to be highly exposed to all others. Even if all such factors are held constant, 
the habits of people who have recently bought a TV set can be compare 10) 
the habits of TV habitues only with the greatest of caution. If the old timers 
view as many programs as the newcomers, this may reflect only the fact that 
the newcomers were opposed to TV in the first place and still have not become 
completely converted. 

Many studies (particularly trend studies such as “Videotown”) take care 
of such problems. In other instances, a careful analyst such as Coffin or Bogart 
can compensate for the difficulties by the use of the wide range of studies. In 
any event, generalizations are less easy to arrive at than one might hope: 


70 j : . i o 
While here, as elsewhere in this essay, we have resisted the temptation ; 


update our position, the reader should be appraised of two recent publications 
on this subject. 1) Lotte Bailyn, “Mass Media and Children: A Study of BX) 
posure Habits and Cognitive Effects,” Psychological Monographs, General ae 
Applied, 1959, 73, No. 2. 2) Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, Pamela 
Vance, Television and the Child, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958- 
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tirely in agr i 
a ey ark oS = po spent viewing, all 
e ot 1% co meng hes pends from two to four hours a 
A aaa Adie = per i inci eo do not seem to “view this 
good — keeping children ii A pio agg os Ring mn te 
them, reducing fricti vithin the fami pace! s 
do > uang on within the family, etc. The majority of parents 
not think that their children spend too much time viewing TV. 
a of studies have been made of the relationship of TV 
eed a and children s school performance and/or intelligence. In gen- 
al, no relationship has been found. A few studies have found a moder- 
ate negative relationship between length of time spent with TV and 
a pedoman or LQ; or a positive relationship between parental 
e ov er TV viewing and performance criteria. Certainly there is 
Rite that Tv has had any marked deleterious effect on any ap- 
thee i e group of children. Such minor relationships as have been found 
te e merely the reflection of the values of parents of higher socio- 
a tnig status. Thus, higher-status parents would be more likely to 
ka vise their children’s viewing of TV, and would also be likely to 
ve brighter and more highly motivated offspring. 
nners and the morals of the youth as a 
he one hand that children learn violence 
qually argued (using a 


mene happens to the ma 
SME of TV? Iris argued on t 
wien it on the TV screen. It might be e (usi 
dea that the critics invoke in other contexts) that aggression is re- 
ka by the catharsis of vicarious experience. The evidence — or rather 

sertions of many people blessed with firm opinions — is quite well 


S . 
ummarized by Bogart. 
of In commenting on the testimony W. 
auver hearings on juvenile delinquency 
Ogart Says: 

Virtually all of the expert testi 
on both sides of this controversial su 
ment rather than on actual research 

We have commented before that 


on sa majority of instances, communi¢e à a 
ahd a2 nquestionably there have been children in whom isturbance 
Violence were precipitated by viewing TV. Against this we have evi- 
ence from mental hospitals that indicate that TV can also be soothing 

Presumably TV has both “good” 


diverting to agitated patients. 
of 4 baa” te The D of individual examples or the offering 
BT ausible arguments is irrelevant to the only question of importance: 
ha the relative distribution of “good” and “bad” effects. The fact 1s 

a which can be accepted as 1m- 


at there is no single piece of solid dat 


hich was given before the 
and its relationship to TN, 


mony submitted to the subcommittee, 
bject, was based on professional judg- 
h evidence.** 

all available evidence shows that 
nications have a differential im- 


Bogart, The Age of Television, op. cH» P- 258 ff. 


‘Tbid., p. 269. 
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dicating that TV has either set i decreased immorality or de- 
i among the young or the old. . . 
e aiher hand, TV advertising appears to be ee wae 
there are some difficulties in assessing the value of TV as a m aa a 
ing agency, it seems demonstrated and accepted that this a ium 
economically efficient device for advertising and selling wares. mn 

Almost all authorities agree that TV does and will play an Si 
portant role in American politics. Unfortunately, Bogart s book was a 
ten before the 1956 presidential campaign. While no one prese ny 
questions the value of TV in political campaigning, it seems p an 
pre-1956 views had overestimated the importance of this new medi “ 
However, it will continue in all probability to make the appearan : 
and manner of candidates matters of increasing importance in sue 
elections. Probably it will also move political in-fighting off the a 
vention floor and more truly into the smoke-filled rooms where the 
camera can not reach. 

What firm data do we have concerning the impact of TV? i 
picture is pretty much like that for other media. We are certain a 
people spend time and money on TV. By and large it competes w : 
other forms of both recreation and intellectual activity. On this point, 
however, the data is inconclusive since there is evidence that many 7 
these activities are resumed as people learn to budget their time meek 
carefully, or to combine their activities. In general, it should be oe 
bered, TV competes with comparable activities. For example, it is m 


c J x e me a o rule 
juvenile misbehavior has decreased throughout the country. (This is not onsible 
out specific increases in some localities.) For an appreciation of the ae other 
use of statistics which lies behind the ne 


: : ave? 
crime has increased, we refer the reader to Daniel Bell’s “What Crime W 


success Mr. Hoover enjoys j 
apparent increase in crime, ticis™ 

Since we expect that these statements of ours may be greeted with I f 
we would like in this one instance to violate our sense of restraint On reporte 
dating our sources. On April 22, 1959, The Christian Sotence Monitor 9): 
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ray = displace attendance at sports events than to displace participa- 
teed sports. There is quite strong evidence that TV viewing is (for 
Med a children taken as a whole) unrelated to school per- 
ns 7 ere is no respectable evidence either pro or con for the re- 
a P of TV to violence and juvenile delinquency. As concerns the 
aes evel of popular culture and taste, we shall point out below that 
ei a has also been an era of spreading interest in “the higher 
i “ e most avid partisan of television will not credit this entirely 
ra e new medium. However, we hope also to convince the more fear- 
critics that the worst they anticipate has not yet happened. 


IV. Alleged Effects Of Mass Media 


Detëriorai P 
eterioration of Values and Taste:™* 


IMPACT UPON POPULAR TASTE 


wane ve eee mee of our —_ oes ee and 3 eeu 
requires us t and newspapers are dev 0 ertainment,” this clearly 
o consider the impact of the mass media upon popular taste. 
siege re to ask the average American with some pretension to literary or 
taste, h eu tivation if mass communications have had any effect upon popular 
aste, he would doubtlessly answer with a resounding affirmative. And more, 
een de he would insist that esthetic and intellectual taste have 
Stations Praved by the flow of trivial formula products from printing presses, radio 
and movie studios. The columns of criticism abound with these complaints. 
the oe sense, this requires no further discussion. There can be no doubt that 
“soap men who are daily entranced for three or four hours by some 12 consecutive 
estha eres all cut to the same dismal pattern, exhibit an appalling lack of 
slick ic judgment. Nor is this impression altered by the contents of pulp and 
Plet magazines, or by the depressing abundance of formula motion pictures re- 
e with hero, heroine, and villain moving through a contrived atmosphere 
E sin, and success. NER E PIE? 
may Ha unless we locate these patterns ın historical and sociological terms, we 
critici nd ourselves confusedly engaged in condemning without understanding, in 
iticism which is sound but largely irrelevant. What is the historical status of 


'S notoriously low level of popular taste? Is it the poor remains of standards 
latively new birth in the world of 


7 were once significantly higher, a re 

V sign. y 4 Fi 

values, largely fiat ae to the higher standards from which it has allegedly fallen, 
the development of superior standards 


a 4 x 
and P20" substitute blocking the way to 


Citin . 
S abundant instances, 


purpose? g , 
dered in their social setting, we must recog- 


he arts has become historically transformed. 


clit © centuries back, this audience was largely confined to a selected aristocratic 
ook clatively Tew were literate. And very few possessed the means to buy 
S, attend theatres, and travel to the urban centers of the arts. Not more than 

; 


tast “Phe Problem of assessing the alleged deterioration of values and cultural 

Bets has been dealt with by a number of authors in a vein similar to our own. 

fron te of its excellence and compactness, we cite in toto the following passage 

Tast Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular 

Whit and Organized Social Action,” in Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning 
me editors, Mass Culture, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957, 466-468. 
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© expression of high esthetic 
nize ¢} esthetic tastes are to be const 
S Nat the effective audience for t 


a slight fraction, possibly not more than 1 or 2 per cent, of the population com- 
posed the effective audience for the arts. These happy few cultivated their esthetic 
tastes, and their selective demand left its mark in the form of relatively high 
artistic standards. 

With the widesweeping spread of popular education and with the emergence 
of the new technologies of mass communication, there developed as enormously 
enlarged market for the arts. Some forms of music, drama, and literature now 
reach virtually everyone in our society. This is why, of course, we speak of mass 
media and of mass art. And the great audiences for the mass media, although 
in the main literate, are not highly cultivated. About half the population, in fact, 
has halted their formal education upon leaving grammar school. 

With the rise of popular education, there has occurred a seeming decline 
of popular taste. Large numbers of people have acquired what might be termed 
“formal literacy,” that is to say, a capacity to read, to grasp crude and superficial 
meanings, and a correlative incapacity for full understanding of what they read. 
There has developed, in short, a marked gap between literacy and comprehen- 
sion. People read more but understand less. More people read but proportionately 
fewer critically assimilate what they read. 

Our formulation of the problem should now be plain. It is misleading t° 
speak simply of the decline of esthetic tastes. Mass audiences probably include a 
larger number of Persons with cultivated esthetic standards, but these are swa 
lowed up by the large masses who constitute the new and untutored audience for 
the arts. Whereas yesterday the elite constituted virtually the whole of the audi- 
ence, they are today a minute fraction of the whole. In consequence, the aver- 
age level of esthetic standards and tastes of audiences has been depressed, although 
the tastes of some sectors of the population have undoubtedly been raised and the 
total number of people exposed to communication contents has been vastly 7 
creased. 

But this analysis does not directly answer the question of the effects of the 
mass media upon public taste, a question which is as complex as it is unexplore¢- 
The answer can come only from disciplined research. One would want to knows 
for example, whether mass media have robbed the intellectual and artistic elite 
of the art forms which might otherwise have been accessible to them. And this 
involves inquiry into the pressure exerted by the mass audience upon creative 
individuals to cater to mass tastes. Literary hacks have existed in every age- 
it would be important to learn if the electrification of the arts supplies power 
for a significantly greater proportion of dim literary lights. And, above all, it 
would be essential to determine if mass media and mass tastes are necessari Y 
linked in a vicious circle of deteriorating standards or if appropriate action bi 
the part of the directors of mass media could initiate a virtuous circle of cumw 
latively improving tastes among their audiences. More concretely, are the operators 
of commercialized mass media caught up in a situation in ahihi they cannot 


whatever their private preferences, radically raise the esthetic standards of their 
products? i 
In passsing, it should be noted that much remains to be learned concerning 


standards appropriate for mass art. It is possible that standards for art forms p 
duced by a small band of creative talents for a small and selective audience ar¢ 
applicable to art forms produced by a gigantic industry for the population 
large. The beginnings of investigation on this problem are sufficiently suggestive 
warrant further study. d- 
Sporadic and consequently inconclusive experiments in the raising of sio 
ards have met with profound resistance from mass audiences. On occasion, p= 
stations and networks have attempted to supplant a soap opera with a pro. en- 
of art, music, or formula comedy skits with discussions of public issues- n ply 
eral, the people supposed to benefit by this reformation of program have S! 
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ks bern be = The audience dwindles. Researches 
rather Gee ee h Bete ai hie aay e ere 
are typically superficial. Most listeners to tee pee eee aaa acne 
an interest in art music: the few whose interest is initiated ie. the nee alae 
ated by programs are 
eeteht up by melodic compositions and come to think of art music exclusively in 
erms of Tchaikowsky or Rimski-Korsakov or Dvorak. 
ae At present we know conspicuously little about the methods of improving 
ag a tastes and we know that some of the suggested methods are ineffectual. 
have a rich knowledge of failure. Should this discussion be reopened in 1976, 
oat perhaps report with equal confidence our knowledge of positive achieve- 
_ So far we have taken as our main point of departure the actual 
evidence of existing research and have asked ourselves what effects of 
the mass media may be inferred from the available evidence. Now we 
Would like to reverse the procedure and take a more direct look at 
Some of the additional effects which the mass media are alleged to 
have and ask what sort of data would be required to assess these effects. 
In general, it would be our contention that such evidence is absent or 
ambiguous. 
The most important effect which has been attributed to the mass 
media is that they bring about the long-range deterioration of moral 
values and cultural taste. It is rather difficult to do anything other than 
Brant full credence to this assertion without appearing to defend bad 
taste and juvenile delinquency. Let us therefore make explicit the issue 
as we see it: Statements concerning deterioration of taste and values 
can have meaning only if they are statements of comparison and/or 
Statements of ond The issue is not that the cultural level of the 
Products of the mass media and the cultural taste of its patrons is low 
Y some absolute standard. The issue is that the level of culture and 
taste is lower than it was in the past in our own society, or that it 1s 
ower than in some reasonably defined sample of societies not possessing 
Mass communications. If this is not the position of the critics, then they 
are merely saying that the present level of the arts falls short of some 
ideal mark and with this, there can be no quarrel even though we might 
not all agree exactly on the ideal criteria. — 
The following is a reasonably representative statement of the effects 
Mass culture and mass communications in bringing about the deter- 
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‘ation of the arts. 

The decline of the individu 

of modern civilization brings about the 

Teplaces folk culture or “high” art. A pro 
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cal Perspectives of Popular Culture,” reprinted in 
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To cope with this position in all its ramifications is to find one’s 
self in the same position as Brer Rabbit in his historic fight with the 
Tar Baby. It is virtually impossible to disengage one’s self since each 
successive issue, when dealt with, presents one or more others. For this 
reason we shall make every effort not to become involved gratuitously 
in the many inviting elements of controversy which this position pre- 
sents. Stripping the issue to its essentials, if the theorists of mass society 
are correct, some combination of the following three events should take 
place: 

(1) The level of artistic production should deteriorate; 

(2) The availability of high cultural products should lessen; and 

(3) The general level of taste should deteriorate. 

In checking these propositions, certain rules of the game must be 
observed. 

: 1. The comparison must be made with some society that actually 
exists or existed, and not with an idealized mosaic made up of choice 
features of a wide range of societies. We have yet to see this rule adhered 
to. 

_ 2. Comparable products shall be compared. For example, if our 
society shall be compared with that of Elizabethan England, the products 
selected should not be American comic books and Shakespeare’s poetry: 
We must insist on the inclusion of certain Elizabethan pamphlets with 
which one of us once spent a delightful spring in the Newbury Library 
in Chicago. Also, as David Manning White suggests, bear-baiting should 
be accorded its proper place in Elizabethan culture.” A reasonable 
sample of cultural products for each era must be included in the com- 
parison. 


3. The producer, the sponsor, and the consumer of artistic prod- 
ucts shall not be confused with each other. This is a particularly impor- 
tant consideration in assessing the range of the populace for whom ê 
given cultural product has meaning. Who attended Shakespeare’s plays» 
ang how many peasants in the vicinity of Salzburg listened to Mozart’s 
music? 

4. Comparable elements of the society shall be compared. The 
viewer of Howdy Doody should not be compared with the Roman noble 
enjoying the beauty of Virgil’s poetry, but with the ordinary Roman €P 
joying the circus. 

5. There must be some consensus on artistic canons to be invoked; 
or, at the very least, both parties must exercise self-discipline in employ” 
ing the terms “genuine” and “spurious” as convenient devices for dis- 
posing of embarrassing data. 

Obviously the rules of the game which we would introduce take al 


; . A «at of 
* CE. David Manning White, “Mass Culture in America; Another Point ° 
View,” in Rosenberg and White, editors, op. cit. p. 14. 
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the fun out of the enterprise since the types of data which would be 
required are unattainable for any society other than our own and are 
not always available for ours. We can obviously never hope to make a 
decent comparison of the cultural level of our society with a prototypic, 
median, modal, or average folk society, nor with the “high culture” of 
any previous Western society. Our best hope is to look for trends with- 
in our own society within our own time. Are things getting better or 
worse? 

(a) The level of artistic production: This is a point on which one should 


probably best plead nolo contendere. Artistic creation is difficult for con- 
temporaries to assess. Periods in which creativity flourish are only par- 
tially related to other aspects of the society. A particularly high state of 
the arts at a given time would be a dubious basis for predicting the fu- 
ture of the arts within a given culture (except that they might be ex- 
pected to become decadent within the genre being practiced). On the 
other hand, particularly low periods are, by force of circumstance, usual- 
ly followed by improvement. 
cae Within Western society, the several national cultures have each had 
high” and “low” points of artistic creativity. Scholars generally agree 
that the rise, if not the fall, of artistic creativity is related to other his- 
torical developments. However, there is no instance, to our knowledge, 
of any country which has experienced a marked period of economic 
8rowth without some accompanying marked artistic activity unless it 
be the U.S.S.R. Even Victorian England, deficient in so many areas of 
taste, was blessed with major poets and novelists. On the other hand, 
many of the major national cultures have had distinctive artistic 
Strengths and weaknesses which have characterized them throughout 
\storical periods of marked change. To cite England once more, the 
English have had a distinguished literature through many centuries while 
remaining relatively undistinguished in music and the graphic arts. Yet 
the England of today is many epochs removed from the England of 
Cewulf. Apart from the inherent difficulty of assessing contemporary 
artistic production, the establishment of causal connections between art 
and other aspects of society is itself a sticky business. ; 
The critics of popular culture argue that potentially creative talent 
ught off to produce inferior products. This argument has two prongs: 
( The artist’s time is diverted. (2) His talent is perverted and he can 
no longer produce “high art.” But, the opposition will answer, the mass 
vedia support a vastly larger number of artists than were able to live 
Of their art in the past. These artists have the leisure in which to pur- 
Sue their highest instincts. Furthermore, the best of them are able to ex- 
Periment within their medium and do not pervert their talents. Such 
®tguments can proceed in an endless circle of “yes, buts,” but we know 
no data which would provide a definitive answer to the question of 
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whether or not mass communications have effected a lowering of the 
standard of artistic creativity in this country in the past few decades. 
The most persuasive argument that is offered by the critics of the 
mass media is that of Clement Greenberg.” Greenberg contends that 
popular taste demands the production of “kitsch” — adulterated, pseudo- 
high culture products which are dangerously close to true art. Most of 
the theorists of mass society believe that this “kitsch” will strangle “true 
art.” It is equally plausible, of course (and there is illustrative evidence 
for the existence of the process), that it may serve as a means of intro- 
ducing the great masses of the public to “true art,” and thereby produce 
unprecedented support for high culture. The defenders of the mass media 
would point, at this juncture of the argument, to the successful produc- 
tion on TV of Shakesperian and classical Greek plays, to the original 
works of Menotti, etc. Again, the key question is a quantitative one: 
which process is stronger? And again, these are precisely the data which 
are lacking. 
(b) The absolute availability of high cultural products: The operational 
criterion of whether or not there has been a change in the availability of 
high cultural products to persons interested in them should be the fol- 
lowing: Has a given person, living in a given city, equal access to the 
same quantity and quality of art as he would have had at any time in the 
past in that same city? On the average, the answer to this question must 
be yes: It would be rather difficult to argue that the absolute availabili- 
ty of high cultural products had declined in American society during the 
past several decades. It might well be argued that their relative availabt 
ity had declined because of the enormous growth of popular culture- It 
might be further argued that this relative growth of popular culture 
spelled the doom of high culture; that Gresham’s law operates in the 
cultural as well as the monetary sphere. This argument demands that 
we look at what has happened to popular taste during this period. 
(c) Trends in popular taste: Despite fears that mass communications 
would produce a marked lowerin, of po rican society ° 
the past decade or so has been wicca tale called a “cu” 
tural revival” if one were to look at the data with no preconceptions ° 
the type of society we have. While some writers have bewailed the declin® 
in artistic taste of the American public, one must also note that ot” 
writers of equal competence have rendered an opposite verdict. We might 
for example, cite a statement of the pianist Artur Rubenstein. 

In the past 25 years this country has made more advances than somé 
places in Europe have made in 250 years, Small towns throughout Amer 
ica are more receptive to fine music than old cities in France like Lyo™ 
Marseilles and Bordeaux.78 


a ite. 
* Clement Greenberg, “Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” in Rosenberg and Whi 


editors, op. cit., pp. 98-111. 
™ Quoted in Time, February 18, 1957, 69, p. 37. 
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_ The evidence for such an assertion has been presented from time 
to time by a considerable number of writers. For the sake of convenience 
we will limit ourselves to a few illustrative statistics.” 

Some of the more startling data are these: 

There are 200 symphony orchestras in this country. This is 30 per 
cent more than 15 years ago and 10 times the number we had in the 
early 1920s. In the smaller cities many of the symphony orchestras are 
Composed of semi-amateurs. In addition to the 200 symphony orchestras, 
about 1000 community orchestras have been started in the past 15 years. 

Where,” writes White, “1916 saw the renowned Diaghilev ballet with 
Nijinsky come to America and cost its backers about $400,000, by 1954 
the Sadler Wells Company of London arrived here and in 20 weeks of 
a national tour earned more than $2,500,000.”S° 

Perhaps baseball is our national sport but White points out that in 
1955, 35,000,000 persons paid to attend classical music events as against 
15,000,000 who attended baseball games. Furthermore, the number at- 
tending classical music events was double the comparable figure for 1940. 
n 1953, Americans spent “for participating arts more than four times as 
much as was spent on spectator sports. ”S? ? 

The “hi-fi” craze is not limited to the listening of esoteric test rec- 
ords, It has been paralleled by a vast increase in buying classical records. 
In 1934, sales of classical records amounted to about $75,000 a year. To- 
day it exceeds $75,000,000! ws 

_ We reported previously that TV viewing interferes with reading. But 
this interference is a relative phenomenon vastly offset by the secular 
trend toward increased book buying and reading. The paperback pub- 
lishing business has reached full growth during precisely the period in 
Which TV was coming into its own; however, we know of no single 
Statistic which summarizes the cultural level of the paperbacks. Despite 
the brief popularity of Mickey Spillane and the proliferation of provoca- 
Ve cover illustrations on prosaic volumes, paperbacks have also produced 

© unprecedented distribution of books of unquestionably high merit in 


es of hundreds of thousands. 
uch illustrative data reflect the a ; 
“Ospered while the mass media have been in their heyday. . 
It may be that consumption of the products of popular cu ture as 
Stown faster than the consumption of “high cultural products.” We know 


no assembled data which answer this question. Furthermore, we may 


© These data come mainly from David Manning White’s introductory essay 
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well anticipate the argument—not entirely without merit—that these 
data are to some extent spurious since “listening to Bach over a phono- 
graph with one ear closed” isn’t “the same” as hearing him played by a 
live orchestra. And, many of these “new people” approach high art with 
“inadequate background” and “their experience isn’t the same.” The 
fact remains that all quantitative data available seem to point in exactly 
the opposite direction from that which the theorists of mass society 
would predict. And what is more, increasing interest in “culture” is not 
exclusively passive: More Americans are playing music than ever before. 


Assessment 


Most of the processes of which the theorists of mass society speak 
do seem to be at work. Some, we don’t know how many, writers and actors 
are bought off into the popular arts. Much, perhaps even most, of the 
“cultural” products of the mass media are of substandard taste, Pro- 
viding we can agree on standards and providing we do not gloss over 
the fact that if judged against a comparable range of products from other 
eras they might not fare badly. There are structural features of the mass 
media which are inherently limiting on the creative artist: artificial con- 
straints of time, the censorship of a wide range of publics, the necessity 
of appealing to a large mass, etc. 

, On the other hand, the mass media has also shown their ability t° 
introduce people to higher art forms—good drama, good music, graphie 
arts, and intelligent public discussion. 

, _ mall probability the increase in cultural interest in the United States 
is not due primarily or even largely to the mass media but rather 
to a general Increase of educational level, wealth, and social leisure. <, 
the mass media have played an important role, a good portion of this 
may not be their directly “educational” function i but rather the presenta- 
tion of life styles which the American people have striven to emulate: 

Because of the intricate interrelationship of causal factors, we PFO s 
ably will never be able to say with confidence just what impact the pa 
media had on popular taste and values. : 

While the data introduced above indicate an increase in interest 1” 


“culture,” they do not entirely rule out the possibility of some of the ditt 
consequences which the critics of 
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developed cultural tastes, One rather natural assumption would be 
these persons, having been introducd to higher artistic experiences, 
in the course of time, acquire the “richer background” that the 
of mass society insists is necessary for “fi igh culture 


ull appreciation” of hi i 
iti = : ov! 
The critics, however, would reply that it is more likely that these ae 


tiates, moving in en masse, will capture the field of the arts and Te re- 
high culture to kitsch (pseudo-high culture). As we pointed out P 
viously, there are no data which permit us to chose between thes? 
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is a = a evidence of „the effects of the mass media themselves 
> cite Klapper’s conclusion: 


i aoe mass media as a whole raise or lower public taste cannot 
efinitely stated, nor can the necessary research be looked for in the 
Next several years.8? 


The Mass Media as a Source of Escape 
E “ia the gravest criticisms which the theorists of the “mass so- 
the Saree: e of mass communications is that the mass media go beyond 
isk. and ion of providing healthy (a question-begging word) recrea- 
with nes sere phantom world into which people escape from reality— 
memben tant “mass apathy, etc. The argument, as the reader will re- 
Jtavas a runs thus: Urban, industrial society atomizes the individual, 
or the ım psychically void and therefore creates a tremendous market 
we narcotizing, diversional material of the mass media in which our 
man loses himself. 
a the reader may by now suspect us of having an unduly 
the o y attitude toward the theory of mass society, we will offer him 
Pportunity of listening to another voice for a moment. 

terea reviewed the literature, research and conjectural, on the 
dida al and/or escapist function of the mass media, Klapper con- 

sis Certain psychological and social effects of . . . escape have been 
E or conjectured. These include: 
effects: the provision of pure relaxation 
may * the provision of compensation 
ave good, bad, or no social rep 


c. The possible development of social apathy (conjectured); , 
d. the misuse of escapistic communications as a valid source of in- 


formation (observed), which is likely to be futile for the individual and 


Pai socially deleterious.** 
tio fourth point, the reference to “the misuse of escapistic communica- 
NS as a valid source of information” refers to the observed fact that 


Som, > A 
ka listeners to radio soap operas looked to these programs for guidance 


cir own life situation. ; 
t is to be noted that of all the posited functions of the recreational 
have been observed, and a fourth— 


(observed), which has no social 


and prestige (observed), which 
ercussions; 
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creation of “apathy”—has been conjectured but not observed. We q 
Klapper once more: 
i ite view, the 
Despite the weight and repute of those holding the eT 
present author is inclined to believe that the danger of socia meee Pi 
sulting from escapistic communications has been somewhat A cae ka 
sized. . . . there is little reason to believe that (a) plethora ° aie ue 
communications diverts the audience from more serious communica 


‘ +. 7 

The second of the functions which Klapper discusses is ner 
vision of compensation and prestige.” This refers to the tenden Me 
members of the audience to experience vicarious satisfaction from pe 
tification with the heroes of the mass media. Various pee 
such identification have been postulated, and at least isolated mani oe 
tions of each have been observed. Such identification may serve to san 
nel off aggression via catharsis. It may stimulate anti-social oe 
the example it furnishes. The listener or viewer may experience VIC eal 
prestige, etc. As Klapper says, some of the effects are comeing i 
some are undesirable. There is no body of data that permits us- os 
which effect occurs most often, or whether the summary result is P 
dominantly good or predominantly bad. com- 

Any such inconclusive conclusion as this should not lead to id it 
placency about the content of the mass media. But neither honta s 
lead to the complacent acceptance of an ingenious insight as an 
lished fact about the impact of the media. 


N i j Mass 
The Nature of Vicarious Experience and other Side Effects of 
Communications 


It is inherent in the nature of mass communications that the aa 
ence learns via the mass media about events beyond its direct exper! 
This may be, or at least has been, regarded as either a good thing or s are 
thing, or both.The immediate arguments in favor of this iano sim- 
too obvious to be dwelt on for any length of time; the mass media ° 
ply enlarge the audience’s actual or potential world of experience- 

However, this experience is largely indirect and vicarious. Th tm 
of “mass society” contends, in line with the previous argument iae 
entertainment is narcotizing, that this vicarious experience beco an 
substitute for “real” experience, Whether our society is undergoing 
gross reduction in “real,” i.e., first-hand, experiences across the “real” 
is not known to us. However, whether or not such a reduction m. rtainly 
experiences is occurring, an increase in vicarious experiences is C° 
taking place, and this fact is in itself worth looking at. in Te 

Intuitively, any psychologist senses that there is a difference % nd 
lating to the environment via the mediation of symbols and sE velo” 
relating to it via direct sensory impressions. The literature on 
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mental psychology indicates that the acquisition of language is a crucial 
stage in the development of the child’s personality. The literature of 
Semantics and psychotherapy, however, makes a very good case that 
the acquiring of so powerful a tool as language is by no means an un- 
mixed blessing. To various degrees one confuses the word with the ref- 
erent, and this causes both short-run problems and personality difficul- 
ties, The situation is similar to that of vicarious or mediated experience 
in general with, to be sure, vicarious and mediated experience having 
its distinctive characteristics. The over-all implications of mass communi- 
Cations as a source of vicarious experience are worth exploration. To 
date, however, we have found little in the literature with which we are 
acquainted to enable us to proceed beyond identifying this as an in- 
teresting problem area. 

_ One exception can be made. Daniel Lerner’s study of communica- 
tions in the Middle East is based upon an interesting theory of the in- 
terrelationship of mass communications, individual personality, and so- 
cial change. Briefly, Lerner identifies the “empathic” individual as 
the person most responsive to the mass media and to social change. The 
Capacity to “project,” to imagine oneself in a situation not bound by his 
own sense experience, differentiates those persons who read and listen 
to the mass media and who are least bound to the traditional society. 
uch a theory is compatible with many of the features of the theory of 
Mass society, However, whereas the “theorists of mass society” regard 
t 'S relationship negatively, Lerner’s position is to put a high value on 
this “empathic capacity.” Furthermore, Lerner views the mass media so- 
lety as a “participant society,” i.e, one in which the populace takes an 
creasing part in social and political activities. This would seem to fly 
n the face of the “theory of mass society” which sees the populace as 
Teduced to a state of apathy. Perhaps the two positions are reconcilable 
and Lerner’s “participant society” is merely a transitional phase to the 
More developed “mass society.” On the surface, however, Lerner's posi- 
‘on seems to challenge that of the “theorists of mass society,’ both as 
1° the high value he puts on capacity for “empathic” experience and 


US view i iety” “participant society.” 
of the “media society” asa Pi tines Sa 
. For good or ill, experience via the mass media is predominantly 
Vicarious, Looked at from the long-range point of view of the impact o! 
© media on the population, this fact may m itself have more pro- 
t anticipate) upon the personality 


unq ; 5 p 
implications (which we canno sona 
ees ko than the actual content of the communications 
aeiweyed by the mass media. One could speculate endlessly, plausibly, 
ig in all directions as to what these consequences might be. S 
varch is į is i area to which high priority should be 
Pe order, and this 1s an g 
Ea Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society; Modernizing the Middle 
Si > S 
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Perhaps this is the point at which to deal with the allegation that 
the mass media produce “passivity.” With certain features of the argu- 
ment, as always there can be no quarrel. Watching a baseball game on 
TV is less active than playing baseball. Perhaps it is less active than view- 
ing the same game from the grandstand. We do not know what degree 
of activity to assign to the practice of watching baseball on TV, while 
typing a manuscript (as one of us is doing at the moment). Without 
a shadow of doubt the audience or readership of mass communications 
is more passive in that activity than they might be if indulging in at 
least some other possible activities. On the other hand, they might also 
be sleeping, an activity which for most people in most instances is even 
more passive than attendance to mass communications (in most instances 
and for most persons). But the key question is again a quantitative one: 
Are American recreational habits as a whole becoming more passive! 

What metric should be used? Ideally, the preferred unit of meas 
urement might be the amount of time spent in participant and specta- 
tor activities. So far as we know, adequate data are not available. While 
studies have been made of amount of time spent viewing TV, listening 
to radio, etc., there are no studies of amount of time spent in playing 
golf, fishing, picnicking, swimming, etc. If we accept as our unit of meas- 
urement the amount of money spent on various forms of recreation then 
the evidence and answer is clear. Data released by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show that over the past few decades the American per 
ple have spent an increasing proportion of money on participant as con 
trasted to spectator recreation, even though these data cover the perio 
— American families were making large expenditures on Tv Je 
= Oh Nat Aide 5 in the direction precisely opposite to that ra 
of thats eles nain i society. The mass media may (as a por aa 
minimal sense of com i PORA aten: toward passmaty, at least = this 
tendency appears t be phd yr ahe Aen: aces life. 

y app! o be offset decisively by other forces in American i 


The Image of Reality 


Regardless of the evaluation that one puts on the vicarious nature 
of the experience derived from the mass media this vicarious experienc? 
does constitute a large portion of modern mams image of the wor’ 
This, of course, is the source of a large amount of she opati abou 
the contents of the mass media. Most of these complaints have dealt 
mainly with the fanciful material of mass m soe Despite a 
contention that the effects of such material cannot be assumed, ae 
not think of course for a moment that it has no effect. Here howev 
we would like to confine our attention to the non Ftoral, reportin€ 
of the mass media—what may be called “news” in the largest sens®» je 


“Reported in The New York Times, April 24, 1957, p. 30. 
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that material which is most likely to be looked to and accepted as the 
Image of reality. 

It stands to reason that news reporting must be selective since “com- 
plete reporting” would exceed the physical capacities of both the report- 
ing media and their readers and audiences. Most of the limitations and 
defects of news reporting are matters of common knowledge; and it is 
Senerally accepted, even by practicing communicators, that the image 
of reality presented by the mass media diverges from the ideal norm of 
what the intelligent, interested citizen ought to know.” A high propor- 
tion of “news” is presented because of its human interest value, i.e., to 
hold an audience, rather than because of its pertinence to the understand- 
ing of the world we live in. Reporting of scientific discoveries are slanted 
toward “gimmicks” and the basic meaning of the discovery may be total- 
ly Obscured, etc. 

A fuller treatment of this general problem is well warranted, but 
goes beyond the limits of this essay. For this reason we will restrict our- 
selves to a few points which have generally not been widely commented 
on, but which seem to us to be important for the understanding of the 


role of the mass media. 
dine The mass media make the new es - 
made this point well in recounting the “making of a crime wave. 
Y reporting fully the available data on crime in a large city, he person- 
ally created the impression of a sudden upsurge in criminal activity. 
k hether by deliberate intent or by the inevitable decision as to what is 
News,” the mass media draw attention to some events and away from 
Others. The mere fact of an event being reported tends by itself to 
elevate this event to a level of importance beyond that of unreported 
vents, This is equally true of the reporting of the behavior of individuals. 
azarsfeld and Merton have referred to this as the “status conferral” 
unction of the mass media.’® People whose doings are reported are 
Biven the status of “important people?” ; 2 ai 
Assuming no malintent on the part of the communicator, his view 
m events may diverge from their “true importance.” This is particularly 
the case when communicators as 2 group overestimate public interest in 
n issue, and by their concentration on it create the impression of a lively 
Public issue. If we may accept Stouffer's findings on the lack of public 


i 5 p i 
terest in communism,®” the press and other media were guilty of this 
> 
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s as well as report it. Lincoln Stef- 
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error with respect to Senator McCarthy’s escapades. | Si Ges wuss 
To some extent, the very mode of reporting tends fea $ il y, some 
dramatize most events. On this point, at least, we kave eae 
data. Lang and Lang found that on-the-spot conan Fr nat Bt of 
Day celebration in Chicago were less tipressed by outs can readily 
the crowds than were TV viewers of the event.’ The rea i round-Up" 
see why this is in most cases inevitable. A “world-wide news = sone A 
of reactions to a given event gives even the most sophisticate net TH 
listener, or viewer the impression of world-wide interest in the Hes Aout 
fact, a relatively few people in any one country may actually ge the 
it, even though it may be of crucial importance to the people 
country who are the targets of the communication. eget 
In addition to giving artificial importance to some events, a ae 
ing the impression of exaggerated public involvement in most DE 
reported, the American media (at least) seem to give an hee con- 
of discontinuity to the historical processes which are reported. sate an 
cept of “news” which dominates our reporting media dictates m ee 
event is “news” only if it is discontinuous with preceding even teri 
if it is relatively recent in occurrence. Apropos the first of these En ba 
a story will ordinarily not be printed in an evening yao velop- 
already appeared in the morning paper. Only if there is a “new de f the 
ment” (for example if someone of importance denies the truth © 
earlier story) does it have “news value.” . ded for 
Similarly, a story which was missed or which was not inclu eniros 
lack of space will not be printed at a later date. If the reader E 
this as a natural phenomenon, we would call his attention to the k are 
tice of Soviet newspapers and other media of printing stories waan 3 
“several days old.” The policy of Soviet journalism is not to repo ver” 
events as soon as possible, but at the earliest time consistent with 


: : ae ae be Te 
all policy. Furthermore, if Policy dictates, the same event must 
ported more than once. 


In general, it seems to us 


on novelty and recency must create an image of the process of 


A . i ia : 
events, proceeding possibly in o S 
y change is “news.” To some ex 


Jac 
ently expressed complaint about ene 
of background information and į , 


interpretation in American news dia are 
ing. Whether, in fact, this impression is created, the American Met” ny 
distinguished from those of ot 


ia 
her countries, and the mass raters 
different from other media in this Tespect, are all of course ma 
speculation. These propositions 


ub- 
ially 5 
seem, however, at least potentially 

ject to test. 


isio” 
; ive of Telev'*yg, 
Lang, “The Unique Perspective 3 
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_ There is a wealth of information that can be brought to bear on the 
image of reality which is conveyed by the mass media: studies of censorship 
by formal censors, by advertisers, by interest groups, by publishers, etc. ; 
studies of the flow of news filtered out at various points of transmission; 
Studies of the handling of news by papers of various editorial biases, 
etc. It is material of this sort which we have identified as beyond the 
Scope of this essay. 
_ We would like however to make one final point in closing this sec- 
tion. A typical study of the flow of information indicates that of the to- 
tal amount of news (measured in inches of wire copy) available over 
the wire services, slightly less than 3 per cent of the national and inter- 
national news was eventually printed in each of four small Wisconsin 
dailies,” Such figures are very often cited as evidence of the failure of 
the newspapers to do a good job. We are ready to go along with the 
Seneral feeling that newspapers should include more of the available na- 
tional and international news. However, we would like to raise a re- 
Searchable question with respect to whether an increase in amount of 
available news would or would not increase the reading and assimilation 
of such news. 
At the present time the average person reads only about 20 to 25 
Per cent of such “heavy” news. Let us consider for a moment the attitude 
of many (we do not know how many) people toward the “outside world” 
of national and international affairs. This “outside world” is, to a large 
€xtent, an intrusion on his private world. Given his choice he would just 
aS soon not be bothered with Communist China. It is a commonplace 
o servation, verified by psychological experiment, that when a man is 
Overloaded with threatening incoming information he establishes an 
automatic censor to keep the volume down. It may well be that the 
Merican public has established an equilibrium point for the amount 
national and international information it will normally absorb. An 
Merease in the flow of such news might well produce sufficient anxiety 
suming that increased importance of the events being reported did 
aar Warrant increased attention) that the average reader might actually 


“ad less rather than more national and international news. — 
ms far-fetched, let the reader think of the 


dio and TV commercials. If they are short 
to them. If they are long and obtrusive, 
iness while they are on, or we may “shut 
ng no attention. One of us spent many 
Il games over the radio. When later 
t took some months of retraining to 


T. the above point see 
and Problem in terms of ra 
Unobtrusive we may listen 
them d turn to some other busin 
Years “ae psychologically by pay! 
she p €arning not to hear baseball 
get came interested in the game 1 
a bi habit of “not hearing” them. 
and Flow of AP News — From Trunk to TTS 
Fall 1954, 31, 434-446. 
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All the above is to say that the image of reality conveyed by the 
mass media should be studied in close conjunction with the reaction of 
the audience to that image. It is our guess that, if this is done, many 
optimistic ideas for reform will have to be abandoned, and that on the 
other hand many accusations of guilt will be withdrawn. It offers us 
little comfort to say so, but it may be that the mass media and their 
audience have established a very efficient symbiotic relationship. To say 
this is by no means new. However, it is very much worth repeating and 
worth investigating. 


Conformity v.s. Shared Values 

Several decades ago Sapir wrote an essay, “Culture, Genuine and 
Spurious.”®? Our reading of the substance of this essay is that Sapir was 
pointing out that culture can be internalized to varying degrees by the 
members of a society. In a stable society, there will be maximal internali- 
zation, i.e., culture will become more truly part of the “personality” of 
the society’s members. In a changing society, the culture is relatively 
“spurious,” ie, it is essentially an external set of rules to which the 
individual has learned the correct responses. Such a distinction is ce™ 
tainly meaningful and plausible. 

Since ours is a rapidly changing society we may expect that our 
culture is more “spurious” in Sapir’s sense than the culture of more 
stable eras. This seems inevitable. And, the only pose from which one gan 
a this as woy lamentable is one which will simultaneously aF 
rankly oppose the economic i i generat! 
these Tae of values and olson ne eee 

Here again, we find the “theorists of mass society” standing op 
undefined ground. Folk societies were blessed with “shared values, 
whereas the mass media are producing “conformity.” What can t 5 
mean? As Bell has already pointed out,?? the critics of “mass society 
apply oppositely charged labels to descriptively the same phenom coe 
Thus, folk societies are “organic,” but modern societies are “total,” the 
citizen of the ideal society is “individualistic”? but in industrial soc! 
he is “isolated.” True, these words may have Some denotative differences 
but what strikes one when reading them in context is the primacy = 
their connotative intent. One cannot be sure that different phenome? 
are being referred to, but there is no question that different evaluatio” 
are being put on them. öt 

; There can be little doubt that the mass media are having an hor 
genizing influence on American values and norms, and even spe oe 
habits. What is apparently objected to is that the mass media are p” 
e ~ ay 1 9 
Sten io 2 Mae Genuine and Spurious,” American Journ 22, 

1956; 


P P Daniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society,” Commentary, July, 
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ducing “conformity.” To the extent that there is cultural change involved, 
these newly acquired values must, by Sapir’s definition, be less “genuine” 
and therefore less internalized. Descriptively it is difficult to distinguish 
between “conformity” and “shared values” except for the extent to which 
the relevant values and norms have been internalized. This is neither 
a theoretical or empirical discovery; merely a tautology. 

However, homogenization of the American culture does not per se 
mean more “conformity.” Even in a culturally diverse nation, there can 
be much “conformity” to the values of each of the subcultures. There 
are two separate problems involved. Unquestionably we are experiencing 
a reduction of cultural diversity.°! But, it is more pertinent to ask if this 
evolving pan-American culture permits less latitude of behavior within 
its own system of norms and values. 

Anyone with a modicum of cross-cultural perspective knows that 
Cultures vary in the areas in which they enforce conformity and in which 
they permit a relatively wide range of behavior. By selecting the area 
on which one will focus his interest, it is possible to build a case that any 
changing society is becoming more “conforming.” This point seems to 
us so obvious that we are appalled at the readiness and lack of critical 
appraisal with which American intellectuals accept the assertion that 
We are becoming “a nation of conformists.” Again, the critics show their 
Characteristic lack of historical sense. It is our impression that a casual 
search of the nineteenth century literature? would reveal quickly that 
there was pressure for conformity in the business community at least 
equal to that exerted on today’s employee. Clerks and workers were told 

irectly what to wear, when and where to go to church, whether or not 
they could smoke, drink, and gamble, or be shaved by a barber; even 
Courting was regulated. We have the impression that these practices 
extended further down in the organization, to smaller organizations, anc 
were more rigorously enforced than are the controls on today’s organi- 
zation man. . ; ; 

We suggest that the reader make for himself a list of representative 
areas of behavior and then ask with respect to each whether more or less 


Sviance is permitted and exhibited today as compared to the American 


Society of the beginning of the century. May we suggest as a starter: 1) 


aX} 2) eating habits; 3) marriage stability; 4) parent-child relationships; 
5) clothing (the man-in-the-grey-fannel-suit-to-the-contrary-notwith- 


iversity, however, is accompanied by an 


M i 
This i intra-national d i 
reduction of i ia the mass media. 


ex, l 
Panded knowledge of other cultures—V a 
* R t made such a search, Our 
ion, Wb well ask, have we not n S 
Plight on pir are ee af that on so many related issues. The critics of “mass 
nave saat + aie so many unsubstantiated assumptions on topics sub- 
o empirical s eik ation that the counter-critic would be conapletaly Ta- 
if oe anus P denuke the task that the original writers should have 
were 


initially. 
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standing) ; 6) recreation; 7) religion; etc. It is highly doubtful that Amer- 
icans have become, or are becoming, more conformist in all these areas. 

What we suspect is actually happening is the following: 

1. American culture is becoming “homogenized” in the sense that a 
number of subcultures are being blended, mixed into one; 

2. Americans as a group are becoming less provincial, more cog- 
nizant and accepting of the values of other cultures; and 

3. They are probably becoming less “conformist” in the sense that 
they permit, accept, and practice, more divergence from the new “homo- 
geneous” norms than they did from the norms of the unblended sub- 
cultures. 


V. “Mass Society’ Re-evaluated 


The original intention of this study was to explore the role of mass 
communications in American society with the view that we might come 
to a better understanding of the nature of that society. Since the “theory 
of mass society” came closest among existing statements to a coherent 
set of propositions about American society ‘and mass communications 
we took it as a provisional model for our investigation. In this way our 
efforts were turned in two quite opposite directions, because in the proc- 
ess of looking at the data on mass communications we were also testing 
the adequacy of the “theory of mass society” as a model of mass com- 
munications. Having found it something less than adequate as the dations 
we could not avoid also coming to the conclusion that we must ente" 
reservations for its appropriateness as a model of American society. Th? 
theory of mass society extends of course well beyond the area of mas 


7 ications. 

Looking a the “theory of mass okal eae one ae : 
grant that it is at many points correct in detail. It would be impossib : 
to make so many assertions about American society without being ™ 
at least some of the time. But there is Major: unconfirmine evidence 
many of its key conclusions, = 

Dos mass society with the aid of mass communications lead S 
totalitarianism? Other authors have anticipated us in pointing ue 
a . contrary. If one were to rank V n 
societies according to degree of industrialization and development 
mass Commumestions on oie hand, and according to susceptibility oe 
totalitarianism on the other, he would find a strong negative correlat! 


between his two rankings. It has been the least developed co" any 
. x P Si [i 

which, in general, have been most susceptible to totalitarianism. Corcho 
ze! 


is a major exception, and there are several minor reversals (€-8- 
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slovaki 
ite) The etl a, ee onl aunty ay dn 
related aati a rege absence of mass communications are cor- 
i with vulnerability to totalitarianism. 
ie eeren thar many of the formulations of the theorists of mass 
aS anat Ass more narrowly on Nazi Germany than they themselves 
ii whieh 2 Not only did communist totalitarianism come to countries 
built a s x mass media were not developed, but when the communists 
different. em of mass communications they used it in a manner far 
im ag | presented in the theory of “mass society.” Communi- 
in the S icy in the Soviet bloc may be soporific but it is not narcotizing 
Oue nse of diverting the citizen’s energies into harmless channels. 
fact hah doe ies, It is overly serious, didactic, pedantic, boring. The 
in no se he “high arts have had a difficult time under communism is 
the ai due to their being perverted to or by the popular taste. For 
SaN ent that Soviet painting and music, for example, have approxi- 
where O aed culture,’ we must look mainly to the fact that this is 
TS sae filin s own tastes lay. If he had been aesthetically better educated, 
fure sd well guess that the Soviet people would have gotten “high cul- 
ate i whether they liked it or not. Similarly, the other scourge of the 
nothin communist countries, their subservience to political utility, has 
kiept i do with popular taste and/or desire for narcotic diversion 
Tustrat in the negative sense that popular desires for diversion are 
ated. 
eg industrial society incre 
the aeai stresses only the inc 
Wicreicn se of values,” etc., ‘ 
Series y, ntal disease. But what abo 
Les would seem on the surface to In 


ase mental disease? The “theory of 
reasing complexity” of modern society, 
ie., those factors which presumably 
ut the statistics? Most statistical 
dicate some increase in mental 


i se disorders, greater acceptance © 
Move int cases being reported For what 
ess tole © the city, home care for “queer 
tio, Stable and the rate of hospitalization ) 
Chane, aging and therefore mental disorders of a later life have more 
Breat e to appear. (5) Public acceptance of mental disorders leads to a 
he 3 rate of hospitalization (if the beds are available) . When scholars 
Such CEN able to get good statistical series 1n which they could control 
me Sources of bias, they have found no evidence for an increase 1n 


ntal qi : 
~T disorders in our society." 


w 
yer <i Herbert Goldhamer and An 
Tess, 1953) Studies in the Frequency o. 


drew M. Marshall, Psychosis and Civiliza- 
f Mental Disease (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
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We indicated previously our doubts as to whether there is an 
increase in juvenile or other crime, and as to whether there was evidence 
for the deterioration of popular taste. 


fronted with ambiguous data invariably interpret such data in one ae 
dictable direction. When one has a general, overall organizing org 
it frequently helps him to make sense out of muddy evidence. This 


f a 
unambiguous form. The over-all schema derives from the values syst” 
of the critics of the m 


illustration, as well as show t 

organization has generally been d 

offer a fruitful way of looking at h 
jc 


Also, we shall try to indicate by specific illustration the way i”? wh h 
the “theory of mass society” is conditioned by the values system oe 
theorizers. At this point we would like to make only a few gener 
orienting statements, presenting a few propositions which we feel ? 
the most valuable entre points in understanding the theorists ° 
society. 


Society, 


a 
A Oe DS 


as 
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The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Elitists 

While most of the persons involved are political liberals, the fact 
remains that they are social elitists. Certain elements of this elitism are 
explicit, especially the statement of regret that cultural tastes are no 
longer established by a cultural elite. 

Our suspicion — and this can be stated, but hardly can be docu- 
mented — is that the elements of elitism extend very deeply into the 
thinking and feeling of the theorists of mass society. Specifically, we 
Suspect that their basic complaint against mass culture is only inciden- 
tally that mass taste shall dominate over elite tastes. One might expect 
that they would be pleased with evidence that the masses were acquiring 
a genuine taste for high culture. But any evidence of this sort is ignored, 
explained away, and — we suspect — regarded with some anxiety. 


Shakespeare is dumped on the market along with Mickey Spillane, and 
Publishers are rightly confident that their audience will not feel obliged 
to make any greater preparation for the master of world literature than 


for its latest lickspittle.®7 


The reason that evidence for improvement of popular taste is not 
regarded with favor is that — the major issue — the elite fear the loss 
of their own distinctiveness. This could occur equally by a lowering of 
all taste or by a raising of all taste. Our suspicion, therefore, is that the 
theorists of mass society do not favor but unconsciously resent an 
™provement in popular taste. The ideal state of affairs would not be 
One in which a cultural elite would lead the public, but one in which 
the cultural elite could maintain its distinctiveness and exclude the 
Public from participation in anything smacking of high cultural activities. 


The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Intellectuals $ 
hi They rightly consider it the duty of the intellectual to scrutinize 
a Society with a critical eye, to inveigh against what is wrong, and to 
Uggest improvements. This, however, does not exhaust the picture. 
Ong intellectuals social pessimism is more often and more readily 


PProved than is social optimism. The optimist runs the risk of being 


regarded as “uncritical,” possibly even of having “sold out.” Regardless 


>! Whether he is right or wrong; the pessimist runs little such risk. True, 
© may meet with arguments on specific issues, but he will seldom 
Wi set with the argument ad hominem. As long as he finds things wrong 
bs, his society he obviously is not mentally, morally, nor aesthetically 
o; 88ish. (We should not ignore also the fact that this adverse inam 
© existing society serves to give the critic and his fellows Cie? 
y drawing a sharp line between themselves and the less desirable 


Ents of the society.) 


i ica,” i berg and 
Days Bernard Rosenberg, “Mass Culture in America,” in Bernard Rosen! 
os anning White a, ‘Mass Culture Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1957, 5. 
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While the above comments may appear to be quite ya pe 
applied to a group of scholars of obvious integrity and ability, jn. 
should not be regarded as unduly critical of the critics of mass so ae 
The truth of the matter is that most optimistic social criticism does te F 
to be fatuous. It is rare indeed to find a first rate critic who does ac 
“view with alarm” more often than he “views with bright Lorine 
It is more urgent to alert the public to danger than to lull them to n 
placency, and it probably does take more brains to challenge ra 
than approve of the status quo. si- 

We may grant then that there is a legitimate reason for the pe < 
mistic orientation of intellectual social analysis. However, we would “i 
tend that this pessimism has extended beyond its original function “ee 
has become de rigeur for “respectable intellectuals” in the ay gee 
that long hair became for the bohemians of the twenties, the D.A. a 
cut for the teenager of the Elvis era, or the beard for the beatnik. MA 

With most of the problems and most of the data with which oe 
have been dealing, the interpretations reached by the critics of ie 
society can be understood only if it is realized that pessimism opera 
as a general premise to which ambiguous evidence is assimilated. 


The Theorists Of Mass Society Are Opposed To The Protestant ani 
It is asserted that modern man is “atomized.” The crucial ae 
toward the “atomization” of modern man, if the term has any gees 
took place at the time of the Protestant Reformation when the eon 
was advanced that each man must be guided by his individual sa 
science. The idea of a personal God meant that each individual i by 
in a direct relationship to the Deity, a relationship unmediatec tion 
Church or society, Similarly the conceptions of economic mot!va! 
that came out of the Protestant ethic were based on the notion rt 
isolated individual who pursued his self-interest directly with minim g 
attention to the societal side-effects of his actions. Protestant society tion 
been egalitarian, and this egalitarianism leads readily to the domina 
of society by the masses, Protestantism, industrialization, and “the ! 
society? have been highly correlated. losely 
We are not maintaining that American society conforms oat 
to the model implied in the Protestant ethic or in the laissez-faire a Si 
of economics. But we are of the impression that the image of mas jew 
ciety which the “theorists” portray is drawn from the Protestant ica? 
of society. In fact, in some instances what is objected to is not sae 10 
society as it is, but American society as it ought to be if it conform 
the schematized view of Protestant industrial society. : 
With these comments we would like to move to the cons! 


of a number of apparent inconsistencies which can be understo° 
in view of such considerations as we h 


One of the complaints against ma 


‘on 
erat! 
d only 


” 


ave just mentioned. 
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z 5 “mass 1 
ss society is that the m 
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As devoid of “inner resources.” But, on the other hand, it is also com- 
plained that external signs of status have disappeared; that high cul- 
ture and “kitsch” become difficult to distinguish; that the individual 
of highly developed tastes must buy mass products and can not have 
clothes, furniture, etc., made to his own taste and order. The critic, one 
would imagine, is making his attack from the vantage point of a per- 
son blessed with “inner resources.” Why then it it he rather than the 
others who is disturbed by the passing of external signs of distinctions and 
Status? 
A Martian, doing a content analysis of this literature, would be 
| forced to record that the group that was most concerned with other 
People being deficient in “inner resources” was the very same group 
that was decrying the passing of external symbols of status. He might 
also well conclude that it is the critics of mass society who are lacking 
in “inner resources” — judged by the frequency with which they com- 
Plain about the disappearance of their own external marks of status 
and distinction. 
If the work of our Martian content analyst happened to be reviewed 
Y one of these people, the reviewer would almost certainly point out 
that the masses were so “narcotized” that they were not aware of the 
fact they were lacking in “inner resources.” This would leave our Martian 
m a dilemma, very much like that of a layman trying to understand a 
Psychiatrist’s explanation of how a man may be suffering without ever 
| realizing it, The Martian would probably also scurry round looking for 
data that would help him rule against the troublesome hypothesis, that 
actually the critics of mass society were the only people lacking in “inner 
resources” and were projecting this feeling onto others. Presumably he, 
Just as we, would be reluctant to accept this hypothesis, but the ordi- 
nary rules of scientific procedure would compel him to give it a fair 
Shake, 
Other i i ies seem to sten 
Notions the pri were formulated in Europe and are si 
applicable to European society than to American society. Certainly the 
olk-urban dichotomy holds up better in the European context, or 1n 
atin America, Considering the vicissitudes and isolation of American 
rura] society of the receding century it makes little sense to talk about 
Nreasing fetal resulting from the urbanization of American so- 
ciety. Furth he critics of mass society can scarcely be talking 
Sut i ag s tury if they contend that there has 
i, America at the turn of the century ! y 3 alae 
een an increase in conformity. The American small town was notori 
OF its insistence on and ability to enforce conformity. 
c Much of what is seen as worst in industrial society is part and on 
el of the “Protestant ethic” as it applies to economic motivation. 
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ı from the fact that the general 


the critics fail to recognize the fact that in America Protestantism is a 
rural phenomenon. Eloquent testimony to the importance of this fact is 
offered by a study of worker motivation reported by William F. Whyte.” 
The “ratebusters” in the factory under study (i.e., those workers who 
pursued their individual economic advantage regardless of its repercus- 
sions on other workers) were Protestants born in rural areas. The “re- 
strictors” (those who were most likely to hold down production in re- 
sponse to group pressure and interest) were urban-born Catholics. Judged 
by a series of criteria, the ratebusters were less well integrated into the 
larger social groups of the factory and neighborhood. The data which 
Whyte presents are based on too small a number of cases to make one 
comfortable in accepting these findings on their own merit.” However 
once Whyte has raised the issue, it is clear that the picture which he 
paints is much more consistent with what is known of the American 
scene than is the picture painted by the “theory of mass society.” 
_Another feature of the image of American society that causes diffi- 
culties for the critics of mass society is that the model which they em- 
Ploy is outdated by several decades. This is perhaps most clearly illus 
trated with respect to the work process. The picture of the worker pe 
coming progressively more alienated from the product on which he was 
working, or retrogressing more and more into routine actions which de- 
manded little skill and creativity and gave the worker little sense © 
purpose, was still a reasonable description of the status and the trend © 
American industry of a few decades ago. The onset of automation, how” 


ossibility that the ratebusters were person e5 


ese Factory: Aspects of ur guess 
ress, 1958). However, it is OW © the 


that Whyte’s ratebusters are not such deviants. Their behavior conform. by en” 
idealis aes A the Protestant ethic Protestantism, Republicanism, indeP 
dence: all are characteristics of the A: i 
merica anal 
n rural scene. ation? 


* Floyd Mann and L. Richard Hoff; idi niz 
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This group is no longer the “typical” representative of the evolving work 
force, A discussion of the job situation of the service worker would be 
more interesting and pertinent. 

We suspect that one of the reasons the critics of mass society hold 
to an outdated view of the work process arises out of a characteristic 
confusion between reality and values. The basic opposition of the critics 
appears to be to the Protestant ethic as statement of how man ought to 

chave with respect to economic motivation. We do not know if the 
actual behavior of “economic man” ever did correspond closely to the 
normative model of theologians and economists as to how they thought 

€ should behave. We do know, however, that the outstanding empiri- 
cal finding of industrial sociology of the past few decades has been 
Such that in our era, at least, workers do not behave as the doctrine 
Says they should. 

_ It may well be argued that the formation and activities of informal, 
Primary groups in industry are a compensation for, and therefore a 
tacit Proof of the industrial workers’ sense of isolation, etc. This is a 
reasonable explanation of the origins of primary groups in industry, just 
as similar explanations would account for the development of neighbor- 
hood organizations in urban communities, or the atmosphere of “pseudo- 
Semeinshaft” in many mass communications. If we accept this explana- 
tion, however, the central fact remains that the compensations have 
taken place. i 
: Suppose a man is lonely, isolated, frustrated, or suffers from any 
ill-feeling we may imagine, and he does something to relieve that feel- 
Ng. It is true that his compensatory behavior is a documentation of the 
existence of the original motive but it is not sufficient merely to dismiss 
this behavior as a symptom. It would seem pertinent also to inquire as 
A Ow effective the compensatory behavior is. The seed of psychologi- 
al and sociological change lies in man’s attempts to ease his lot, to 
“lve the problem created by his present situation. f 
stich it is no accident that the theorists of mass society 
«Processes or dismiss them with labels such as pseudo, i 

Ot genuine,” Inherently, the theory of mass society has little place 
e role of spontaneous processes. This devaluing of spontaneous 
S stems from two sources: the origins of the “theory,” and the 
Predilections of the theorists. As far as the origins of the theory 
the ae Society are concerned, we have already mentioned the fact that 
conspi? of mass society was strongly stimulated by the emergence of 
inati aS new formal institutions such as the system of mass commun- 
mode S, the growth of industry and of cities, the development of the 

rn State, etc. Preoccupation with these formal institutions deflected 


attent: 
Sug ON away from informal institutions and spontaneous processes. 
to th Informal institutions and spontaneous processes as were contrary 


© theory were regarded as residues of the older society. As most, 
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either ignore 
> “spurious,” 


Proces 
Clitist 


spontaneous processes were acknowledged to exist but were regarded 
as deleterious. 

By and large, the theory of mass society is a theory of social control 
from above even though it is premised on the necessity for making con- 
cessions to mass taste in order that the masses be controlled most ef- 
fectively. The theorists of mass society approve of control from above- 
As a matter of fact, one of their central complaints is that a cultural 
elite is no longer in a position to dictate cultural tastes. This elitism 
seems — in our judgment — to produce a congenital scepticism towar 
spontaneous, relatively uncontrolled processes, particularly if these proc 
esses originate “from below.” While the critics of mass society (or at 
least some of them) exhibit a romantic populist trend when talking 
about “folk societies,” they are strongly anti-populist with respect tO 
modern Society (something of an anomaly in view of their gen 
erally liberal political orientation). It is our suspicion that in this we 
are once more encountering a reflection of the European origins a? 
orientation of the theorists of mass society. Not only do they apprev? 
of a more highly stratified society, controlled from above, but they see™ 
a it impossible to believe that a less stratified soeiety can be viable 

view it as a ; i yar 
sme ne form af contol fom abou a a a LAO 
ship. , Namely, a totalitarian 
are, ead pts in some or many of the above impressions. ban 
a 2 4 sistent with the phenomena which we are trying 
foe namely, the fact that the theorists of mass society attribut? 
a ig A ofa social process, and exhibit oe 
nated by a cultural elite. ESE Ae RCN a 98 f 
o 


Basicall = 
; y the so-called “theory of mass society” is a statement © 


this view of mass societ ictory; © 
ough i radictory, 
y ought to be based is absent, contradi jon; 
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á The focus of this alienation is not strictly our society as it is, but 
a view of that society. We say a view of our society because it is abun- 
dantly clear that much of the view does not correspond unambiguously 
to what is known of our society. Our best guess, as we have indicated, 
Is that the true focus of alienation is a stereotyped notion of Protestant 
Industrial society. 

_ There are many features of this model of society to which one might 
object. We have, however, come to the sour conclusion that the major 
issue which disturbs the theorists of mass society is the egalitarianism 
of modern society. While their objections are usually couched in terms 

í Of a fear that egalitarianism means “leveling” down; we suspect that 

| they fear equally a leveling up. The basic issue is that whether the level- 

mg be “up” or “down” any sort of leveling would destroy the distinc- 
tiveness of the elite, and it is the preservation of this distinctiveness which 
1s what is being fought for. — 

Let us be frank in admitting that we have been indulging in an 
argument ad hominem of our own. Having come to the conclusion that 
the view of American society and mass communications reflected in the 
theory of mass society was certainly not the only scheme of explanation 
Which fitted the available evidence, we were tempted to ask ourselves 
what there was about these particular people that made this particular 
Scheme of explanation compatible to them. Lest the reader apply a 
less elegant term to our enterprise, we hasten to point out that such a 
activity is respectable providing it is called “sociology of knowledge.’ : 

It may be equally appropriate to ask why we have been so critical 
of the theory of mass society. We might contend that “all the evidence 
'S on our side.” However, that is not so. In at least one instance we 

lave taken a stand on data that seem to argue strongly against us, 

Notably in our contention that there has probably been no rise in juve- 

nile delinquency. We have, it is true, indicated where we would look 

Or the holes in such data. But the fact of the matter is that the data 
as it is now generally available argues against us. Therefore, we must 

© doing in Sie dwa WAY something akin to that which we have at- 
tributed to the theorists of mass society; i.e., we have projected some 
general assumption onto these data or employed some personal value 

Our estimat it. ‘ 

We Mout ee to be able to list the full range of motives 

a Colored our approach to this problem. We can, howevai — 
i © one which we believe is central. On preceding pages we commente! 
n the all-pervasive pessimism of social critics. It is on this score that 


We have perhaps the strongest emotional reaction. The job of the critic 


iig z . Lehrer’s classic line, 
If the reader is reminded spontaneously of Tom 


u s 
Plagarize, only please to call it research,” we grant that it was on our mind, too. 
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should, to a large extent, be one of “viewing with alarm.” However, this 
viewing with alarm can become irresponsible, and this is what bothers 
us. The critic can indulge himself in masochistic breast beating, or en- 
hance his own status and self-esteem by an indiscriminating blasting of 
all about him. Taking it all-in-all, there is something a little suspicious 
in the fact that each generation in recorded history has apparently been 
convinced that only catastrophe could follow upon its passing. To us 
it is distressing that intellectuals are so lacking in this rudimentary sense 
of self-perspective. Unquestionably if we concentrate on making only 
dire predictions we will be right occasionally, and the predictions W! 
be better remembered than would optimistic ‘ones. However, if we in- 
tellectuals make only dire predictions we will lose both our integrity an 
our influence. 
Frankly, the two of us do not know what the long-range prospects 
for American society are. We have documented in this essay our con- 
fusion as to the role of the mass media in present-day America. We are 
not even convinced with certainty that the theorists of mass society 
are wrong in their over-all conclusions — merely that there is evidence 
contrary to specific propositions, and that there are other ways of ioe 
ing at American society that other scholars have found profitable. , 
Even though there is need for and prospect of more research which 
ad bei oe moot points in present speculation about eee 
Serhat a : e mag media, there is little prospect that we ¥ oe 
Sions nA age for the resolution of the most central Per 
e ine: eens e those we have been discussing. sa on 
abalar tate f xample, to isolate the impact of the mass me ia 
Pop e from all the other social forces that go into the shap™? 
of popular taste. Inevitably, over-all views of pact or of our system 
g os lage will necessarily “fit the data loosely” Taking eve, 
fils little mm as though the “theory of mass societ 
s n it should 
One could wish that the i 
fused social analysis and cultu 
that it is highly desirable to j 


not so co” 
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om any overarching theory of t cir 
er some of 
lationship pi- 


theorists of mass society had 
ral criticism. There is a clear 


at a theory of the re i 
lp in the changing of the co” 
F ; anging o 
cations system. This argument can not be ae, e naci in m pe 

; PPE 
says essentially that nothing ^. pat 
done. One suspects that the comforting feature a such a theory ÍS a 
it affords its proponent simultaneously the luxury of complain? 
criticising, and an iron-clad excuse for not doing anything- 
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Commentary 


I. The Mass Media And The Structure Of American Society 
Talcott Parsons and Winston White 


Raymond and Alice Bauer have made a careful and informative 
review of empirical research studies on the determinants and effects of 
the mass media. Beyond this, the evidence they have adduced has led 
them into a critique of the so-called theory of mass society, which they 
Speak of as the only available attempt at a generalized interpretation 
of the phenomena involved. Their findings indicate that there is not 
only a serious paucity of adequate research findings (which is one of 
the Principal conclusions of this survey) but also an even greater lack 
of adequate theoretical analysis. 

They note that in general the proponents of the theory of mass 
Society operate both as commentators on the empirical state of the so- 
Ciety and as evaluative critics of it. We think it extremely important, 
as do the Bauers, to distinguish between these two problems and that 
y doing so it is possible to see the theory of mass society as an ideologi- 
Cal position congenial to certain groups of intellectuals. The Bauers, for 
rxample, repeatedly point out the arbitrary ways in which these intel- 
ectuals place one of several possible interpretations on items of evidence 
and tend further to ignore or often distort evidence — in ideological 
ashion — that does not support their evaluative strictures. 

As an alternative to the position of the intellectuals, we wish to 
“Uggest a line of theoretical analysis that attempts to fit the evidence 
ee mass media (and on “mass culture”) with that, available on 
agar aspects of the society, and that interprets this evidence in the 
Tap sonte of some of the major features of American social struc- 
of a rere trends of its change. It is only through such a consideration 
that ihe €r range of evidence and of the larger social system, we feel, 
ideolo ps can be taken to reduce the admittedly serious dangers of 

Sical selectivity and distortion. 

s Mn discussion takes up three main topics. We will first analyze 
out the vuPtions underlying the intellectuals conclusions and then point 
cal sel relation between those assumptions and the elements of ideologi- 
Proble tivity that result from them. We will then suggest that the 

S involved in the field of communications are analytically simi- 


a 
Thi a 
Ideoleg 5 Part of the discussion is developed at greater length in Winston White, 
of the Intellectuals, Doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1960. 
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lar to those in two other fields — the system of economic markets and 
the system of political power and influence. Finally, we will attempt 3 
state a more generalized formula for the patterns of social a 
and sociocultural change into which all three of these problem are: 
seem to us to fit. a 
The structure of the intellectual ideology. In an effort to accou à 
for the intellectuals’ position, the Bauers have suggested that y 
at the same time both “cultural elitists” and “social democrats. z ne 
labels pinpoint for us two points of reference from which the author 
analysis might be carried further. juste 
On the one hand, there is the problem of cultural values and tie 
— of cultural standards, if you will. On the other hand, there, 1s ht 
problem of the social structure in which these standards are wore 
tionalized; or put another way, it is the problem of the extent to W ‘(ot 
a given social structure allows for the expression and development 3 
frustration and deterioration) of desirable standards. The intellect 
have contended that cultural standards have deteriorated and that ati 
structure has tended to become an aggregate of mass men, alienated ease 
the meaningful ties that would uphold standards. The authors od 
challenged both of these conclusions with evidence about the uper the 
and extension of standards in many arcas and with evidence abou 
viability of primary-group relations. -ability 
The intellectuals deplore the “mass man’s” alleged vl air 
to exploitation and his exposure to the mediocre. But underlying 


. dian” 
discontent, the Bauers suggest, is their reluctance to let the g con- 
: 5 : a h e f 
ship of cultural standards slip out of their hands into those they pos 


sider less qualified. If the intellectuals do in fact hold both of these F 
tions at once, how might one explain this seemingly inconsistent MP 
of cultural conservatism and social liberalism? 

We would agree with the Bauers that many intellectuals 


ture 


have & 
owevel 
soc! 


plicitly or implicitly arrived at this conclusion. We do not feel, b 
that all intellectuals have attempted to straddle the cultural an houg” 
fence in this manner; many have arrived at less ambiguous — alt > dis 
equally erroneous — conclusions. Behind these conclusions lie erl so” 
tinct ideological sources, each with its own sct of assumptions pa jike 
cial theory — about man’s relation to society, to culture, an Pe r 
These assumptions, as the authors point out, must be uncoveree ugh 
der to understand and assess the intellectuals’ positions. Tracing lie ” 
these ideological patterns may clarify the problem. Two of them 
the cultural side and one on the social side. man x 

The ideology on the side of social structure assumes that s nde 
essentially good and is only corrupted by social forces. Cultura ond” 
ards are not seen as problematical but as epiphenomena of apan i mit 
tions. Given a favorable social environment (e.g., the “right mina 
political institutions, the restoration of community ties, the © 
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“« 
io ponos exsist,” ee —— Salei standards will spring 
een - But given the unfavorable conditions of a mass so- 
> so alienated that he is unable to resist mass culture. He has, 

So to speak, no consumer sovereignty and is compelled to “buy” what- 
a a Rove) Sets fa Roe ia 
omer Pp ; ee n is se its leading spokesmen. 
iad cerca ogy on the cultural side assumes that man is conditionally 
evil and that his commitments to cultural standards cannot be 

taken for granted but must be vigilantly maintained. In this version, 
social structure is a non-problematical epiphenomenon of culture. Given 
me — cultural commitments, appropriate social institutions will fol- 
this along in due course. There are two ideological positions within 
set of assumptions. 

The élitist position, which the authors touch on, is that the highest 
Cultural standards must be maintained by the agency of an élite and 
that high and folk culture alike should be borne by a gradation of 
Classes. If standards are assured in this way (or, as we would put it, 
if they are ascribed to class and to region), then the social structure is 
safe. P cople know their place and what is expected of them. Without 
the guardianship of an élite, the demands of the untutored masses for 
Ca garized cultural product will take over. T. S. Eliot and Ortega y 

asset have been spokesmen for this point of view. 

Another important “cultural” ideology, however, is that held by 
those we will call the “moralizers.” For them, social structure is even 
‘Css problematical in that buttressing by an elite and by a class structure 
1S no longer felt to be necessary. The moralizers believe that standards 
ust be maintained by individual responsibility. It is up to the individual 
4 Maintain his commitments to values, to hold the line on his own, as 

Were, against the seductions of mass society with its hedonistic flabbi- 
Ress. It is in the hearts and minds of men that moral heroism (the intel- 
onal counterpart of the businessmen’s rugged individualism) will 

ape the social fabric. Archibald MacLeish and Joseph Wood Krutch, 
a example, are notable spokesmen for this point of view. The élitists 
mel the social-structure ideologists tend to regard the pt ee 
Š g middlebrow, but it seems to us that any definition of “intellectuals 
cial critics must include them. . ae 

Common to both types of “culture” ideologists — the élitists and 
: Oralizers alike — is the assumption that the individual does have “con- 

bog. Sovereignty.” The public get what — ne a 
“i rds deteriorate because of the low quality of mass demand, no 

Use of the low quality of supply. 
culty nally, those intellectuals whom 
i aa and social eT a 

tist Pe y analogous to, though of course 

rty —an élite group that sets sta 
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the Bauers characterize as both 
t the same time are, we suggest, 
not affiliated with, the Com- 
ndards where, according to 


the ideology, there should be no need to. F urther, the assertion of cultural 
autonomy by the mass of men, given favorable social conditions, E 
analogous to the withering away of the state. Either these intellectuals 
beliefs are inconsistent in that they consider élite guidance necessary 
regardless of what kind of social conditions prevail, or they „have 
embraced élitism as an intermediate means to hold the line until the 
proper social conditions can be attained, if ever. n 

None of these points of view is adequate, we believe, for analyzing the 
relationship between cultural standards and the social structure in whic 
they are institutionalized. We have called them ideologies, for each in its 
own way is selective in its approach — tending to take for granted or to 
ignore factors that must be considered for proper analysis. As out 
further comments will spell out, we see the mass media as a mechanism 
Operating in a “market” between the purveyors of cultural content T 
the public. And, as the Bauers have emphasized, it is not the only mec 
anism but one that operates in conjunction with others, such as informa 
primary-group relationships. te 

In such a “market,”? we maintain, both supply and demand en d 
without one always being subjugated to the other. Our analysis has t"! is 
to show that the intellectuals are by no means in agreement on í 
issue. The élitists and moralizers believe that low-grade public dem of 
lowers standards: the social-structure ideologists blame the quality = 
the supply, claiming that the public — or the masses, as they would say re: 
cannot be expected to know better, social conditions being what they The 
rere It is with respect to standards that the issue comes to a head. ards 
élitists regard standards as ascribed to class, with the highest stan a 
maintained only through their agency. They are like parents who 
on the public as their children, believing them incapable of 
responsibly without their surveillance. 

The moralizers, on the other hand, tend to ignore the w peli 
lem of the social context in which standards are defined. They i can 
that each individual, by exercising his autonomous “responsibility, con 
define his own standards independently of others, by means of hare the 
formism” or “individualism,” Standards, apparently, are give ture 
utilitarian conception of “self-interest,” Finally, for the soci # 
ideologists, standards are taken for granted. Lika autonomy 4? 


al-struc 


: i t À ith n 
and vice versa — like a reciprocating engine, as he puts it. With 
in charge of standards, he considers the situation hopeless. wag: HOS 
St Its 
gui 


Economic, Political, and Communications Systems 

The context in which we wish to place our comparisons between 
mass Communications and economic and political systems is that of the 
division of labor. Where the functions of units in a social system become 
sufficiently differentiated, it becomes impossible for the “producers” of 
an output — be it a commodity, an expression of political support, or 
à culturally significant message — to be ascriptively bound to the recip- 
tents, as would be the case, for example, for custom-made goods, feudal 
allegiance, or patronage of the arts. The offer of automobiles for sale or 
Party appeals for votes are “broadcast” in a sense analogous to that of 
Soap operas or symphony concerts. Their producers do not know in 
advance in detail who or how many the recipients will be, or what com- 
mitments they will be willing to make as a result of exposure, although 
market research can in all three cases narrow the range of uncertainty 
Somewhat. 

All such processes of differentiation lead to “alienation” — both for 
the producer from the ultimate use of his product and for the consumer 
from direct involvement with the source of his supply. Adam Smith’s 
amous generalization about the economic efficiency of the division of 
labor can, thus— with proper qualifications — be extended to these 
other two contexts: the “consumer” acquires degrees of freedom that 
would be impossible without such differentiation. At the same time, 
Certain mechanisms of control become necessary if such a system is to 
© stable and in fact bring about the degrees of freedom referred to. 

ese controls center on institutionalized regulatory patterns — like 
Contract and property in the economic sphere, leadership and authority 
in the political —and on institutionalized media such as money and 
Political power (as exercised, for instance, through the franchise). 

Let us consider first the degrees of freedom created by an Lier 
Market system and then try to work out the parallels for political an 
communications systems. In so doing we hope to highlight those — 
Of the latter that are analytically significant for the mass-media | Ei 

In contrast to a system of economic barter, the consumer To olds 
money funds in a highly differentiated market system has the following 


“grees of freedom: 1) in accepting money, eg. be a Hl be 
Services i R committed to buy what he wants to 
. » he is not ipso facto thos. aroma 


a for from any particular source of supply —he can $ 3 

he is not committed to any particular composition of the package 

of items for which he spends it but can select in terms of his wants at 

© time; 3) he is not committed to any particular terms of soman 

t can shop and/or bargain over prices; and 4) he is not camni 

es any particular time of expenditure of his funds but can extend his 

Pas enditures over time (indeed, the availability of interest puts a positive 
Temium o 

his digs oA provides a convenient point of reference for 


identifying points of strain and certain possibilities of malfunctioning 
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i j r scrip- 
to which a market system is subject to a greater degree than = > r 
tive exchange or barter. All of these deviations have existed in 


at this point. Finally, 4) disadvan 
inflation so that the longer one holds his dollar the greater the inherent 
tage of his position; inflation again has been held to be an welfare 
trend. The inference from this syndrome is that the eee by the 
of some conceived “typical” individual is inevitably injure think, 
division of labor, markets and industrialization — unless, as some 


it c: iali . n 
it can be protected by socialism. rings ¢4 


evelop 


i de ee sar iscussion. In the E800" ny 
having introduce this conception into the discussion. In Commu? 
case it is simply not true, empirically, that, to paraphrase the í isto! 


d 

aigal BEC 

Exactly parallel problems may be identified in the pae analo” 

Political differentiation, we suggest, creates degrees of pe 

gous to those of the market as follows: 1) The analogy pan takina 

source of supply is leadership agency, e.g. a party as the T P lite 
responsibility for collective decision-making if given meer and 
support. A “free electorate” has a choice between such age 
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not ascriptiv 5 os 
e a cf made bed o ws its ao 2) The political 
system, the individual at ue of his position in a political 
favoring ae | or group is neither ascriptively committed to 
ity of ar we ar policies nor committed to them — except in a minor- 
Bohas been y barter deals” but is free to allocate such influence as 
entailed by ems E rs Tene tee ei lie a repens 
that there feet 0 ve decision or policy. This means 
of sihat © st be' some balancing between the sharing of the benefits 
done gets done and allocation of the burdens necessary to get it 
NA Ara Finally, 4) in the political as in the economic case, 
Gumi ion makes it possible for leadership and followership both 
Fle greater flexibility with respect to time. 

aT Tan of malfunctioning in such a differentiated political system 
flls “- el those discussed in the economy can be identified as 
Political (1) Parallel to economic monopoly is the concentration of 
ship ele Power to the point where effectiveness of choice among leader- 
Wieder is eliminated. A typical case of this view 1s Mills’ con- 
el to rll the existence of a single unified “power elite.” (2) The paral- 
ing ia product deterioration is the alleged cumulatively increas- 
over th ominance in the political system of special and group interests 
Beceptabl public interest. It is suggested that the public does not get 
Hons of e policies but only the effects of the ‘selfish” utilization of posi- 
Parallel political advantage to further special group interests. (3) The 
ception 2 economic exploitation through the price system is the con- 
“tere of progressively increasing exploitation of the “little man” by the 
most sige Mills conception of “cumulative advantage” seems to be the 
sollte recent formulation of this view. Finally, (4) there is a 

al parallel to economic inflation. This is a process of progressive 


eteri i i s P z 
it aisi in the worth of general public commitments to the effective 
loning of the political system through leadership. Various elements, 

y to find 


tha a to say, make “sacrifices,” such as military service, only 
A tetive polity they devoted themselves to is becoming progressively less 
, More interest-dominated, time-serving and the like. 
and E question of the balance between these disorganizing trends 
last ae ne factors in the American political system over the 
always i century, for instance, 1s clearly a complicated one. There has 
are een a left-wing school of thought which has given overwhelming 
recent erance to the former factors, Mills being the most prominent 
exponent. The relative effectiveness in meeting the crises of two 


Wor] d 

o ac and the great depression, however, seem to most observers 
ic 5 d we 

~ tate the operation of important countervailing factors. It seems 

e Power Elite. Oxford University Press, New York 


; 
c ? 
losg Cf C. Wright Mills, Th 
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legitimate to consider the theorists of “late monopoly capitalism” and 
those of the “power elite” as exponents of an ideology in the same sense 
in which we have attributed this to the theorists of mass culture. 

We would like to consider the system of mass communications as 4 
differentiated social system in the same sense that economic and political 
systems are, and a necessary one in a highly differentiated society of the 
American type. It involves the same order of specialization of function 
between “producing” and “consuming” units, and — most importantly 
— between different kinds of communication output. It also involves rel- 
ative concentration of resources in the hands of larger producers, though 
the question of the degree of monopoly is not a simple one. It of cours? 
involves “alienation” of the recipient from control over the sources ° 
communications. And it goes without saying that it involves both forma 
and informal mechanisms of control, the most important of which are 
institutionalized. 

Such a system could be expected to produce degrees of freedom 
for the typical recipient analogous to those of the economic consumer 
or the member of the political public. 

These may be sketched as follows: 1. Contrasted with the ascriptive” 
ness of tradition is the range of alternative sources of communicatio” 
output, newspapers, magazines, books, broadcasting stations and pr” 
grams. This is far from unlimited, but unless restricted by totalitaria” 
types of policies, far wider than in any traditional system. 2. There A 
a wide range of choice with reference to content, both with referenc? 
to types of content and to levels of quality within types. 3. There ag 
freedoms with respect to “cost” —a N T in need © 
dacication: thi ° s conception, however, a 
in n when used in this context. One component, of cours’s 
th y cost. Another, which figures in the Bauer study, is time spent Fi 
the consumer. Still another is something like “receptivity” to the line © 
influence suggested. For advertising, purchases can be a measure of this: 
for political campaigning, actual voting; Bue where literary tastes ar 
is ake, measures are more difficult, 4. "There is freedom with resp 
to time in the sense of receiving and not receiving communications: at 
allocation of time between particular kinds ene the most import” 
st here bias a that the printed word can x Sei storage facilite” 

e preserved for refere : á 

Pi is now our su i ume, 7 tion 

ae ggestion that the main interpretive conten es 
the theorists of mass culture can be fitted into this classification, as 0 pect 
in which allegedly relevant standards fail to be met. Thus 1. with ” EA 
TO, SOULCA; there is much complaint about the concentration of 50U nds 
especially with reference to newspapers and broadcasting: his g 
to play down the very wide variety available in some fields of commtiy 
cation, e.g. local newspapers and book publishing, especially g7 
of paperbacks. 2. Perhaps the most prominent single contention p 
parallel of economic product deterioration, namely the notion t t 
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ba a ag inevitably leads to the predominance of kitsch over 
A A ni ol The analogue of economic exploitation and cumulative 
ton ai > n the power system is the idea of the “manipulative” exploita- 
bale E D through the mass communication media; the por- 
Bar bic an and its alleged relation to delinquency is a good case 
eee os pes Ys 4. we might suggest that the theme of “apathy” is the 
aa S ae o; economic inflation, namely the contention that the communi- 
th ion “market” is so flooded with inferior items, from whatever cause, 
a the standards of the recipient tend to become undermined, his 
sponses becoming automatized and undiscriminating. 

ay at, as in the previous instances, these malfunctionings can and 
sit ner Nici evidence the Bauers have marshalled, however, does, not 
+ ‘én the contention that such has been the case in American society; 

very least, it compels serious consideration for the position we are 
advancing that countervailing forces, such as institutionalized standards 
— “market” conditions, do in fact prevail, to a significant 


dione the field of communications, i gge 
fae have been occurring that are analytically similar to those more 
in a in the economic and political systems and that these changes — 
diff three cases — have the consequences of what we call extension, 

erentiation, and upgrading. 

With respect to communications in particular, fundamental to this 
Process of change is the shaking up of older traditional ascriptions, among 
c most salient of which are those of stratification. The élitist system 
Onfined its audience, by and large, to its peers. It was not expected 


that the general public would, or could, in any way be interested — 


except perhaps for a diffuse admiration of the elegance of the upper- 


maag way of life. One major consequence of the breaking down of ascrip- 
et ties is the extension of accessibility to cultural content to ever wider 
ea of the population. In recent Western history, the most conspicuous 
efo ple of this is the extension of education. Far wider groups than ever 
ore are expected to appreciate elements of the great Western cultural 
eritage, 
ia The second aspect of change is that of di 
are Ss media itself is misleading, suggesting that the media themselves 
P undifferentiated with respect to content and audience, Not only do 
€rent media (or often the same media) carry qualitatively different 


Co) z Pe 
>atent and reach qualitatively different audiences, but the same indi- 
y of media. 


tems — indeed, social structures 
iated, so do the media themselves 


d ý 
to differentiate. The news coverage, for example, of the news- 
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then, we suggest that structural 


ferentiation. The term 


e, 


magazine and the metropolitan newspaper enables the smaller community 
paper to specialize in local news. The advent of television has led to 
more specialization on the part of radio programming, witness the 
increase in musical programs. 

With differentiation and specialization, one might expect, as in other 
systems, an increase of functional capacity in the communications system 
with the consequence of upgrading. If such is the case, one could expect 
a proportionately greater spread of the higher levels of culture than © ç 
the lower. Although the problems of evidence are formidable here, 
we would suggest, for example, that the advent of television has resulted 
in the upgrading of other “competing” media, itself coming in at the 
bottom of the qualitative ladder in certain respects (as successive waves 
of immigrants came in at the bottom of the occupational ladder, enabling 
previous arrivals to move up). Anyone watching old motion picture films 
on TV might well be impressed by their dismal mediocrity when com 
pared with contemporary films, a change that arises from something 
more than a mere shift in style. The growth of serious music program” 
ming on FM stations is also a case in point. 

Perhaps one can suggest that both films and radio broadcasting hav? 
not only been “kicked upstairs” by TV competition but that different” 
i y led to an upgrading of taste. It is surely not too far-fetched oa 
pL plore” TV programs now fill a low-grade demand that 
oe y ed to other media for satisfaction. This is not to Say» bo 

» that upgrading is solely a consequence of changes in the media © 
the “market” (the fallacy of a social-str ideol Upgrading r 
also dependent on raisi i ucture ideology). © P se of 
apid z raising the standards of the public in the gene 
eye up” the level of their commitments to standards." In addition 
hem —— of higher levels of education, this process is also wee" 
eae ry-group relations, where the individual learns not ti- 

acquire new tastes but helps to define them as well. Even if his MO 
vation arises purely from emulation or “‘status-seeking” — as some jnter- 
preters choose to suggest, brushing aside any realistic desire 07 the P 
of the individual to widen his range of k fence ih „onseguent” 
of this group interaction cannot be overlooked. enc ; 

In conclusion, we hope that the combination of our treatment ie 
the ideological problem with the parallel we have drawn between fin 
selectivity of the mass-culture theorists and certain critics of the ors 
economy and political system will serve to broaden the problem p 
by the Bauers. By placing the mass-culture issue in a larger POE cesses 
one can perhaps see that it is a special case of more genera proc only 
and that ae is the same kind of problem in interpretation — ot 
of mass culture but of American society as a total system. pot! 


4 It is essential, in order to id i 

. s avoid ideological traps, to pay i 
the ‘demand’ and the “supply” sides, rather than ex Tieitly a implicitly 
that one determines the outcome of the other. á 
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Most fundamental of the fallacies underlying the biases of the mass- 
culture theorists seems to us to be the assumption that this is an “atom- 
ized” mass society where the relations of one individual to another have 
become increasingly amorphous. Quite the contrary, as Kornhauser® 
has pointed out, American society is one of the preeminent examples of a 
pluralist society in which — through the course of structural differenti- 
ation — an increasingly ramified network of criss-crossing solidarities 
has been developing. Nor is our conclusion to be taken as a defense of 
the status quo; American society has — in terms of our high expecta- 
tions for it — many inadequacies. But, we believe, they cannot be 
“explained,” much less confronted with any degree of sophistication, 
by the currently prominent theory of mass society. 


_ 

"Cf. William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, Free Press, 1960; 
and Parsons, “Social Structure and Political Orientation,” World Politics, October 
960. 
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II. Comments on Bauer and Bauer 


Lewis A. Coser 


The Bauers have done an excellent job summarizing many recent 
research findings in the area of mass communications, and for this one 
cannot but be grateful. But I fear that they failed in the other task they 
set themselves, the critique of the critics of mass society and mass Cu 
ture. This, I would Suggest, is due mainly to two reasons: 1. their lack 
of conceptual clarity; and 2. their failure to define the specific targets 
they attack. In Consequence it is hard to know what they are talking 


Over, since they fail to let the voices of the critics be heard one gets t g 
impression throughout their paper that they try to conduct a dialogu 
in which one side is from the onset condemned to muteness. . 

The terms “mass culture” and “mass society” are used interchange 


ably. This introduces a good deal of confusion. Sociologists eres 


Mannheim, Ortega y Gasset and other earlier critics of mass $ gom 
are readily available; the leading contemporary sociological text p of 
and Selznick’s Sociology,? Contains a highly sophiticated discuss” ate 
the main characteristics of mass society; there have been “philip 
monographs and books on the topic, just to mention the work of 
die cia 
ICE AL Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Concept of Culture and S 
Systems”, American Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 582-3. 


? Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill., 1955, 42-44 and passim: 
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sole Wian Honey and C. Wright Mills, but none of this 
entisin of m 5 mer pages. There are highly informed 
Teu oen E E y ig sociologists as Ernest van den Haag, 
re mene, Morand orno, ernard Rosenberg and many others, 
Dwi ia ae men such as T. S. Eliot, Richard Blackmur, Q. D. Leavis, 
ikesi facdonald, Irving Howe, Clement Greenbreg.? These are 
ns not given a fair hearing. Instead, the Bauers quote what they 
ale er a summary of the position of the critics by one of their leading 
a rsaries, Daniel Bell, sprinkle a few lines from MacDonald, Lowen- 
a and Rosenberg through their text, and then go on their way attack- 

g a strawman of their own construction. This leads them to such 
eee affirmations as that “The theorists of mass society [believe] 
hei totalitarianism is the logical extension of industrial society.” Mann- 
em and Ortega y Gasset are dead, but the Bauers owe an apology 
to the living. 
wäi Let me now turn to the last few pages of the Bauers paper in 
vhich they purport to summarize their critique of the critics. It is hard, 
as I mentioned already, to discuss this critique since the Bauers never 
say whom they have specifically in mind. There are considerable differ- 
Wort moral, political, scientific, between, Say, Ortega y Gasset and C. 
b right Mills, between Ernest van den Haag and Karl Mannheim, 
ctween T. S. Eliot and Dwight Macdonald, or Hannah Arendt and 

rich Fromm. The Bauers, however, proceed to throw them all in one 
ae Moreover, while they document exhaustively every bit of evidence 
ce quote from communication research, they give no evidence what- 

ever in support of their charges against the critics; indeed they serve 
i unproven assertions spiced with a liberal dose of innuendo, vide 
their misuse of psychoanalytic terminology to uncover the ‘real 
Motives of the critics, Let me now take up their main assertions seriatim. 


(1) “The theorists of mass society are elitists.” That some of them 
are, there can hardly be any doubt. That all of them are 1s demonstrably 
der the fact, recently illuminated by 


u . 

ue: The Bauers fail to cons! ‘ a 
illiam Kornhauser,? that while some theorists of mass society do 
ndeed fear that it destroys the status claims and the prerogatives of 
soo 


w-Hill, New York, 1952. 


`The Organizational Weapon, McGra) 
1l., 1959. 


“The Politics of Mass Society, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
“The Power Elite, Oxford University Press, New York, 1956. 


6 
. For samples of thei rk see Mass Culture ed. by Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Mennite White, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1957. This book also has 


excel ropes 
ellent bibliographies. l 
n and the Reading Public, Chatto and 


inane’, bid. Al D. Leavis, Fictio 
pindus, London P ak T S. Eliot, Notes Toward a Definition of Culture, 
er and Faber, London, 1948. 


8 
Kornhauser, op. cit. 
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traditional elites, others argue from a precisely opposite point of vee } 
These critics aver that mass societies destroy the “public,” ie., t : 
meaningful intermediary groups which mediate between the ane 
family unit and the nation-state. They claim that by oving EE 
proximate units which cushion and envelop the individual an an 
make possiblé a meaningful participation in public affair, ee 
destroys the very possibility of a democratic, pluralistic polity. ay 
in essence, is the point of view of, among many others, Erich ts 
C. Wright Mills, Seymour Lipset, Philip Selznick; that is, of some © the 
major contemporary critics of mass society, How do they fit into 
Bauers elitist amalgam? E d so 
(2) “The theorists of mass society are intellectuals.” Yes, an 
are most other theorists, one would imagine. -e the 
(3) “Adverse criticism of the existing society serves To. EHe n 
critic and his fellows additional status by drawing a sharp line br a 
themselves and the less desirable elements of the society.” This ne 
rather novel idea; up till now it has been a common assumption am è 
social scientists that high status is achieved by those who conform e: 
guiding norms of a society rather than by those who deviate from their 
Many critics of mass society are conservatives or liberals and it is 
Status may indeed be quite high, though I see no evidence tkan ge 
derived from their specific type of criticism. But in as far as the tit 
is a radical it is to be presumed that in general his status in the $ 
at large is not as high as that of the defenders of the status quo. stant 
(4) “The theorists of mass society are opposed to the a 
Ethic.” Somehow the Bauers seem to imply that it is a heinous © i 
to be opposed to the Protestant Ethic; but, apart from this, wi the 
they really have in mind? I have pondered over their pages aP Jore 
best I can make out is that they want to convey that the critics this 
loneliness, alienation, anomie, the lack of participation, and rela! anage 
to their analysis of modern industrial society. How the Bauers M@" gn 
to equate all this with the Protestant Ethic remains a mystery: idual 
only conclude that they seem unable to distinguish between indivi 
ism and social alienation. Their lack of conceptual clarity again 
played them tricks. . soci . 
(5) “The theory of mass Society is a theory [approving] ? pe 
control from above.” Again, whom do the Bauers have in mP? op 
Fromm, Lipset, Selznick, Kornhauser want to control society . ap 
above? Or are they not rather democrats who believe that there socia! 
urgent need for greater participation from below in a pluraliste a w 
structure? Are Mills or Mrs. Leavis sceptical “toward spontan ; pe 
process originating from below?” Ernest van den Haag, pene ap 
leading critic of mass culture among social scientists, happens Jaisse™” 
old-fashioned nineteenth-century liberal who wants as muc ome ,2 
faire and as little state interference as possible; his mentor, I P” 
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Frederick Hayek. Bernard Rosenberg and Erich Fromm are democratic 
socialists whose major concern is with the maximization of individual 
autonomy. Dwight MacDonald considers himself a “conservative 
anarchist.” Of whom, then, are the Bauers talking? 

I could continue this listing of dubious assertions, but, frankly, I 
have little taste for it. Let me instead take up some substantive issues. 
. I consider a mass society, following Kornhauser’s definition, one 
in which there is a tendency for “the aggregate of individuals [to be] 
related to one another only by way of their relation to a common 
authority, especially the state. That is, individuals are not directly 
related to one another in a variety of independent groups. A population 
in this condition is not insulated in any way from the ruling group, 
nor yet from elements within itself”? Moreover, the absence of autono- 
mous groups through which individuals may unite to express their 
Political interests and desires leaves the population in an atomized 
situation and fosters social alienation. Whether American society 


exhibits features of such a state of affairs, and to which extent, is clearly 


an empirical question. There is no space here to list detailed evidence 
such evidence — 50 


—and the Bauers unfortunately failed to mention s = 
let me just as an illustration refer the authors to two studies of politics 
in the Boston area: Bruner and Korchin’s well-known investigation of 
ames Curley’s amazing hold on a depoliticized Boston population owing 
to the social support he and his machine provided, and that was other- 
wise lacking,!° and the more recent voting study of politics in Boston, 
The Alienated Voter by Murray B. Levin.** Levin concludes that Bos- 
tonians exhibit “a state of mind characterized by feelings of distrust 
of politicians and the political process, and a belief that the individual 
Voter is not part of the process, i.e., that he is an alien in the political 
World.” I consider this process of alienation from the political world, 
a eclipse of meaningful groups intermediary between the state and 
the citizen, a most serious danger to democratic process. Tf this be elitism 


let the Bauers he most of it. 

._ Mass ce e cultural correlate of mass society. It emerges 
with the rise of industrialization and urbanization, the loosening of 
traditional bonds, and the traditional monopoly of culture on the part 
Of the upper lasses. Tie 18 distinguished from Folk Culture and from 

‘sh Culture by its standardized mass production, marketability and 


Parasitic dependence on other forms of art and ee m po 
Ta mer (the audience) an e pro- 
-Zap cleavage between the consu ( 


“Ibid, p. 32. 
(0) Pis Jerome S. Bruner and Sheldon Korchin, “The Boss and the Vote”, Public 


Pinion Quarterly, X, No. 1 (Spring 1946), 1-23. 


: Murray B. Levin, The Alienated Voter; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New 


York, 1960. 
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ducer. The latter exploits and manipulates the former. These charac- | 


teristics radically distinguish mass culture from other cultural forms. 
While most past cultures have been the expression of relatively homo- 
geneous communities, mass culture emerges when community, that is 
groups of individuals linked to each other by concrete values and inter- 
ests, is eroded. Mass culture, in turn, further undermines community. 
‘When we speak of ‘communications’ in a [mass] society,” wrote Stuart 
Hall recently, “we have to think less of how we speak to one another; 
and more of how other people speak at us.”’* 
i All this may appear to the Bauers so much generalization. The fact 
is, however, that there exists a considerable amount of evidence to this 
effect. Let them reread Robert K. Merton’s Mass Persuasion.” Let them 
read some community studies on suburbia, Crestwood Heights,“ for 
example, or The Organization Man.’ Why not have a look at Maurice 
Stein’s The Eclipse of Community,® or Vidich and Bensman’s Sma 
Town and Mass Society," or Hoggart’s brilliant study of the erosion © 
traditional British working class culture by the mass media, The Uses % 
Literacy. Most of these books, by the way, are informed by the authors 
humanistic concern for the quality of life which the mass media help 
to destroy among the common people. No élitists they. 

I have no quarrel with most of the findings which are 
= so selectively, reported by the Bauers. I only believe t 
a saamge a problem which, to me at least, 
of course, empirical edie E of life in mass society, (T er, d0 

problem. The Bauers, however, , 

not quote them. In addition to the books just mentioned see Ident! 
and Anxiety ed. by Stein, Vidich and White). It is hardly helpful t° 
me if the authors assure me solemnly that most exposure to the mass 
media take place in a social context and not in isolation, a he 
expected that. I am, however, concerned with what Riesman calls t 
lonely crowd,” that is the loneliness of people who are not hermits 


0; 
ondon, 96 


so ably, but 
hat most ° 
js para 
ere ares 


"In Out ) 
>. 86. n Out of Apathy ed. by E. P. Thompson, Stevens & Sons, L 


1 Mass Persuasion, Harper and Bros., New York, 1946 d 
a 2 , è 00 
John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Si i ley = 
Heights, Basic Books, New York, 1956. E 
Garde” 


3 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Anchor Books, 


City, N.Y., 1957. : 
i i res 

% Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Community, Princeton Universit pi 
Princeton, 1960. Və e m 
4 vE jet)? 

17 Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass Soe! 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1958. > a 

5, Londo”: 1 


18 Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy, Chatto and Windu 
1 The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1960. 
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pmo te atuned to the need to adjust to the responses of others, 
> y lose the ability to be themselves, the ability to act autonomously. 
cannot be impressed if I am shown that people in the suburbs have a 
great deal of social relations with a great many people, because I am 
oe with the character, the meaning, and the intensity of their 
ions rather than with the number of their contacts. (In some cases, 

ecause of their understandingly great eagerness to buttress their position, 
the Bauers distort the very studies they quote. Thus Goldhamer and 
Marshall reported that they had found no increase in psychosis rates; 
the Bauers change this into “mental disorders” so that it would appear 
as if Goldhamer and Marshall include the neuroses — but this they do 
not! There seems quite general agreement among competent observers 
that the last few decades have witnessed an increase in the neuroses 
and the character disorders) . 

The authors consider that the empirical researchers they quote are 
somehow “closer to reality” than, say, literary people. Which “reality” 
are they talking about? With due respect to Professor Lazarsfeld I cannot 
help but feel that the Wasteland or the novels of Kafka get, to say the 


least, a bit closer to some “reality” than much of the work of the Bureau 


of Social Research. Moreover, are the reports about middle class neu- 


roses or about drug addiction less close to reality than the findings here 
reported? And now a word about the moral issues raised: 
Rejection of mass culture implies to me concern for the cultural 
eprivation suffered by ordinary men and women, not a rejection of 
the masses. It implies revulsion from that cynical manipulation of people 
which was so starkly revealed in the various TV scandals. It implies, 
to quote from a recent article by David Riesman and Michael Maccoby 
that, “when a man is being over-manipulated to the point where his 
eal, he cannot be ‘made’ human by more 


Vv 2 
dat existence has become unt not b 
nd better manipulation from the ‘right’ direction, by mere bombardment 
of ignoring the human 


Wi Š 3 

a pressures and appeals. It is this very habit 

a alities of men in order to get them to run smoothly that has caused 
uch of our trouble.”?® 


Let us be clear about this: who has contempt for the masses? Those 


a devise ever more refined instruments to manipulate human beings 
an sciously or subconsciously so that they be made to buy more deodor- 
ts, laxatives, cold tablets or athlete’s foot remedies, or those who think 
at such efforts violate human dignity; those who rig the show or those 
Those who ingeniously exploit guilt feelings, 
conte anxieties, loneliness, and tension, or those who think that this is 
«ye Mptible? Those who debase the popular taste and pretend that 
1S is what the slobs want,” or those who fight for the maintenance 
sh cultural standards? 
29, Ne aid Riesman and Michael Maccoby, 
-6 (June 1960) 461-472. 


“The American Crisis” Commentary, 
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Dwight Macdonald reminded us that “The March Hare exploineë 
to Alice that ‘I like what I get’ is not the same thing as ‘I get what © 
like? but March Hares have never been welcome on Madison Avenue. ~ 
I submit that Lewis Carrol was considerably “closer to reality” than the 
Bauers. They believe in an Alice in Wonderland fantasy world where 
sturdy, individualistic, Protestant Americans happily celebrate their 
togetherness around the TV set or actively participate in aie ey 
life on golf courses or around barbecues. Let them take a second as 
perhaps they will discover the suburban housewife frantically trying t 


alr A 4 . E er 
drown her anxieties with Milltown or cocktails; the fear-ridden lowes 
class mothers narcotizing themselves by vicarious participation qe i 


melodrama of daytime serials; and the boys “growing up absur the 
a world which seems to them without purpose and honor; the beat, © ë 
angry, the juvenile delinquents striving for kicks so as to make aes 
meaningful be it only for a short moment of intoxication. The Bau is 
believe that such substitute gratification may, on balance, be quite 
ficial; William Blake writing long before Freud knew better: Unac 
desire breeds pestilence.” have 
The Bauers, I submit, have succumbed to the data they 3 


b m 
handled so carefully. They have constructed a pseudo-reality. Let e 
take a few days off from their academic routines and rove around an 


city; let them talk to students or to corner boys, to the old me 
women in the back wards of nursing homes; let them visit mental ar 
pitals, let them interview a few psychiatrists about their patients; P 
haps they will then come closer to social reality. 


2 
; ; o. ? 
* Dwight Macdonald, “Masscult and Midcult”, Partisan Review, 27, N 
(Spring 1960), 203-233. y 
y; 
* Cf. Paul Goodman, “Growing Up Absurd”, Dissent, VII, No. 2 (GP 


1960), 121-136. 
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Til. Counter-Comment 
Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer 


The comments of Parsons and White we will refer to only briefly. 
In some instances they strike us as valuable extensions, corrections, Or 
needed amplifications of many points with which we have dealt. More 
importantly, the reader will have noticed, our own work has served as 
a springboard for interesting additional contributions of their own. 

We would like to talk mostly about Coser’s comments. Readers often 
wonder what lies behind heated academic debate. Sometimes there is 
no more, as in this instance, than an honest difference of opinion between 
people who on other grounds find each other quite compatible. We are 
both admirers of Professor Coser’s work and have had the opportunity 
to discuss with him — with less heat in our voices than in our typewriters 
— his reaction to our essay. i 

_ On one major point, he is probably correct. We have in all likelihood 
given an inadequate description of the point of view of the critics of 
Mass society. This is no accident, however. We despaired of the task 

ecause, as Coser points out, the position is not an entirely coherent one. 
chose, therefore, to “construct a model,” i.e., to state a coherent 
noe or actually to adopt Bell's formulation, which we felt represents 
‘ont “hard core” of the position of the critics. The fact that op a 
A of the critics” does not seem to us, to be in point. That Ki a 
aa stereotyped the position of the critics, however, A wona by 
ti aie As we have already suggested, we saw no arene qpa : . 
ene were introduced to take care of the idiosyncracies of each © ee 
i ics there would have remained nothing to talk about. Undoubtedly, 
tun readers themselves will feel in a position to judge whether the pic- 
€ presented is one which is familiar to them. 
fair On some points, however, We do think that Coser has not bert 
of wo us. It is amusing to find ourselves accused n his poor Fe : 
realities, ivory tower types who ought to have closer con = bot 
S of the world. One of us (R.B.) feels a little flattered. The ot her 
B.) is a little piqued at being told she should visit a mental hospital, 
aving in one fell swoop within the span of a few months visited 10 of 


tl . 
he 18 Mental hospitals (inclu vards) in the Commonwealth 


fN ding the back v ; 
Massachusetts. She is active in at least six state and community com- 


mi š 
ittees dealing with mental and social problems. Her first job out of 


col ; £ 
lege was to interview venereal disease patients to find out where they 


ac ir r . . 
quired the disease and to whom they might have transmitted it. The 
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male of the family has an equally disreputable background: His first job 
was as a bootblack and cleaner of cuspidors. It is with reluctance that 
we must reject the accolade of being ivory tower types. 

Did we say that we liked the Protestant ethic? Or that there was 
something wrong with disliking it? Personally we hate it. All we said 
about the critics is that they were striking out at it, without knowing FO: 
Our general position is that a man ought on the average to know which 
horse he is beating. 

On rereading our reference to the Goldhammer and Marshall study, 
it seems that our treatment might lead to the interpretation that their 
work dealt with “mental diseases” rather than with the more limite 
category of psychoses. We did not so intend. However, we stick to our 
main point. The Goldhammer and Marshall study presents the only 
data on any type of mental disease which we regard as adequate tren 
data and they found no increase in at least one type of mental disease —~ 
psychoses. We cannot accept the popular, but not universally accepte® 
notion that there has been an increase in neuroses. t 

Our reasons are spelled out in the text on page III-3. The thrus 
of our argument is that there are numerous sources of upward bias 1? 
virtually all trend statistics on indices of mental disease.? This conclusion 
was forced on A.B. by a number of years of working directly with menta 
health statistics. 

_,, As we said, there are times when Coser is not fair to us. Thus, pe 
ridicules us for saying as though we had discovered something that: “ The 
theorists of mass society are intellectuals.” He must really have een 
angry with us at this point because he missed the fact that our intention 
in making this statement was to indicate that they react to the sanction 
of that sub-group in our society which we call “intellectuals.” It is A 
this context that we said that they were rewarded for criticizing t 
existing society. Coser is irrelevant, therefore, when he says — as thous" 
he is disagreeing with us—“, | | up till now it has been a a ee 
assumption among social scientists that high status is achieved by poe 
who conform to the guiding norms of a society rather than by bi 
who deviate from them.” Quite obviously we agree with the assumpto : 
but, as Coser himself notes, we said the theorists of mass society nity 
intellectuals and they follow the guidelines of the intellectual commu ity 
within which they seek status and not the guidelines of the commun eh 
at large. By the very same logic, we anticipated that our own attack ‘or 
the critics would invoke on us censure from at least some segme? ae 
the intellectual community. Coser’s reaction does not invalidate 


prediction. 
t 8 


jon 


1 One exception may exist, but it scarcel reflect: rly on our society: t 
y ects poorly ri at 


> 3 0 ‘si 
conceivable that superior medical care for infants may permit a higher PrP ce 
of mentally retarded children to survive and thereby increase the inct 


mental retardation. 
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Most of Coser’s darts are aimed at Section III. Please note that we 
referred to this section as “an impressionistic effort.” We made no pre- 
tense and had no hope that this impressionistic part of our over-all 
essay would be immune to criticism. This was a deliberate attempt to 
stick our necks out. In this we have apparently succeeded. 

By the way, we are intrigued with Coser’s lament for the destruction 
of British working class culture by the mass media. Since he is so gen- 
erous in sharing bibliographies with us, we suggest for him an interesting 
reference on the state of the British working class a century ago: K. Marx. 
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m 
In the Journal of Social Issues number on “New Pathways an 


the Mental Hospital” (Vol. XVI, 2, 1960) two references were in 
vertently omitted. 


‘ ” es 
In the article on “Rehabilitation as a Sociocultural Process” P#8 
5-7: 
Anita L. Mishlera nd Victor Guiness, “Rehabilitation on 4 
Hospital Ward: A Process of Socialization.” Unpublished paper Pa 


for the Rehabilitation Project, Massachusetts Mental Health 
October 1959, 36 pp. 


Mental 
pared 
ente” 


19° 
In the article on “The Day Hospital: A Case Study” pages 18 ; 


atients 


Nancy Waxler, “Attitudes and Characteristics of Day P juset® 


unpublished paper prepared for the Rehabilitation Project, Massa¢ 
Mental Health Center, August 1959, 21 PP- ditors: 
Henry Wechsler and David Landy, Issue E 
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C : wise 
ommunity Participation as a Research Problem 


Edw 
dward C. Devereux, Jr., Urie Bronfenbrenner, and John Harding 


w. Re time of de Tocqueville (5) to that of Riesman (11) and 
Siena yte (16) observers of the American scene have been much 
munit to with our participation habits. In the great shift from com- 
sodal tes society; from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft, the functions of 
formal ganization have been loaded in increasing measure upon the 
pred ewes voluntary associations. In every” community in 
found i » trom Middletown to Yankee City, these associations are to be 
; n impressive numbers. We have been described as a nation of 


Join 3 ; > 
evan and even the small rural community typically contains from 
al dozen to a hundred or more organizations competing for the 

large extent the web of 


Participati ; 
a apalit of the local residents. To a very 
munity life is built upon the interlocking memberships and activities 


of these groups. 
this Ea n community after community 
PA Sa activity is carried forward b l 

atest ion (2, 6, 12). Community studies, virtually wi 
in wie that membership and participation follow a kind of | 
associ ich a small proportion of the population 1s highly active in many 

pede while the great majority remains passively on the side lines. 
ë ard the top of the curve there typically appears 2 bare handful of 
Y people, who form a kind of interlocking directorate controlling the 


ma. see 4 : aes z 
„najor positions in most of the strategic organizations (7, 13). This group 
kers, organization men and women, 


a N by a core of active workers za 
the hold the lesser offices and committee positions and carry forward 
t work of the organizations. Beyond that extends the long, flat tail of 
Pe ae consisting in part of the lay and inactive memberships of the 
ot organizations, and in part of the adults who maintain no organi- 
t tional connections. Most community studies reveal this Jatter group 
2 be the largest of all, so that the modal form of organizational partici- 
Pation for Americans is none whatever! 
à It is hardly necessary to point out that in a country which pictures 
self to the world as a model democracy, this uneven pattern of partici- 
Sap and involvement constitutes 2 social issue of some importance. 
ae America, perhaps more than anywhere on earth, the lay citizen 15 
€sumed to have the opportunity and the responsibility to play an active 


1 


we find that the great bulk of 
y a small minority of the 
thout exception, 
kind of J curve, 


role in the shaping of the community, the state, and the nation in which 
he lives. And yet an inordinately large number of us, it appears, simply 
abdicate and leave both the work and the satisfactions of participation 
to others more willing to volunteer, to serve, to lead. Indeed, as foreign 
observers have noted with puzzlement, a strikingly large portion © 
Americans do not even bother to vote in national and local elections. 

Since the classic report of the Lynds on Middletown (10) there 
have appeared dozens of research studies dealing with one aspect OF 
another of community participation. Certain facts may perhaps be taken 
as so thoroughly established as to require no further documentation. For 
example, in addition to the general shape of the participation curve; 
described above, there is the universally reported correlation of such 
factors as Socio-economic status, education, occupation, and income wit 
active participation; also the frequently observed fact that new settlers 
in a community tend to lower levels of participation and involvement 
than long term residents; and the often reported observation that com- 
muters tend to play a less active role in community affairs than those whe 
work locally. The research literature has also produced interesting 
ee into the relationship between formal and informal pattern? > 

A ce and participation, between the roles of local and cosmopolite 
ee up types in the community, between clique structures and pP 
ctures, and so on. 
e 
veil aone areas, however, we still know relatively little. What oe 
y Say, on the basis of available research, about the psychologica’ i ps 
personality factors involved in communit: articipation? What functions 
does participation have for the erona A OF again, what sorts of socio 
logical factors tend to pattern Peat te ommunity? Why | 
SmE C6 Res k participation in a CO ticipatio? 
mmunities display a much more lively pattern of par 
than others; and within a given community why is the level of par 
joe much higher in certain neighborhoods? And what doa stances 
participada ascomplsh for dae sommario? Are tee, on 
h organizational participation makes a gen 
to the solution of community problems? 

In this number of the Journal of Social Issues We P 
findings of an interdisciplinary research project focused on such qu iad 
This investigation, known as the Springdale project, has a 
on since 1950 by a team of staff members of Cornell University 5, 
ment of Child Development and Family Relationships. Tt °°) ini 
the active collaboration of individuals trained in clinical, aon j 
child psychology, anthropology, and sociology-* The present iss 


uine 


1 . 

We wish to acknowled ibutio 3 
ge the man valuable contribu Jau, fí i 

persons who served on the staff of aa Springdale Project: Zen Jacawel 3 r 

Dempsey, Barbara Dohrenwend, Helen Faigin, Mary O. Gallwey jelen Moye 

Goodchilds, Barbara Kaplan, Doris M. Kells, Richard Lawrences, vidiehs 

Gilbert Shapiro, Howard Shevrin, Leigh M. Triandis, Ar i 


2 


of thre een ; 4 

ae pica gron dealing with the Springdale project. The first 
esclavathey stu n e the two years of interdisciplinary planning and 
oof nek = that led up to the Springdale project, and the first 
description: of n Springdale. The second report (14) presents a general 
ta Eao se life in Springdale, with particular attention to social 
on ames oca government, and religion. The present report focuses 
pen ear A n participation. The publication, of two separate and inde- 
reton ais rts containing substantive findings reflects in part some 

able differences in orientation toward the material. 


Th sale . 
e initial formulation of our research problem was to seek for the 
hich was taken as a kind of 


Toots i; š 
oiite personality of social creativity, W 
criterion of mental health and effective functioning. The psy- 


chologi 
gists on our staff hoped that this formulation might provide a useful 


antidote 
iiss d the largely negative emphasis in earlier research upon mental 
social malfunction. Exploratory work and pilot studies, how- 
ent variable was quite as much a 


eve: 
Golan a revealed that our depend 
first ae situations as of individual personalities. As we reported in our 
publication (3), the focus shifted from individual personality to 

of the relat i uatior and eventually to a full-scale investigation 
munity in tionship of individuals and groups of individuals to the com- 
which they were living — 1 short, to a study of patterns of 

what we nvolvement. The objective was to learn 
i could about both psychological and sociological factors contrib- 

ion in community affairs. 

nity participation in a small village and its 
ity that was being greatly 


al communi 

bei d by the processes of social change. 

e is a long tradition of research on social change M rural areas 
“urbanization” and “suburbani- 


ae particularly on the € 3 : 
comm (1, 15). We wished to exami fects of social change on 
ae participation — in particular the consequences of bringing 
eae urban-trained professionals, lower class industrial workers, and 
Com; ‘on-oriented farmers and merchants in a relatively self-contained 

oe setting. 

n the course of the research a wide v: 
i different kinds of data were as dan 

S of data collection in Springdale (our fictitious 

«ed as follows: 


ariety of techniques was used, 


sembled and analyzed. The main 


ly named research 


an 
Ph 


mine 
f may be summarize tae sseriewing. During 2 
a ; key- in . Dur 
Devan Ofparker ant observation and key-person © 5 l 
“riod of E eri (1951-53) staff members and their trained assistants 
T Robert H. Dalton, Harold Feldman, 


ONntser * 
ary erat Zayas; f our advisors: Robert } 
an ty Ford, oo m thos? Sghton Dorothea C. Leighton, Robert B. MacLeod, 
edie | d the many graduate and undergr: 
oject was supported 


Who Robin M. Williams, Jei a 
: T interviewe he Health Service. 
Ji . 


e 
tved as observers and in 
States 


Tese, 
United 


a 
rch grant from the 


3 


: ity organ- 

bserved more than one hundred meetings of various ae ies 
zations in Springdale and kept a detailed record of poser identify 
focused on three general questions: How does soe Tadividuals, groups, 
and solve or fail to solve its problems? What sorts o a sroblems? What 
interests, and organizations get involved in what sorts deni problem- 
are the roles of key persons and key structures in pa ieeuvnted, WHEN 
relevant social behavior? Observers’ reports were supple 
relevant, by follow-up interviews with key participants. 1951-54) the 

2. Participant Observation. For a period of three paies lived in 
project’s anthropologically-trained field director and © 2 a terori af 
Springdale, played a wide variety of local roles, and T wn in Mass 
relevant observations and experiences. The book Small To 
M e a easy on nthe spring of 1952 a series of ron 

3 gnborhood. In the spring ive sociologica 
views with key informants served to define the a aad booi 
boundaries of ‘the Springdale community, and to identify a 


oes y Ee the com- 
the principal ecological sub-areas or neighborhoods within 
munity. 


lete 
4. Enumeration Survey. In the early summer of 1952 a wait to 
canvass was made of every household in the Springdale se Pousehol: 
obtain basic Census-type information for all members of the T ositions 
In addition, an inventory of organizational memberships an ie in- 
was filled out for each household member. In this survey comp: 


: pe y With- 
formation was obtained for 741 households and 2540 ayers ol the 
in this population there were 1497 adults not in school betv 

ages of 20 and 79 


for 
though Ic 
: cee 1 STOUD We refer to as our A sample, 
all practical Purposes į 
the Survey area, 


ithin 

: A Its withi 
t represents the entire universe of adu 

; the late 

Community Participation and Personality Survey. = approxi- 

summer of 1959 detailed interviews were carried out wi up, which 

mately one third of the adults in the A sample. This group, 


bers des- 
we call the B Sample, was selected by a system of random num ive 
ignating one and only 


‘ospect! 

ene adult in each household as the Te cna y 

respondent, and no deviations were permitted (8). The i Losses 
achieved was 547, about 75 per cent of the sample intended. 


om 
ovals fr f 
usual factors: temporary or pannen! Ti and fail- 
mental or linguistic barriers, outright refusals, an 


o 
nparison 
ontact after five repeated attempts. A con a reveals 
Sample with th ct. 
ae respe 
not significantly different in any relevant 


i we . 5 re: 
The main part of this interview consisted of free 
forced choice z 


n 
: t the ene 
: ‘ Cipation and community involvement. an or dis 
the interview respondents were asked to indicate a ae 
agreement with each of a series of 65 statements intende 


4 


sam 

epee a the B respondents 

of E with 130 responi i 

ing ee participation and leisure time activities. In the foll 

detailed life hi of these same respondents were reinterviewed to ee 

y of arb ig material and a picture both of their childhood bat 

some 40 mew and their present family relationships. And in 1955 

Bont see ividuals, matched in pairs on a variety of relevant back. 
aracteristics but differing markedly in community seesttaige 


tion 
b Were s . me . 
ubmitted to an additional interview and several standard 


Personality tests 
uch i ; 

were the main phases of data collection in Springdale over a 

Il portion of our findings 


ve 

year ; fi 

and 3 period. It is clear that only a smal 
ted within the compass of this issue. 


int ; 
3 ao can be repor 

ry to present the material that is most interesting; most rele- 

other contemporary rural communities, 


t of sociolog 
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Springdale and its People 
Edward C. Devereux, Jr.’ 


_ Springdale township, with a population of about three thousand, is 
i ae in south central New York State, near the center of a large 
tiangle formed by three fair-sized cities, each some twenty to thirty 
miles distant. Although the life of the community, as we shall see, is be- 
pier closely bound to these cities, Springdale is not yet either suburb 
id Satellite, but essentially an autonomous, agricultural community with 
own village trading center. 
_ The village center, located near the middle of the township, is an 
Mcorporated place which contains about one-third the population of 
the township, and functions as the locus for most of the organizational 
and social life of the community. Within its confines are to be found four 
: eine churches, all flourishing and in good repair, two fire houses, 
a e large central school, with its two recent wings symbolizing consoli- 
i and post-war baby boom, an abandoned railroad station, now 
using the tiny public library, the printshop where the weekly Springdale 
ai is published and which serves as the official meeting place of 
të town board, some thirty stores, restaurants, and service facilities 
Presenting the familiar small-town gamut, and one small factory, em- 
Ploying about six to eight workers. The main street and the side streets 
E Pleasantly lined with trees and the houses, mostly of frame con- 
uction, are generally in good repair. There is a neat little cemetery, 
a baseball park, with scoreboard and backstop provided by the local 
“gion chapter, and a make-shift swimming hole maintained by the 
Pir Recreation Committee. Although the overall effect is that of 
> Pleasant small village, one gains an impression of marginal prosperity 
hp of a comparatively narrow range of incomes. There is very little 
Vidence of new construction in the village, and the stores have not yet 
aken on urban facades and merchandising practices. 
Beyond the village center and extending to distances from six to 
ne miles lies the township of Springdale, with a population of a little 
nder two thousand, dividing at present roughly half and half between 


rm and non-farm families. 
Ple: The topography of Springdale towns 
t io look at but difficult to farm econ 
in.) 1 am indebted to Arthur J. Vidich and Winifred Wallens Siegel for help 
Sathering some of the information in this article. 
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hip is predominantly rolling, 
omically. The main features 


i the 
f the Springdale map are the two broad valleys which = Tat 
Ss a sweep on, as one, to the south. It was in these va n hs 
vee sie nae established, in the 1830's, and here also eo he 
ain highways of today, funneling traffic into the village = o i 
ay ities, At various points along these highways ee aa Tle e 
hamlet sub-centers of Springdale are located, each w 1 "hese: Biel 
cleated cluster of houses, and facilities, And elsewhere, al oe ead 
ways, string endless line-settlements. Although the bes ie Tecoma 
in the community is found in these valleys, they are ar i Cor- 
settled by industrial workers who commute to jobs in the tel on i 
respondingly, the main portion of the farming today is a rolling 
the narrower valleys of little tributary streams and on the gt ona arene 
hilltops and plateaus. The eleven rural neighborhoods cee ee d fa- 
are, for the most part, wholly without stores or other neig f which are 
cilities and are served by a network of dirt roads, most oi 


ily proces- 
miraculously kept open all winter long to accommodate the daily p 
sions of school buses, 


The Shifting Economic Base 


n . ition. 
Springdale today seems to be in a state of fairly zapia ‘id “glance 
To see where it now Stands and seems to be going, we shou à 
briefly at where it has been. oun 
The first settlers began to trickle into this part of the O ene 
1800, and Springdale’s main period of growth and prosper _ from 
between 1820 and 1900, During this period the population Saad back 
a handful to more than four thousand, the forests were pu Jumber- 
and more than five hundred farms established. In the early eae a dozen 
ing was the main industrial activity, but after 1850 more tha 


5 flour 
O 
small industries were flourishing, including three papas psi mills. 
mills, a tannery, a blanket factory, a glove factory and thre re many 
Along the turnpikes and j 


dur- 
hotels and taverns 


as s center, 
serving a transient public. In the ae as many 
re were no less than 26 stores, and pe More 


urches were operating at the turn 
Spapers, Twenty-six little sc 


at 
ere d to be 
But already by 1900, when Springdale’s activities seeme 


way: 
to rot 4 

a peak, the roots upon which its economy rested had ae te Pa 
The effect was first apparent in agriculture. For hardly en 
trees and stones þ 


d, when fal 
Cen pushed aside from this desperate lan fruitfu 


ESA d more ost 
ringing the products of the cheaper an her with io 
t it could t 


abando: 


railroads began b 
western plains to 
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had begun as early as 1880. By 1940 fully a third of Springdale’s farms 
had simply disappeared and large portions of the lands so painfully 
cleared by the earlier generations were returning to scrubby forests. 

With the advent of mechanical power and the mass production 
techniques of modern industry, Springdale’s little stream-side industries 
were also gradually forced to shut their doors, until today all that re- 
mains is one small factory in the village center, and a saw mill and 
milk processing plant in the peripheral hamlets. 

As these two principal stays of Springdale’s economy gradually col- 
lapsed, naturally the shops and service facilities also fell upon hard times. 
And the population itself slowly eroded away. From a peak of 4,300 
in 1880, the census showed a net decline in every decade for fifty years, 
until by 1930 only 2,550 persons remained in the community. For gener- 
ations, the more promising elements of Springdale’s youth abandoned 
their community to seek their fortunes in the larger cities, leaving a 
concentration of older and less able people at home. And the only new 
Settlers were a group of Polish immigrants who moved in shortly after 
the turn of the century, attracted by the cheap farm land, and a scat- 
tering of “shack people” who drifted into the community during the 
National depression of the 1930's and occupied abandoned buildings 
as squatters. aes 

For Springdale, as for America generally, the beginning of World 
War II marked the end of the depression. And it also marked the be- 
Sinning of a new economic base for the community. Springdale did not 
itself attract any wartime industries. But as the factories in nearby cities 
Sprang into war-time production schedules, a major portion of Spring- 

ale’s population took to commuting to work in the cities. This pat- 
tern has continued, on an augmented scale, in the post-war period ; and 
now that it is connected with the three principal cities of its region by 
modern roads, Springdale has begun to attract new si 
Ple who seek to achieve some of the eco 
town living while maintaining a city job. By 1950, t 
Climbed to 2900 and was increasing rapidly. Indeed, 


es in Springdale were post-war arrivals. 
“ the gainfully employed persons 
“tside the community. ae ; a 
Besides commuting, the other principal prop in Spring ale’s econ- 
boa today is still farming, now heavily concentrated in the dairy fate 
ass. The long agricultural depression did serve to thin out the weak- 
Sst, Sub-marginal producers, with the result that the farms which sur- 
ee, 
*By the time of the 1960 census, eight years after our survey, the popula- 


TO the village had increased to 956 and of the township to 3488. 
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È ient than 
ive today are, in general, substantially larger and ao. inet 
Tos at the turn of the century. Slightly less than at ae ad Tee 
day working force, however, is engaged in tllfime are ge ge 
cal dairy industry shares in full measure the many p 
R ee of newcomers in Henon gee 
did much to improve community morale. With es Riggs apeiti 
money beginning to circulate, fresh coats of paint —_ fate Aci 
the village, the churches were all refurbished and spr: fs eae aliy: 
and the organizational life of the community came i and a Sprite 
Even the shops and local service institutions felt the impa he DITES 
dale Business Bureau was called into being to spruce his today many 
street. But the going has been rough; for it appears t li whieh 
of the commuters prefer to do their shopping in the supe 
have sprung up on the outskirts of the nearby cities. 


Old-timers and Newcomers 
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In the entire community and 58 per cent of all the people in the pro- 
fessional or semi-professional jobs are to be found in this newcomer 
group. The reason for this concentration, incidentally, is not that Spring- 
dale has just begun to attract a better educated class of settlers but 
rather that the professional “billets” in the small community — the posi- 
tions of the doctors, lawyers, school teachers and administrators, preach- 
ers, and so on — must usually be filled from outside the community. Un- 
fortunately, if the town is as small as Springdale, these professionals tend 
not to stay very long; and hence the majority of them at any given 
time are likely to be relative newcomers in the community. 

In any event, there they are, a predominantly youthful group, with 
their urban backgrounds and college educations, with their bright young 
Wives and small children, full of ideas and raring to do something. 

ost of them have settled right in the village center and only about a 
quarter commute to jobs outside the community. Some of these new- 
Comers find that their positions in the community virtually require an 
active form of community participation; for example, a new preacher 
or school principal finds that he occupies a key position in the communi- 
ty structure from the day he arrives in Springdale. Others find that 
their special knowledge and skills are demanded by this or that organ- 
lation. But even so the problem of assimilation remains a grave one. 

any of these newcomers regard themselves essentially as transients 1n 
the community and hesitate to let themselves get committed. Others 
Commit themselves too fast or too much and encounter resistance within 
the community. For their city values are apt to be different in impor- 
tant respects from those of the rural old-timers. However much they 
May know about the outside world, moreover, they do not yet know 

Pringdale and its many invisible “ropes.” And what is more, most of 
them do not yet have a local following to give support and legitimacy 
to their ideas. 

Consider next the old-timers. They are a much older group, on 
we average, and only a handful of them ever got to college. The na- 
tive sons who did go off to college, for the most part, never came back. 

t the present time, however, these old-timers are still very much in 
Possession of the community. Among them are 69 per cent of all the 
armers in Springdale, and 68 per cent of all the people in the man- 
gerial and proprietary occupations, the local bankers, store keepers, 
Teal estate men, grain and farm implement dealers, and so on. 


The continued predominance of these old-timers in local affairs 
does not depend alone upon their superior numbers. In fact, only a 
Small portion of them could be described as really active in community 
fairs. A majority of them, however, own farms or businesses as well 


as homes in the community, and feel their economic as well as their 
Personal interests bound to the community. They share together vast 
resources of common knowledge about their community, its person- 
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to accent the neighborhood ties. Each neighborhood had its own name, 
lts own traditions, and formed a relatively cohesive unit in the overall 
Structure of the community. 

But for fifty years the tides of change have been gradually eroding 
the bonds of neighborhood in Springdale. With consolidation, in the 
1930’s, all of the rural schools went out of existence; and while the build- 
ings mostly are still standing, only one still serves as a neighborhood 
gathering place. Among the nineteen rural neighborhoods today only 
five still have an operating church, only five still have a neighborhood 
Store, only two a local industry. Fully a third of the farms have been 
abandoned, and today only about half the rural population is comprised 
of farmers and their families. While many of the young people have left 
the community to seek their fortunes in the cities and while many of the 
Tetired farmers have moved to the village center, abandoned farms have 
been taken over by “shack people” and, as noted before, waves of urban 
industrial workers have settled along the main rural highways. 

Small wonder, under these circumstances, if the ties which operated 
to make the rural neighborhood a cohesive unit have been seriously 
Weakened. We heard a good deal, during our field work, about the dis- 
appearance of old-fashioned neighboring. Today, if you need some help, 
you go out and hire it at two dollars an hour. Among the recent settlers 
a large number did not even know the traditional local name of the area 
Mm which they had settled. Given these conditions, it is problematic 
Whether the neighborhood can still operate to mold the attitudes and 
Control the behaviors of its members. But of this, more later. 

_ To some extent, the loss of the local neighborhoods has been a 
Sain for the village center. Improved roads and universal car ownership 
ave functioned to make the village center far more accessible to rural 
residents than it was fifty years ago, and fully 80 percent of our rural 
Survey respondents reported that they got into the village at least once 
a week or more. Today, except for a few home bureau meetings and a 
ew church related activities still carried on in the rural areas, the great 
ulk of all organization participation occurs in the village center. And 
e fine central school, with its gymnasium, auditorium, and cafeteria, 
Serves as a magnet for the rural population, who flock to the school to 
atch school sports and dramatics or attend meetings of various organi- 
ations, 
On the other hand, these same rural neighborhoods are also caught 
uP in a mesh of centrifugal forces which threaten to pull them away 
from the orbit of community. The same fine highways which funnel 
traffic to the village center also lead in the opposite direction to the 
ee nearby cities. Go out a little distance from the village center, and 
You find that the more deeply grooved tracks where the driveways enter 
€ highway are those that turn cityward. As noted before, the great 
Majority of the non-farm householders in the Springdale periphery 
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finally, of course, the economy of Springdale is moving further and fur- 
ther away from self-sufficiency. Farmer organizations and labor unions 
are organized on bases wholly outside the community. And many local 
enterprises are in fact franchised branches of nation-wide businesses. The 
filling stations of Springdale, for example, are undistinguishable from 
those throughout America. 

The net outcome of all this is that the majority of Springdale 
People today are coming to regard themselves primarily as Americans, 
that is as members of the great society, and only secondarily as Spring- 
dalers, members of their local community. It appears that under the con- 
ditions of modern American life, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
the small community to provide a framework which encompasses the 
major threads in the life organization of its members. And it is becoming, 
correspondingly, more difficult for the local community to command 
the loyalties of its members, influence their attitudes and behavior, or 
attract their participation in local affairs. ' g 
= Our focus, in the study to be reported in this issue, is upon the socio- 
Bical and psychological determinants of community involvement and 
Participation, Let us not lose sight of the important fact that the modal 


form of orientation of adult Springdalers to their community is close 
icipation is none at all. As we shall 


ee and the modal form of part ; aa I 
» however, the community is far from moribund. While there is a 
road range of variation from Springdaler to Springdaler in the extent 
9 Which the local community serves as a focus of individual life organi- 
zation, it is still true that there is probably no adult member of the 
i nfluenced in some important 


aringdale community whose life is not i 
Y by this community. 
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real fact especially noticeable at the “leader” level. Not only do the 
many groups overlap in interest and function but indeed the webs are 
spun through the same people. 

_ _ Third, to an overwhelming degree organizational activity is village- 
tied: the membership — especially the salient membership — is village 
people, the focus of interest is on village problems, the meeting place 
is in the village. Residents in outlying areas — mainly farmers and indus- 
trial commuters — usually play only minor roles in Springdale organiza- 
tional life. 

_ And finally, active participants are apt to be drawn from only cer- 
tain groups within the village, primarily from members of the professions 
and their families (the school principal and the lawyer, the 4-H repre- 
sentative, the ministers, the doctors) and from the members of the one 
dominant kinship group. With extensive real estate holdings in and 
around the village, ownership and control of the primary source of feed 
and grain supplies, ownership of large cattle-breeding herds and facilities, 
the Jones? clan is omni-present in the political, economic, and social 
life of the community. Members of this clan — who it should be noted 
are in several cases also in the professional group — are active and tend 
to wield considerable power in all the major organizations including 
three of the four church groups and all of the lodges. Although this is 
of course not the only effectively functioning kinship-group, it is the 
only one prominent in organizational activities. Remnants of the Young 
clan which preceded the Jones group as the “ruling family” still exist 
and (particularly in the sphere of politics) exert peripheral power. 

Moving from demographic characteristics to the “action” norms 
of Springdale organizational behavior, we call attention to an obvious 
ut nevertheless important fact: participants in any Springdale organi- 
zation are intimately acquainted with each other —in the sense that 
they have a great deal of information about each other and extensive 
Contact with one another in many varied settings. One immediate con- 
Sequence of this is that even the most “formal” of organizations (the 
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can afford to commit himself on an issue in any one organizational role 
is contingent upon the relationships he must maintain with the same 
individuals in other settings. From the point of view of the group, if the 
expression of disagreement were not controlled, disruptive effects would 
immediately be felt throughout the tightly intermeshed community. As 
a result there is a constant effort to maintain an “appearance of unanim- 
ity” in all group activity (which finds expression among other things 
in the standard procedure whenever there has been some disagreement 
during a meeting of omitting all mention of it from the recorded min- 
utes). 
Two additional comments are in order. Although the problems and 
the people involved in this kind of activity remain relatively constant 
over time, there is a gradual transformation of specific organizations 
always taking place. Over a five-year period, for instance, a particular 
activity (such as sponsoring the annual banquet to award prizes to hig 
school athletes) may be shifted from one organizational setting to 
another; and one organizational structure (and name) may be replace 
by a completely different one, with continuity in function and memben 
ship. Thus although the general picture of formal organizations ten d 
to apply over a considerable period of time, the details of any description 
might require alteration. 

The final consideration pertains to most forms of h tater 
the presence of slippage between ideal formal structure and actual me 
action patterning. This “wobble” is considerable in Springdale oe 
zations: the codified by-laws which no one can remember, the one oo 
dred names on the membership list and the twenty people ee the pate’ 
ing, the Board of Directors who not only have never “directed but ne A 
heard of the Board. For our purpose it has seemed advisable ate ee 
deal with the existent rather than the projected; and in gai 
it is to this actual functioning wherever possible that we refer. dale 

One of the things that surprised us most in our study of ie e 
organizations was our difficulty in deciding exactly how many oi uality 
This did not stem from lack of information, but from the ae Tven- 
of Springdale organizational life described on the previous page bitrary 
tually we concluded that we would have to set down Som? a orgari- 
criteria for what was and was not to be considered a “Springdale ay a 
zation.” Each of the criteria in the following list proved T hundre 
some point or other in the process of sorting the one OF t jons” an 
entities mentioned in our field notes into “Springdale organza 


“various other phenomena.” 


uman behavior: 


Criteria for a Springdale Organization 
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1. A name, an identifiable membership, and some 
purpose. 
2. A core of continuing members for at 


imitation of 


least two years: 
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3. A majority of the members m ing i 

4. Membership status oes oie py pee ee 
exercise some voice in at least some of the deci ons t ra 

se s ecisions that the 
organization makes. 

5. Employees of an organization (i.e. people whose participation 
is paid for) are not counted as members, except in the case of 
elected officials. 

6. Some face-to-face meeting within Springdale at least once a year 
involving at least three members of the organization for some 
purpose other than transportation to an outside meeting place; 
or some mutual allocation of activities within Springdale involv- 
Ang at least three members of the organization at least once a year. 

= Wi these criteria we were able to distinguish 58 different Spring- 

Prag falling into five major groups: (1) government and 

tear e, (2) service and sociability, (3) lodges, (4) cultural and rec- 
ional, (5) churches and church sub-groups. 


Government and Welfare Organizations 


the Organizations in this group are those r 1 ) 
ie ormance of some (usually central) community service or services. 
hate activity among the members is either non-existent or clearly 
Ee one to the group task and is so perceived by the participants. 
state nships between these groups and the larger society (at the county, 
forma (a possibly national level) tend to be rather fully explicated and 
A ized; they operate with legally constituted authority. In fact, what 

y do and how and when they do it is to a large extent determined 
men ulations and requirements “sent down” by the overseeing govern- 

al structure (in most cases the State). 

leo to be considered are the three governing boards: the Village 
Winter Town Board, and School Board. All meet monthly A through the 
ast ri months), are all-male groups composed of long-time residents 
a cl orty in age: four or five elected trustees or board members plus 
Aen or secretary, a presiding officer, and assorted specialists; most 
t ie generally nominal salaries for _their efforts and tend to be 
Peri ected for several terms So that continuity of membership over long 
rasa is the rule. Although meetings are technically “public,” visitors 
not expected and rarely appear- Attendance of members is complete 
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largest share of their financial support, and over-all direction and guid- 
ance from the three local governing boards (particularly the Village 
Board), the boards functioning in these cases solely as “middlemen” for 
various departments of the State government. 

The two fire-fighting groups have existed as separate organizations 
for many years. Each company’s “hose rooms” are located in the village 
proper at a distance of less than one mile apart. Both number thirty to 
forty men, membership being effectively limited to those who live and/or 
work within sound of the alarm system. Formal meetings of the member- 
ships are rare, most of the necessary “business” discussion taking place 
in lulls during or immediately after actual fire-fighting. 

The Springdale Free Library Association was founded in the 1930's 
by “a handful of older women” and has struggled along ever since, 
always on the verge of extinction, still supported by almost the identical 
predominantly female group. There are approximately twenty “members 
but active participation is confined to a seven-member (five women 
Board of Trustees. ; 

In 1951 an organization titled the Youth Recreation Committee 
emerged from a combination of several earlier groups which had been 
sponsored by existing formal organizations to work on temporary proj- 
ects all concerned in one way or another with providing some kind 0 
“healthy wholesome activity” for the local young people. With no bow 
ing alleys, no tennis courts, a swimming hole of uncertain duration an 
safety, no center where the children could gather — particularly during 
the summer months when the school facilities were not available —~ 
Springdale had cause for concern about its children’s (especially “i 
teen-agers’) recreational activities. The several essentially pieceme? 
attempts to work something out crystallized into one permanent orgari 
zational structure with the discovery that such an arrangement wr 
make possible state monies sufficient to support a salaried supervising 
adult during the summer months and to provide material and an 
ment for a craft as well as a sports program. The committee, nas 
consists of five village adults (three men, two women), meets aa ald 
in the home of its secretary. Í 

There remain two organizations which are essentiall 
groups, ready to swing into action in time of emergency: the 
= the Auxiliary Police, The Springdale Red Cross has atten 
er continuing members (women) who meet gang | certain 
ng sessions at the county seat, and would expect to P ize the 
services in case of local disaster. In the interim, they oe a 
annual fund drive (quota about $500), solicit blood pane other 
periodic visits of the county bloodmobile unit, perform Peete but 
service tasks. The Auxiliary Police is similarly disaster orie eighteen 
unlike the Red Cross has no interim activities. Once a year one aid, 
to twenty interested men attend a short training course ( 


y stand-by 
Red Cross 
fifteen tO 
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pie meii etc.) to qualify as members. The course, its leader, and 
i a _facets of the activity of this group are determined by the 
arger Civilian Defense system. 

T at gnal group in this class is not per se one organization. Scouting 
Txslorem qaan forms (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, Cubs, 
ao et al.) is a permanent, long-established activity in Springdale; 
at packs, troops meet in church rooms, lodge halls, private homes 
n village and out-lying districts ( particularly Summerville). These 
groups are affiliated with the larger two-county scout councils; thus the 
Peann activities of the adult leaders are largely in non-local 
ris groups which do not meet our criteria as Springdale organiza- 
j ns. Neverthless, parent committees and advisory groups of completely 
ocal affiliation do exist and it is these which are here relevant. 


Service and Sociability Organizations 
sio The five organizations in this category 
ae groups in their interest in communi 
= ude a strong element of the purely soci 
ip these — and in fact the “keystone” 
> e organizations — is the Springdale Community Club. Although itself 
ewly formed in 1948, the ‘CC’ is in a tradition of more or less similar 
arabs intended to serve two principal functions: (a) to be an overall 
Cordinating agency for all community activities, both those sponsored 
rd specific existent organizations and those undertaken as projects of 
€ community at large; and (b) to provide an honestly all-community 
Social club such that “anybody in the whole township will feel welcome 
and can have a good time.” In both respects the CC pretty well lives 
UP to expectations. As organizers and coordinators the members of the 
oard of Directors and various standing committees of the Club concern 
themselves with a wide range of community activities. Sooner or later 
Every local problem comes up for consideration in some one or more of 
ese active CC sub-groups. These “service-involved” CC members num- 
er perhaps twenty people at most, about one-half men, almost entirely 
Village-resident; these are “the big wheels” in local eyes and vernacular, 
€ people with a finger in every organizational pie. 
. On the social side the Community Club has monthly supper meet- 
ings in the school cafeteria (“bring a dish to pass”) attended by from 
to 125 people of a total membership of perhaps 175. Although a huge 
Majority sine vili Je, some residents of out-lying areas attend 
re e village people, fi f cle people in 
Sularly, Married couples predominate, with the few single peoP 
attendance tending to be old people, mainly women. The meetings are 
Senerally Series social with games, stunts, and group ae | 
“casionally “the scheduled speaker (non-l education 


€ Into the proceedings. 3 ; 
counne coni of the Springdale Community Club is the 
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resemble those of the pre- 
ty service, but in addition 
al in their activities. Chief 
in the structure of Spring- 


ocal) injects an 


Summer- 


ville Community Club. Patterned after its village counterpart, this group 
(formed in 1951) meets in the former Summerville district school build- 
ing. Monthly supper meetings are attended by fifteen to twenty adults, 
married couples who— unlike the villagers — bring the children along 

with them. 

A group similar in design to the Community Club though more — 
limited in its sphere of interest is the Better Business Bureau, an organiza- 
tion (as the name implies) of local merchants and interested professionals. 
Although practically all of the eligible local entrepreneurs are members 
(30-40), many are so in name only. The sociable monthly luncheon 
meetings held in the school cafeteria or at one of the two village eating 
places are attended by fourteen to eighteen members, among them one 
or two women. Their effective activities involve coordinating store hours, 
arranging for parking space for Main Street customers, and something 
known as “sprucing up our business district.” 

There is a prevailing opinion among school boar 
school administrators in Springdale that parents and even teachers 
should not “meddle” in school affairs. As a result of this publicly acknowl- 
edged attitude, the Parent Teachers Association refrains from any active 
participation in matters of school policy or program, limits itself to per- 
forming conventional “good deeds” (such as raising money for the aoa 
istration-sponsored scholarship fund) and acting as a docile audience for 

educational” speakers approved by the administration. The group has 
only been in existence since 1950, is not affiliated with the larger organi- 
zational structure of PTA’s, is greatly concerned lest it “step on any toes. 
Approximately eighty parents are dues-paying members but attendance 
at monthly meetings varies from fifteen to a maximum of forty-five. h 

The “brain-child” of the minister of the village Episcopal Chur’ 
the Athletic Association is a group which found itself without much a 
for it to do after the advent in 1951 of the Youth Recreation Committe ; 
Originally intended to provide organized sports programs for the yani 
men and boys of the village, the group is now limited to spansornine agh 
raising money for a local baseball team (the “town team”) which a 
itself unpaid plays in a semi-pro league. The adult membership ety 
all male group varies widely, but there are not more than thirty oF 
really involved participants. 


aha 


rd members and 


ee 


Lodges - 
en š : ditio 
Organizations classed as “lodges” are groups which a a their 

to sociability and service activities include as an essential PT behavior; 
meetings some religious, pseudo-religious, or patriotic ritua ved bY 
in which membership is restricted to individuals formally PPh pwide 
the group; and which are explicitly part of a large, at least n { 
organization. 57) n umber’ a 
The Springdale group of Masons (chartered in 18 ‘| 
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approximately 80 men of whom only a small part are active participants; 
the women’s auxiliary, Eastern Star, includes perhaps 60 members (20 
active). In 1951 the two groups established themselves in a building of 
their own. 

. Rebekah — women’s auxiliary of the Oddfellows which itself is 
extinct in the local community — is smaller, somewhat less prestigeful, 
but otherwise practically identical in form and function with Eastern 
Star. There are about eighteen active participants of a total of perhaps 


thirty members. 
The Grange or “Patrons of Husbandry,” founded in the 1880's, 


3S a group of a somewhat different order, drawing its membership from 


„religi Eaa A 
>teligion and patriotism with 


a totally disparate section of the population. An organization of farmers 
— both husbands and wives — it encompasses some few economic bene- 


fits (insurance and welfare funds), some ritualistic ceremonials combining 
“dedication to the land,” and considerable 
are held at the Grange Hall in the 


family-oriented sociability. Meetings 
ards of fifty members 


village every other Saturday night, involve upw 


of a total membership of roughly 300. ; 
The complex of war veteran and veteran-tied groups in Springdale 


Comprises the American Legion with reported membership of approxi- 
Mately 200 men; the American Legion Auxiliary with perhaps 50 to 60 
Members (wives of Legionnaires); and an organization of parents of 
the onnaires, the War Dads and Moms, a mixed-sex group of not more 
nan thirty. In 1950 these groups purchased a large house on the out- 
a of the village, installed a private bar open every night until 
AM. with television and card-playing facilities. These highly suc- 
ssful innovations conflicting with dominant community mores (no 
Sembling or public drinking), plus some aggressively conducted rivalry 
ith the Athletic Association and the YRC over sponsorship of sports 
arograms, and with the Community Club and other groups over the 
‘nual Fourth of July celebration (parade, fireworks, carnival — the 
tter a money-maker for the Legion) have resulted in a sharp separation 
“tween the Legion groups and other community organizations. The 
“gion groups are well-off financially (the bar especially turns In a good 
Profit), hold monthly suppers, “public” dances, in addition to nationally- 


ir 3 : i Es 
ected American Legion activities. 


Cu . . 
ltural and Recreational Organizations 
his category are entirely or almost 


the individual participating in the 
or more broadly “cultural” experi- 
to learn and practise individual 


pae several organizations in t 

Roun. oriented toward benefiting, 

ences S activities: providing aesthetic 

skills, and/or affording opportunities 

isti i unity 

C Two similar and barely distinguishable groups, the onn | 
Orus and the Community Players are closely linked with their p 
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without some 


organization, the Community Club, and serve —not 
e are five or six 


rancor — as the money-raising arms of that group. Ther 
women in each organization (with some overlap) who, meeting occasion- 
ally in private homes, take all executive and administrative responsibility 
for “keeping the organization alive.” These guiding lights plus a few 
interested men and some additional supporting women give the groups 
a continuing membership of roughly thirty for the Chorus and fifteen 
for the Players. The two groups spring into active life during periods 
of preparation for and performance of the plays, operettas, concerts, and 
pageants they produce in the school auditorium for a generally enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audience of local residents. 
The remaining organizations in this category are all intentionally 
eae | groups. Of those exclusively composed of women there are two 
inds: book clubs and Home Bureaus. The three Springdale book clubs 
a practically identical in structure and function. Each comprising 
about fifteen members (married housewives, in age over thirty), they 


meet monthly in private homes to exchange books and hear hse 
papet prepared by members. Membership is by invitation and for life, 
and is considered an honor and a privilege. 

each 


There are four Home Bureaus in the township. These groups, 
= which involves between twelve and twenty-five anne (largely fam 
wives), choose each year a series of projects (ranging from “Proboj 
then pi to “The Uses and Abuses of the Home Freezer J wee 

ee eg the content of their monthly meetings. PPA 
iile _ _ shea organizations are both sports groups- The aaa 
seat eve: ta eague consists of twenty-four men who bowl at the co 

The 6 unday night through the winter months. 
ean <p Club involves a large numbe rage! 
by the Stat Chom, of thirty to fifty men, supported and enco ing 
th ate Conservation Department, takes responsibility for shing. 
e woods (mainly with pheasant) and streams for hunting and fishi 


r of farmers ™ x 


Churches and Church Sub-Groups 


dette mpl affiliation in Springdale invol ice an 
sidi y r participation in the Sunday morning germes A 
mom ‘un services (Wednesday night prayer meee ound 0 
A ss oly Communion, etc.). There are additionally a busy active 
social affairs, continuous charity and missionary projects, ar ns 

ideas in church business — making _ these organization com” 
extremely important part of formal organizational activity 1” me 

munity. Although official names differ, there are three types pich 
ae which may exist within any particular church (i.e. peep adies 
y our criteria are classifiable as organizations in their own 180 t) p the 
Aid, a Men’s Club, and a Choir. Variation among churches 1 P Aids 
form and functioning of these ‘sub-groups is minor. The beers 
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ves much more : b- 


eve to be groups of fifteen to twenty-five women who meet monthly 
i church parlors,” take responsibility for most of the mission and 
T ty work, decoration of the church, and the church-supper activities. 
e Men’s Clubs similarly meet monthly, involve about the same size 
e are concerned somewhat with buildings and finances, but pri- 
e uy are oriented to “study and fellowship.” Choirs rehearse on Thurs- 
3 y nights, participate formally in the Sunday services. They involve an 
a of twenty people of both sexes, including several of high-school 
eh are four Protestant churches in the village, three of which 
th ae a chapel in a rural district (referred to as “missions in 
3 Hd ; ills ). There are also two other Protestant chapels in rural areas 
. rae with county churches, and one Roman Catholic church. Except 
“el his last group and the separationist Baptist church, lines of demarca- 
shi AE the several denominations are very faintly drawn: member- 
fo P flows freely from one to the other, ministers agreeably substitute 
r each other, joint cooperative undertakings are a commonplace. 
Su a Methodist Church, with a membership of over 200, an average 
in i ay morning congregation of perhaps 60 people, is the largest church 
il e area. It draws its membership from the settled, long-time residents 
cluding many of the active figures in the community. 
Kot The Springdale Congregational Church is the oldest church in this 
munity (originally settled by a Congregational group), now is the 


ce; : A 
nter for members of the professions, including many newcomers. There 


are estimated to be 100 members, average 35 at a typical Sunday service. 
f as the church of the “upper- 


R The Episcopal Church is spoken o; 
rust” but this is not an accurate statement of the present-day situation. 
ame remnants of the elite old-guard retain their affiliation here, but the 
Ive membership is hardly to be differentiated from the Methodist and 
Ongregational groups. 
~ A sharply divisive force, the object of apprehension and open resent- 
ent on the part of the other church groups, is the fourth village church, 
tis large (150 active members), well-to-do (tithing is “de rigeur”) Bap- 
wt Church. The rock-ribbed fundamentalist tone of this group 1s set by 
m very popular minister, and results in a pronounced tendency for the 
embers to limit their organizational contacts to their own church ex- 


c Usively, 

` The two rural chapels affiliated with county churches are the Com- 
quriy Church and the Baptist Chapel. The former is of the Metho- 
St denomination, and has about forty members. The latter is a com- 


Petit i kep as A poni 
fion or of the village Baptists, bly a. boret 
> numbers among its thirt ers many disco! 


© villa, 
ge group. i f 
te The Catholic Church is spoken of by Springdalers — somewhat en 
Ptuously — as “the church of the Polish farmers from up M 
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is not noticeal 
y to forty memb 


hills.” Its congregation of over 100 is exclusively Polish, Sete 
are in that language. What few “American Roman Catho 
are in Springdale attend a church in the county seat. estan he 
This completes our descriptive account of formal ig oe ae 
Springdale. In all, exclusive of the church activities, we open 
tioned 33 separate groups. The ten churches with their eig lal 
Aids, four choirs, and three Men’s Clubs add 25 more, making 
of 58 functioning Springdale organizations. i 
These organizations account for between 2500 and ba a de 
zational memberships — an average of one or two per Spring al oth sem 
As the next article will show, these memberships are distribut eee 
unevenly through the community. At one extreme are a group organ- 
tremely active individuals who are members of a dozen or wag pit on 
izations apiece; at the other extreme are individuals with no lo 
ganizational affiliations whatsoever. 


Informal Leisure Time Activities a naii 
When Springdale adults have fulfilled their responsibilities to ho! 


i fies: te 
job, and family, they do not of course devote all their ieman A ane 
to organizational participation. They may engage in a variety the 


time activities characterized as “informal,” by comparison about this 
structured behavior settings previously discussed. See eit sam- 
second kind of activity was obtained by interview from a This samp!e 
ple of adult Springdalers, 130 in all (60 men, 70 women.) onomically 
omitted the unmarried, divorced, childless, transients, and ass of the 
marginal. It is representative of the relatively “stable” mem 
Springdale community, in communi- 
We have noted that a greater amount of ee kanen p socio-ecO” 
ty organizations tends generally to be associated with hig ‘embership in 
nomic status, with residence in the village center, with ost tend to 
the business and Professional groups; and also that a than 
make up a larger proportion of the participants in a to inc 
do men. These same generalizations must now be exalization is 
the informal types of activity as well. A further genera os ten! 
the individuals who engage in any particular informal a of the com- 
be more highly involved in the formal organizational li pA particip™ 
munity than do the non-doers. Also there is a tendency tion in other 
tion in one informal activity to be associated with particip? articipator®: 
activities. Some individuals seem to be generally high p 
while others are “Jow participators.” naa Sro Ave maul a 
We have grouped the various informal activities m Ting (frien a 
gories: spectating (attending-watching behaviors), soci pu 


Jude 
that 
to 


i i a a : rts, an 
ship gatherings), card-playing, participating in arte eal of oe 
suing a hobby (defined to exclude activities pursue’ ti indicate 


largely for monetary gain). The numbers in parent 
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p 


O 
a 


percentage of our sample who reported participation in various specific 
activities. 

1. Spectating. Watching television and/or listening to the radio is 
a practically universal home behavior pattern in Springdale. The aver- 
age member of our sample spends 23 hours a week watching TV. In 
a reversal of the usual trend, the frequency of viewing is much higher 
in the rural areas (where it is spoken of as providing “company”). 
Although much of the reported watching is ancillary to other tasks (“it’s 
on whenever I’m in the house”), the fact remains that the typical eve- 
ning at home for a Springdale family — any family — finds them (par- 
ticularly during the winter months) grouped around an animated TV 
Screen. Radio listening occupies a very small proportion of the time, 
Primarily in the morning for “news and weather.” 

There is no movie theater in Springdale, and for only 19 per cent 
Of the total sample was movie-going more than a very occasional (once 
a year) activity. The four other types of spectating activity available 
to the population are: attending parades and carnivals (63%), ama- 
teur Programs at the school, exclusive of sports (57%), sports events 
(42%), and professional concerts and plays (12%). ; 

. 2. Socializing. Roughly 80 per cent of the respondents report having 
friends in and/or going to visit friends on an average of once a month 
or more. Visiting tends to be casual and spontaneous, involves the en- 
tire family, rarely takes people outside the local community — though 
“~ Per cent report occasionally being visited by non-local friends. Gather- 
ings explicitly identified as “parties” are uncommon, occur almost ex- 
Clusively among the business and professional people. Planned activities 
ate exceptional; the customary procedure is described as “just sitting 
around and talking or maybe watching television.” , . . 

3. Card- playing. Indoor, sedentary game activity in Springdale is ac- 
cording to our sample effectively limited to card games: bridge, poker, 
Whist, euchre, and pinochle. Just under one half of the respondents 
Play car ds, most of them in mixed-sex groups. Except for some all-male 
He q playing at the Hose Rooms and occasionally at the local taverns, 
this is an at-home-with-friends activity, “for fun not for money. 4 
4. Active Sports. Springdalers — at least this particular group —ten 
to be Physically active people, with two thirds reporting at least one ac- 
Ive The most popular sports are hunting 


Sport among their pursuits. (2296) Erea e ale 


(319% of the sample) and fishing 
“tivities, 


5. Hobbies. Two thirds of our sample reported at least one hobby 


tried on primarily for pleasure in their spare time. The most aie 

bint Of hobby involved making something (42%). O cmon 
kS included gardening (21%), art and/or music (15%), 

a i i aoe . Rs: 

i fone a of informal activities in the commun! 
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ty. Springdalers do, however, get themselves involved occasionally in 
one additional sort of activity which falls between those described here 
and the strictly organizational business discussed previously. There are 
some periodically-recurring projects which have but tenuous affiliation 
with the organizational structure and which tend to be genuinely all- 
community activities. Chief among these are two annual affairs: the 
4th of July parade, which includes floats designed, built, and manned 
by neighborhood groups; and the annual Mardi Gras—a costume pa- 
rade and block dance featuring entertainment by local talent — which, 
although a community money-raising venture more or less directed by 
several Springdale organizations, entails the cooperation and participa- 


tion of many otherwise unaffiliated individuals from the entire com- 
munity. 
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Community Participation and Leadership 
Edward C. Devereux, Jr. 


I ; : 
emer PaA seni ts ee from another point of view the 
Springdale ur research: How do the different kinds of people in 

Our how ate to the community in which they are living? 

a dozen aay a was designed to provide indices of more than 
these. measu : s community participation and involvement. Several of 
čomunit res ealt with the attitudinal and cognitive components of 
with the y involvement. Among these were an index of identification 
much do ommunity, based on responses to four items such as “How 
evaluatio y feel a part of this community?” ; an index of community 
You sa m ased on four questions such as “What kind of a job would 
dex of de ` town board is doing — better than average, etc.?”; an in- 
olders Ba civic awareness, based on the correct identification of five 
Ch, Bay a ocal offices, such as the village mayor, town clerk, and so 
was also ra ear purposes, a similar’ index of national awareness 
alities who Ceo based on the correct identification of eight person- 
.. Teme gured prominently in state and national affairs. 
index of a3 to overt forms of participation, the survey provided an 
erent ei itical participation, based on reported behavior in six dif- 
an open Ivities, such as voting in town or village elections or attending 
Spanien ne of the town or village board. Participation 1n voluntary 
filia tion na was studied with three different measures: an index of af- 
atten id ased on the number of memberships reported; an index of 
i ce, based on the reported frequency of 
hips, and offices 
d separately for 


for religious and secu 


‘Ocal 
and non-local organizations, 
nizations discussed in the prece 


for th a 
e diff of or; 
Chapter, erent types g 
—_ © grasp the informal leaders! 
n ‘on several indexes were construct 
i me received in response to 2 variety of 
ify perceived natural leaders in local neig 


We 
re 5 
asked to nominate some ne 


ce structure of the com- 


hip and influen 
ed based on the number of nomi- 


sociometric questions. To 
hborhoods, the respondents 
present them at an open 
t neighborhood issue was 


Tews 

comin of the town board at which a relevan ] issu 
laro 28 UP for action. To identify informal leaders or influentials in the 
‘i dents were asked to mention the three or four 


names which came first to mind when they thought of over-all leader- 
ship in the community. This question was followed by two probes, one 
calling for some opposite sex leaders, if any, the other for any other per- 
sons who had a lot of influence. In our index of informal leadership we 
simply tallied the number of times subjects were named in any part of 
this three-barrelled question, duplications by the same respondent being 
eliminated. Finally, to identify personal consultants, the respondents were 
asked to name the person or persons among their personal acquaintances 
to whom they would turn for information or advice on some local prob- 
lem about which they were unable to make up their mind. 

The major part of our analysis in the Springdale study was con- 
cerned with the interrelationships among these various measures of com- 
munity involvement and participation, and with their correlates in the 
Springdale population and its various sub-groups. We were concerne! 
with the differentials in performance on these numerous measures © 
men and women, of different age groups, of different socio-economic 
status groups, of different personality types, of groups differently placed 
in the community by virtue of place or length of residence, occupation, 
Kinship connections, or community role. 

Severe limitations on space preclude any detailed discussion of our 
findings with respect to each of these individual measures of involvement 
and Participation. In a way this is unfortunate, for we believe that the 
differential performances of various subgroups on these indices provide 
many interesting points of leverage for analysis and interpretation. For 
example, in an overall analysis of community participation, tere = 
valuable grist for the mill in such findings as these: that farmers stan. 
S m = and blue collar workers on identification with the omme 
big elow these groups on local civic awareness; that older as 

generally higher than younger people on community identifica 
but somewhat lower on or aio ie pation; that younger me 
are generally more activ oe ot na 1l forms of communl- 

Si e than younger women in all to: : han 
ty Participation, whereas older women are considerably more active i ji 
older men; that long-term residents of the community stand peann 
higher on measures of informal leadership and influence, whereas Oe 
tose ie stand relatively higher on formal leadership rolesi low 

grants stand higher on knowledge of national affairs | t: 

ve local awareness, whereas the reverse is true of long-time wow at 
; While it is thus true that different sub-groups performed som a” 
differently on different measures of community involvement and nifi- 
ticipation, it is also true th h of th easures correlated sia ch 
cantly with all or at each of these m elated with su 
mae most of the others, and each also correlate? uggest 
significant background variables as socio-economic status. ths ğ 4 
that, for certain analytical purposes, it is possible to conceive j 


munity participation as a single variable. 
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A Typology and a Scale of Community Participation 


For the purposes of the present account, we shall confine ourselves 
to reporting on a few of our findings with respect to a single composite 
measure of community participation in which we attempted to capture, 
in one discrete classification, both something of the typological differen- 
tiation in forms of participation and something of its overall scalar 
character, 

The typology of participation to be employed in the balance of this 
report was developed in the following way. Observing the partial in- 
dependence of formal and informal leadership roles in the community, 
We set up two arbitrary cutting points: persons who received a com- 
bined total of five or more nominations on our questions pertaining to 
Overall leadership in the community and pertaining to personal con- 
sultant roles were designated as “informal leaders,” and those who re- 
ceived a score of four or more on our weighted measure of organiza- 
tion leadership! were designated as “formal leaders.” We then cross- 
tabulated our respondents on the basis of these two dimensions and ar- 
"Wed at a definition of three types of participants: Type 1 or Influential 
Officials, those who stood above the cutting points on the measures both 
of formal and informal leadership (28 cases) ; Type 2, or Informal lead- 
“rs, those who stood above the cutting point on informal leadership but 
below the cutting point on formal leadership (21 cases) ; and Type 3, or 
Formal Leaders, those who stood above the cutting point on formal 
leadership but below the cutting point on informal leaderships (55 cases). 

By this device we located the three most important participant 
Ypes; but unfortunately more than four fifths of our sample remained 
N the residual box of our table, representing people who were neither 
Ormal nor informal leaders. The remainder of our typology was devel- 
Ped in an effort to distribute these people in the most meaningful way. 


i i vyho had 
"st we dif i spe 4, or Workers, non-influentials who 
Ter eaiinigd oor Tyee and hence were sufficiently en- 


°rmal ] i three, 
eadership scores of two or three, ; a : atte 

Baged to ha ‘th ne committee chairmanship or multiple comm 

fe eee terion still further to in- 


P i i r cri 
memberships (72 cases). Lowering ou : 3 
clude all wh ps ed Se at least “a few” of the meetings of 
me oe ak ce d ng the past year, we created three 
those 


qOr mor izations duri 
; e local organizations r t 
Itional t f aoda Type 5, or Composite iin h 
ai least one secular and one religious 


be Sie attended the meetings o, # Type 6, or Secular Attenders, 


ANizatin. + $ 2 cases) ; Eat . i 
zation in the community (9 . e zecular organizations in Spring- 


Ose wh É ï 
© had attended meetings On'y $ re 
Male (58 cas ) : d Type 7, or Religious Attenders, those who ha 
Se es); ani > 
: i for the 
tranpa this measure, three points pa ae ee nee 
shi ation i for each other ot A 
1b, and R j other committee membership. 
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top office in a local 
chairman- 


tended meetings only of religious organizations in Springdale (103 cases). 
The remainder of our respondent population was dumped, residually, 
into Type 8, or Non-Participants, those who met none of the above 
criteria, and hence had not attended a single meeting of a single local 
organization during the past year (118 cases). This category of total 
non-participants contains more than one fifth of our subjects, and is 
the modal type among the eight. 

Our purposes in setting up this classification of participation types 
were two-fold. On the one hand, we wished to divide our respondents 
into discrete classes which would represent the major modes or types 
of participation in community affairs. We believed the combination of 
criteria used in defining the types would yield a more useful single 
basis for classification than any of our numerous measures taken alone. 
of participation 
dering of levels 
Il the reader’s 
ded as 4 
Jacement 
in the 


Our second purpose in setting up this classification 
types was to establish a single, composite measure or or 
of community participation. In this respect we must ca 
attention to the fact that, if our eight types are to be regar 
scale, ranging from a high of 1 to a low of 8, the relative p 
of types 2 and 3, and of types 6 and 7 are apparently arbitrary, 
sense that there is no a priori reason why those who have only formal 
office should rate lower than those who have only informal influence, OF 
why those who attend only the meetings of religious organizations 
should rate lower than those who attend only secular organizations. In 
each case, however, there are empirical grounds for preferr ing the specific 
order selected: we believe, that is to say, that those who are becoming 
assimilated to the community or those who are extending their range? 
of participation are more likely to move into religious organization 
before moving on into secular organizations, and are more likely Ke 
achieve formal leadership before they achieve informal influence 1 a 
community. The case for the relative placement of all the other a 
with respect to each other seems to be clear and defensible on 4 rte 
grounds, a 

r Our argument, however, does not have to rest wholly aP oif: 
priori grounds. For we may now report that our composite oP f 
treated as a simple ordinal scale, correlated strongly with virtua Y 
of the independent variables which had, in prior anal 
relations with any of our numerous separate measures, 
And, as Table 1 clearly indicates, the ordering of the el; 
types reflects with satisfactory accuracy the differential behav! 
subjects on other, independently defined measures of 
volvement and participation. In subsequent chapters of 
B we employ the eight fold typology of participation as 
scale. 


Ses, m 
DE participation: 


tici atl! 
ght part! p o 


this issue; dina 
a simple oF i 
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RELATIO: T : 
: — BETWEEN PARTICIPATION TYPES AND OTHER INDEPENDENTLY 
DEFINE! E vi 
D Measures OF COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT AND PARTICIPATION 


Independen: 
t ESE 
M 2r 1 2 3 —,, a 6 7 
san identification ; 
com: i 
ean fecal ae 2.28 2.00 1.93 1.72 1.48 1.71 1 A5 1.23 
wareness 
ean aa Aal 4.65 3.90 4.00 3.46 2.87 2.29 1.9 1.83 
areness 
Mean political 6.50 5.62 5.40 4.77 4.15 4.14 3.49 3.21 
rticipation 
ean no. a 4.32 3.10 2.91 2.43 1.94 1.69 1.39 1.20 
— 8.13 5.30 6.00 4.14 3.67 1.95 1.54 0.46 
er of cases 28 21 55 72 92 58 103 118 


Som 
e Correlates of Differential Levels of Community Participation 
marize our findings with respect to the 


I F : 
n this section we shall sum: 
or correlates of general 


Variab x 
les which seemed to function as predictors 


ev 
fof Community participation. n 
level is ş pringdale, as elsewhere, one major correlate of participation 
or SES ocio-economic status. In the present study socio-economic status, 
0S, a as we shall call it, was measured by an arbitrary scale based 
which ETE of education, income, and occupation. On this scale, 
ticipa. nged from a theoretical high of 6.0 to a low of 0, Type 1 par- 
nts had a mean SES score © 4.40, Type 8 non-participants a 
ross the eight levels was generally 


Mea; 

ineat score of only 1.97. The trend ac z 

. at, with only two slight reversals between adjacent types. A Pearso- 
between SES and participation level worked 


1a, p 
te a DAR of correlation bety 
of this .41 and was highly significant. Each of the separate components 
inear SES measure, moreover, showed an independent and generally 
Ale to participation level. St i 
omic ough the existence of a strong relationship between socio-eco- 
status and level of community participation is thus clearly es- 

other communi- 


tabli ; 
Mee i , as it has been before in many : 

isms which underlie this relation- 
ts that several different 


tion” of this phenome- 


on, i . . . . 
in th High SES correlates gen lly with high prestige or sos class 
nomie h visibilty, an h social and eco- 

likely to have strong vested 


e more 3 
might function as motives for 


ter : 
“ests in the community, : 
and are more likely to have both ie p a 
locaj Social connections or fo! place them in demand when 
A era must be filled. 
also appears that high 


levels of community participation tend 
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to be associated with different constellations of values and attitudes, per- 
haps even of basic personality structures. For example, a number of 
scales designed to measure such attributes as liberalism-conservatism, 
optimism-pessimism, trust in people — mistrust in people, tended to show 
strong linear correlations with level of community participation. But all 
of these variables also correlate strongly with SES. Consequently, before 
we may draw any inferences regarding the causal relevance of such at- 
titudinal and personality variables for participation, the relationships 
must be examined with SES controlled. The results of such an analysis 
are reported in the chapter which follows. 

Accessibility to the village center also turns out to be closely re- 
lated to levels of community participation, a fact which is not surpris- 
ing when one considers that the majority of local organizations an 
committees hold their meetings in the village center. Thus whereas al- 
most two thirds of the Type 1 participants were living right in the vil- 
lage itself, only one third of the non-participants were village residents. 
And in the rural periphery, level of community participation correlate 
inversely with distance from the village. 

In thinking about various possible motivations for taking 
part in local community affairs, it occurred to us that some kinds of peo- 
ple have many more vested interests or stakes in what goes on in the 
community than others. For example, people who own homes or ora 
or businesses in the community are more likely to be affected by wha 
goes on in the community than those who do not. The same could be 
said for people whose jobs are in the local community, or who have 
children in the local school. Assigning scores for each of these “stakes 
in the local community, we constructed an arbitrary scale intended - 
represent varying degrees of vested interest in the community, and Ti 
may report here that this scale did in fact show a small but generaly 
linear relationship to levels of community participation. e” 

However, we do not have much confidence that this relationship 
represents a valid reflection of the influence of a vested interest ars 
for our scale appears to be doubly confounded. On the one hand, oe 
components as home ownership and business or farm ownership 
inextricably bound up with differentials of socio-economic status. d to 
on the other, having children in the local school is closely relate 
marital status and family stage. Among the Type 1 participanti ol- 
percent were married and living with spouse and 61 per cent had s 


an active 


res- 

aged children. Among the non-participants, only 69 per cent E ‘nay 
ently married, and only 39 per cent had school-aged children. school- 
speculate that it is not just the added vested interest of bavi ily jn 
aged children but also the status of being part of a w hole tieipatio” 
the prime of life which is related to enhanced community par this 28° 
Much has been written about the rootlessness of families Jier chap” 

of rapid mobility. In Spr* dale, as we have noted in an can 
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ter, only a quarter of the present adult population was born in the 
community; all the rest are immigrants to the community, twenty-five 
per cent having settled there since the end of World War II, ten per- 
cent between 1950 and 1952, the time of our survey. We reasoned that 
it takes time to spread roots in the local community, and our finding 
tends to confirm this impression. When such confounding factors as 
age, sex, SES, and residence in the village or open country are con- 
trolled, length of residence in the community shows a highly significant 
and generally linear relationship to level of community participation. 
We reasoned that participation should increase in measure as the 
Various strands of individual life organization became enmeshed in the 
local community. In support of this general notion, we find that high 
Participants were more likely than low participants to have kinship 
Connections with other families in the community. Indeed, twice as many 
ype 1 participants as Type 8 non-participants reported such local kin 
Connections. We may note in passing another related finding. Asked to 
name the local relatives they saw most frequently, our respondents men- 
tioned high participation kin far more often, relative to their num- 
ers, than low participating kin. There is thus some support for the 
ancient notion that the more influential the man, the more kin he has; 
and there is also support for our thesis that high status people have a 
Sreater visibility for people in the community. . . 
Friendship connections represent yet another and still more impor- 
tant form of local rootedness. Among the non-participant Type 8 re- 
SPondents, 44 per cent reported that they felt their best friends were 
mostly outside the local community; only 18 per cent of the Type 1 
Participants saw matters thus. And the non-participants were more than 
Ve times as likely as the high participants to say that they knew fewer 
than One hundred people in the local community. The facts, once agai, 
Seem to support these claims abundantly. All of our respondents were 
oo an opportunity to name their three best friends in the community. 


S ype l participants received an average of 5.30 narimations of fis 
ort, as compared with a mean of only 0.30 friendship nomin: 


ceived p oe 
y the non-participants. 
f Ve must ont in passing that these m ee pies Ea 
*00tedness į nity, length of residence, exten 
s in the local community, f c 
cal kinship connections, and extent of local Trent Wip E hee 
ad to al ith each other. We should note also tha 
= ce aaja idences of vested interest 1n the 
j ildren i l, etc. 
m i nership, local jobs, children in school, 
ws pa E tear A a taal community and also correlate 
poel i iendshi d length of residence criteria. 
i i S 1 an . + . . 
To th With the kinship, friends is nels of individual life organization 
tio: Parallel t h other high levels of ommon Lied 
aa mat- 
% ation become over-determined roups concerned. The 
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ter of the independent strength or loading on each separate factor, and 
also, for some, of the direction of causality remains. We may report 
here that each of the factors we have considered seems able to account 
for a part of the variance in participation, when others are controlled. 
Indeed, suitable controls at times made the relationships appear even 
stronger. For example, the zero order relationship between length of resi- 
dence and participation is fairly low, probably because of the presence 
among the most recent group of immigrants to the community of A 
high proportion of professionals, college graduates, and high SES fami- 
lies. When SES is controlled, the relation between length of residence 
and participation becomes highly significant. 
In closing this summary of our findings wit j 
of community participation, let us consider briefly the matter of orien- 
tation toward the local community. In the table presented earlier 
this chapter we observed how our indices of local civic awareness OF 
knowledge and of identification with the local community tend to err’ 
relate with level of participation. Higher participants are, 1 am 
more knowledgeable about local affairs and more closely identified wi 3 
the local community than low participants. These relationships, m 
over, tend to hold up even when SES is controlled. However ta : 
seems to be no suitable way to establish these orientation variab ak 
either antecedent or consequent to participation. Indeed there W 
seem to be sufficient grounds to suppose that in fact the iuen ei 
in both directions: that is to say, those who are more knowledgea ghee rë 
to participate more and those who participate more tend to become ly to 
knowledgeable. Under the circumstances, we must be content simp!y 
report the fact of correlation. : cales, 
The same is true of all of our other orientation Items and s 
but even so perhaps they are not wholly without interest. O 5 
of community evaluation, described above, it is interesting to no 
higher levels of participation tend to be associated with n a 
scores, implying that high participants are more discriminating © 
evaluations of the local community. In general, intermediate ‘hing i 
ticipants tended to bunch at the high end of the scale (EVT pa 
just fine in this community), whereas the low participants a” nity i$ 
ticipants clustered at the low evaluation end (This comm 
darn good!). on 
A number of items were designed to probe directly the ri interest 
interest in local community affairs. We asked: How m Typ? 
would you say you have in local community affairs! pE 
1 participants, 86 per cent replied “a good deal of a a 3 
to only eight per cent of the non-participants who ma A that al 
We asked: “Do you ever get as worked up about thing: acon person g 
in the community as about things that happen 1 ad ercent 20° 
life?” The “yes” responses ranged from a high of 57 P 


h respect to the correlates 


dents’ 


» jn C 
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the Type 1 ici 

Shire nei OEO of 
iia ee ee i hic! would you say you are more in- 
Panis were d iona airs or local community affairs.” Type 1 partici- 
Were really hes as likely as Type 8 respondents to say that they 
mitting ER y interested in both. The proportion of respondents ad- 
uniformly a hey were really not much interested in either increased 
Sut one moved down the participation scale. Finally, on a 
i Sprin ae Eee the reasons people had for joining organizations 
es i aie e, high level participants were significantly more likely 
communit poa having to do with duty. (People ought to take part in 
Baros iy affairs. People expect you to join.) As one moves downward 
Save: reaso participation scale, an increasing proportion of respondents 
Meet your E having to do with sociability and fun. (It’s a good way to 
tees riends, It’s a good way to meet more people in the communi- 

In a the meetings are very enjoyable.) . 

of Levels e present section we have been concerned with the correlates 
to have of community participation, with factors, that is, which seem 
: more to do with the general amount of participation than with 


its vari 
ar. r y i 
ous forms. In the interests of brevity, we have confined ourselves 
or means characterizing the 


s and non-participation Type 8 
ans for the six inter- 


a aa tended to follow a scale order, from high to low. We shall 
ncerned with a few significant departures from this order in the 


Sect 
“ction that follows. 

to fot way of summary, we may conclude that th I n 

are th r a generally higher level of participation in community affairs 

e following: (1) High socio-economic status, and independently, 

otie of its components, hig i igh occupation, and high in- 

terest, together with the correlates of prestige, power, competence, 1n- 

» Values, attitudes and perhaps even personality structures that tend 

e associated with high SES; (2) in the village center 


or a Residence 1 
the Ccessibility to the village: (3) High 


the factors which tend 


; stakes or vested-interests in 
ence vulnerability to the consequences of 


factors as ownership of a 


Brine community, and h 

home ty actions, as represented by such fact own 

€, business, or farm in the community, having à job in the com- 
5 and having children in 


mplete family, an i ren, 
of individual life organization 


the local community, as reflected not only 
already listed, but also in sheer length of 
in networks of kinship 


u 
the 1 being a member of 
a school; (4) A comm 
the Proliferation of roots in 
reside vested interest factors d 
anq pce in the community and involvement 1 
haps riendship in the community; finally, (5) as correlates and per- 
Muni also as partial determinants, extensive knowledge of the local com- 
ty and various attitudes of identification, commi 


nt w: 
With local affairs. 


tment and involve- 
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i As noted before, there are extensive intercorrelations among these 
various participation-relevant factors, and hence, for most individuals, 
high participation, or conversely low participation, may be regarded as 
over-determined. 


Some Correlates of Different Types of Community Leadership and 
Participation. 

Until now we have been concerned with factors relating to the 
general level or amount of community participation. In the remainder 
of this article our interest shifts to factors related to different types © 
participation. 

We propose first to examine more closely the three leadership types 
operationally defined at the beginning of the chapter: Type 1 leaders, 
who hold many formal offices and who are also perceived as influential 
community leaders, as determined by our nominations criteria; Type 
leaders, who are perceived as influential leaders by the community, but 
who do not hold formal offices; and Type 3 leaders, who hold offices 10 
local organizations but who are not perceived as influential. It was our 
belief that the differentials among these three types of leaders woul 
reflect in a rather strategic way certain basic features of the social struc- 
ture of the community. P 

Let us briefly recall a few of the features of Springdale’s social 
structure, described more fully in our chapter on the community setting- 
We have observed that Springdale is in a state of rapid 
growth. Following the virtual disappearance of local, small-scale indus- 
try and the relative decline in farming, the community has found 4 
new economic base in commuting to industrial jobs in nearby urban 
areas. This shift in economic base has been accompanied by an ae 
sive resettlement of the community by skilled and unskilled industria 
workers, and also by large numbers of young college graduates, profes- 
sional people, engineers, and so on. At the time of our survey naps 
quarter of the adult population in Springdale consisted of people WI? 
were born in the community. And these natives and other long-time m 
dents, the farmers, local business men, shop keepers, and elderly oa 
tired people, were finding “their community” overrun by persons ite 
came from quite different, non-rural backgrounds and represented a 
different values and orientations toward community affai S he sur 

During our period of non-participant observation prior to bas ele- 
vey, we began to form a picture of how these different populatia ship 
ments were reflected in differential patterns of community lean K. 
and participation. On the one hand, to use the terms suggested y g 
Merton,? there appeared to be a group of “Jocal leaders” func for 
as spokesmen for community tradition and traditional values, 


2R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, TeV- ed. (Ees 
Glencoe, Ill. 1957), ch. x. 


transition an 
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the people who felt a vested interest in the maintenance of these values. 
On the other hand, there appeared to be a group of “cosmopolitan lead- 
ers,” spokesmen for new values and for change, and for the people who 


wanted change. 
Functioning in the role of “local leaders” were persons who had a 


generally high ascribed status in the local community, elder statesmen 
born of old Springdale families, local businessmen, and certain repre- 
sentative farmers. In general, they seemed to have in common high 
socio-economic status, long residence and vested interest in the com- 
munity, generally conservative orientations and values, and an extensive 
and detailed knowledge of local affairs and traditions, especially of lo- 
cal personalities and particularistic social structures. Above all, these 
local leaders possessed a following of people who chose to regard them 
as their spokesmen or representatives in local affairs; indeed their power 
seemed to rest more upon this following than upon any specific or gen- 
eralized competence. These local leaders, moreover, often seemed to 
be able to exercise their influence without actually holding office or 
e role in local organizational life. To be sure, dur- 
Ng our period of observation, it appeared that the town board, village 
oard, and school board were almost wholly dominated by an “old 
guard” point of view. But it was also clear that much of the real power 
Tested not so much with the office holders in these groups as it did with 
Certain lay members of the community who were in a keg poron to 
Influence nominations or to cast a aeni ratifying nod? when im- 
Portant policy matters were being decided. 
In sea the “cosmopolitan leaders” appeared to be generally 
Younger, better educated, and more liberal in their yp aay wd 
Munity affairs. Functioning in this role were many of the oca pes es 
řtonal people — school administrators and NF a i 
awyers, engineers, specialists in the farm bureau m ann one is 
Cw managers of out-of-town business firms, and © lly high socio- 
their wives, Although these leaders also enjoyed 4 o zA occus 
Economic status, as measured in terms, of neoin, TE ie hg 
Pation, their status lacked the validation of a loca ape me ee 
oe of them were ae obi Se on es ae 
aces, and a goodly number ste ine 
new settlers. mn of them had mucoesslly developed a Toa ron : 
Pr Were even able to play 2 ee Tiy affairs had to be exerted 
‘Or many, however, influence on community nizations. 
I new school principal, a ; 
he peition itself eed a local “office” af neg soe La 
and the incumbents quickly found themselves í a ees 
community organization. Lawyers, dostars, en nr laced them in 
“ts also found that their special technical compete P. 


playing any very activ 
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high demand in local organizational life. For the local knowledge of 
the traditional leaders might prove sadly inadequate to the detailed 
technical demands of organizational activity — the drafting of a consti- 
tution for the new PTA or Community Club, the specifications for a 
new street-lighting or water supply project, the detailed and legally 
tangled state requirements for school bus or cafeteria operation, or the 
reports required in connection with state aid for school and road projects. 

In all these connections the specific competences of the “cosmo- 
politan leaders” functioned to bring them into key positions in organiza- 
tional life. Their power seemed to rest primarily upon technical knowl- 
edge and office. But those who acquired this power were not loath to 
use some of it in an effort to push the community in new directions. 
Blocked from participation on the local town, village, and school boards, 
they exerted their influence by means of other voluntary associations. 
Thus the newly formed PTA represented a coalition of progressively 
oriented teachers and young parents, which often provided the liberal 
school principal with a lever useful in his dealings with the tradition- 
oriented school board. Similarly, the newly-founded Community Club 
successfully launched a variety of new projects for the community — 
dramatic and musical activities, a youth recreation program, a com: 
munity beautification program, a community swimming hole, and many 
others. Formed largely on the initiative of newcomers and “cosmopoli- 
tans,” who wished to see Springdale develop in the direction of the modern 


suburb, this organization succeeded largely because its founders realize 
the necessity of involving the whole community in their projects. The 
tradition-sanctioned format of a monthly dish-to-pass supper tOr wo 
whole family, followed by games and stunts, successfully attracted the 
rural population and assured that the various committees and projects 
sponsored by the club would have an appropriate grass-roots appearance: 
Among the more remarkable achievements of this group was that ie 
persuading the village board to assume responsibility for its youth vee? 
tion program. This board, normally resistent to innovations of any nit 
and particularly to those costing money, could not resist the generi 
state aid which would become available for the program if dp we 

sponsored by the official governing agency of the community. fas 

ression of the a 


lines of cleavage in the leadership of the community, as they ar ening 


ed thus to be 


identify these diff i 
identify these different leadership types. We hop e some 


study their background characteristics more closely and giv 
tical substance to our impressionistic picture. Specifically, we A d pro: 
that our Type 2 leadership category, the informal leaders, WO Type 3 
duce an aggregate of local or traditional leaders, and that Feosnope™ 


category, the formal leaders, would produce an aggregate © 
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tans. Our expectations for Type 1, the influential officials, were less 
clearly defined; in general we thought that this category would identify 
a group of individuals who somehow had managed to achieve a coalition 
of key characteristics of both groups. 

In Table 2 we have summarized the principal characteristics of the 
three leadership types as they were caught in our survey sample, and 
in general the picture seems to confirm our impressions. The contrast 
1s most clearly drawn between Type 2, our hypothetical local leaders, 


TABLE 2 
SELECTED ATTRIBUTES DIFFERENTIATING THREE TYPES oF COMMUNITY LEADERS 
Leadership Type 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 
Influential Informal Formal 
Officials Leaders Leaders 


Selected * 
ed Attributes Son sl Leader 
1. Sex and Age 
% males 61% 72% EG 
2. S mean age 48 
+ Socio-Economic Status 
3 poean SES score 4.40 3.62 3.71 
+ Education 
Some high school or less HA o% 24% 
High school graduate or some college a fo 13 16% 
4 College graduate or more ) % o o 
+ Employment Status (males only, 
Sö Self employed 76% 67% 32% 
+ Occupations : 24 
Proprictary-managerial i 35% 0% 208 
rofessional-semi-profession: 
6. p Permer j 23% 27% 16% 
iie 2 44 
7 ypnnual income $4,000 or more 57% 48% % 
© Urban Experience 40 
g. 4 Lived 2 cities of pop. 25,000 or more 32% 29% % 
5 Area of Residence 64% 52% 69% 
9. Le We in village center, dal : 
neth of Residence in Springaate 90 4 
pak eimai! settled before 1935 a o 0% 24 2 
10, p; Settled in community 1945 or later 
+ Place of Work of Householder 39% 27% 40% 
ork in village center , hi 17% 24% 35% 
11 Commute to work outside of township 
` Kinship Connections in Community 
espondent, spouse, or both 68% 81% 16% 
have kin in Springdale |. ? 
Received two or more nomination: 39% 43% 20% 
12 . as relative seen most often ‘ 
© Friends and Acquaintances in Community 
ean number of friendslip 5.30 5.20 1.50 
nominati ceive: . . 
Feeling about location of closest friends: 43% 62% 58% 
Mostly in Springdale 
Some here, some 37% 10% 24% 
elsewhere 
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and Type 3, our hypothetical cosmopolitans. In Springdale, when we 
contrast those who are perceived as influential but do not hold office 
in local organizations with those who hold offices but are not perceived 
as influential, the former is seen to consist in greater measure of older 
men, the latter of younger men and women. Although the two groups 
are approximately equal in socio-economic status and income, the “lo- 
cals” are substantially less educated and are more heavily concentrated 
in the proprietory and managerial occupations and in farming, the “cos- 
mopolitan” in the professional and semi-professional occupations. The 
“Jocals” are more likely to live in the rural sectors of the community, 
and to be in the native-born or old-settler category; the “cosmopoli- 
tans” are more likely to live in the village center, to be in the new-settler 
category and to have lived a while in a large city. The “cosmopolitans” 
contain relatively larger proportions both of commuters and of per- 
sons whose jobs are in the village center. Although a very substantial 
majority of both groups report kinship connections in the local com- 
munity, the “locals” received many more nominations from others in 
our sample as the relative seen most often, and on the average were 
named as best friends in the community more than three times as often 
as the “cosmopolitans”. 

Type 1 leaders, those who held many offices and who were also 
perceived as influential in the community, shared some of the characteris- 
tics of both the local and the cosmopolitan groups. They stood about mid- 
way between these two groups in average age and in the male-female 
sex ratio. In terms of SES, they were a significant cut above the other 
two groups, contained a much larger proportion of college educate! 
people and enjoyed a higher average income. Whereas almost as many 
of them held proprietory and managerial positions as the “locals,” a large 
number of these top leaders was also drawn from the professional and 
semi-professional occupational groups. With respect to urban exper! 
ences, village residence, and length of residence in the community, 
they once again occupied an intermediate position. 

Perhaps we may puzzle a moment about the meani 
ings. There is some evidence that suggests that the Type 1 leaders a 
in between the Type 3 and the Type 2 leaders, in a kind of natura’ 
life-history sequence — that is to say, that younger people, ney ttee 
rived in the community, begin by taking on the chores of ammi “a 
and office holding, later find that they have also acquired a local fo! os 
ing and some measure of influence in the community, and finally Tider 
from active organizational life and participate principally in the € o 
statesmen role. In particular, the intermediate position of the TIPA 
leaders with respect to age and length of residence in the commu 

seems to point to this interpretation. than, a sit” 
But other findings suggest that there may be more t eee fro 
ple life-cycle progression. The Type 1 leaders are clearly 


ng of these find- 
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a much better educated class of people than either the Type 2 or 3 
leaders. And there is also the fact, not shown in the table, that these 
people stand above all other groups, and particularly above the locals, 
on most of our attitude and personality scales — “above,” in this con- 
nection, meaning in the direction of greater optimism, liberalism, flexi- 
bility, trust in people, and so on. All this suggests that the Type 1 lead- 
ers are basically a different sort of people. Their intermediate position 
on our other indicators suggests that these top leaders in the communi- 
ty are recruited from both the local and the cosmopolitan groups — from 
cosmopolitans who have been in the community long enough to acquire 
local roots, local knowledge, vested interests and a following, and from 
locals young enough and competent enough to handle the details of 
organizational life. These elements together, coupled with a generally 
flexible, liberal point of view, scemed to produce a fairly effective and 
responsible leadership coalition, capable of sponsoring certain types of 
new community projects and at the same time of mitigating overt con- 
flicts among Springdale’s diverse population groups. — - 
We may treat the differences among the remaining five participa- 
tion types more briefly. These types, the reader will recall, were de- 
veloped in an effort to break down the large residual cell in our initial 
fourfold cross-classification of office and informal influence — the cell 
that is, consisting of persons who had neither office nor influence. As 
noted above, we divided them into workers, persons who held a few 
minor committee positions; into three classes of attenders, those who at- 
tended meetings of both secular and religious organizations in the com- 
Munity, those who attended only secular, and those who attended only 
religious organizations in the community; and finally, into non-partict- 
bants, who took no part at all in the organizational life of the com- 


munity, l ‘ 
The major finding with respect to all of these types is tiat oe 
all stand below the three leadership types on all of the scalar variables 
treated earlier in this chapter — on socio-economic status and its e= 
Ponents of income, education, and occupation, on accessibility to t e 
Village center, on vested interests in the community, on community seu 
edness, identification, and involvement, and on all st our ane 
and personality scales. As noted before, these types ae a 
8enerally scalar order among themselves on these varia qs 5 
Ype 8 non-participants holding the bottom oo = . i T i 
In addition, only a few minor points of d a io’ easel 
Noted here. In Springdale, as in most other ae — ppe = 
at a heavy burden of routine organization work falls upon aa 4 z 
Ome two thirds of our Type 4 participants, the committee hen pai A 
are female. In general they tend to be younger esa inc se? oe 
€m a very substantial number of newcomers to the “a a ses 
are heavily concentrated in the village center. Type 7 participan's, 
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those who take part only in religious organizations, are also prepon- 


derantly female, but this group is heavily concentrated in the rural 
parts of the community. Age-wise, they show a bi-modal pattern, with 
the largest segments consisting of women under 40 and of women over 
60. Older men, on the other hand, tend to drop away from the church 
as well as from secular organization participation, with the result that 
the proportion of men past 60 who fall into the Type 8 or non-partici- 
pant category is more than double that of the older women. Type 8 
also includes a substantial representation of younger persons, heavily 
concentrated in low status industrial jobs and in the rural sections of 
the community. Type 6, those who attend only secular organizations, 
consists preponderantly of men, and especially of younger men. Type 
5, those who attend both religious and secular organizations, is a some- 
what older group, and consists almost equally of men and women. 

These facts suggest the very rough interpretation that for women, 
there is a cycle of community participation which begins with the 
church, expands to include other secular organizations and for some 
the shouldering of committee responsibilities and offices, and then con- 
tracts again to the church. For men, it appears that the cycle begins 
with attendance at secular organizations, expands to include the church, 
and, for some, the acceptance of various committee posts and offices; 
and finally contracts either to the elder statesman role, or to almost 
total withdrawal from organized community life. Such a cycle, if indeed 
it exists, might reflect both stages in the life history of individuals an 
stages in assimilation to the community, as they operate differentially 
upon men and women. But we would rather not push this interpreta- 
tion too far. Although we have tried to interpret certain patterne 
bulges in our distributions, perhaps the more important facts are that 
there are actually both men and women in all age brackets in all eight 
participation categories (the only exception: no women under 0 a 
peared among the Type 2 informal leaders) and that undoubtedly ee 
most significant ordering among the types is that which relates 3 
rectly to socio-economic status and other scalar variables noted aa 

Finally, we should say just a word about the kinds of ine 
organization affiliations maintained by the different types of ae 
pants. The reader will recall the classification of organizations oe 
in the preceding article. In class 1 we placed organizations which see 


: - s : de 
to exist solely for service to the community and which AET Ji- 


le the school boarc» < or- 
Recreation Committee, em Jass 


munity, but which also maintained a minor stress on SC, an 
example the Springdale Business Bureau, the Community © y ? jability 
on. Class 3 consisted of organizations with a major stress = yeter? 
and a minor stress on social service, for example the lodges 2” 
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organizations, Class 4 was made up of cultural and recreational organ- 
izations which served, primarily, the interests of their own memberships 
and which also contained a strong sociability component. The resi- 
dents of Springdale also maintained extensive memberships in a fifth 
class of organizations which were classified as primarily self-serving 
and with a minimum of sociability, such as labor unions, professional 


associations, and so on; but none of these organizations met in the 


local community. 


A comparison of the affiliation patterns of persons of different par- 


ticipation types reveals several points of interest. Although sheer num- 
bers of affiliations were not taken into account in the establishment of 
Our participation typology, Type 1 participants do in fact have the 


l f secular affiliations (6.41), Types 7 and 8 the 
all into a scalar order between 


have more memberships 


ae more heavily concentrated in orga 
Vhich stre i i 

SSe: mmunity service. $ l 
— 4 fell into these service-oriented cate- 


erships of T 1 participants c 
Sories, In pe E as a quarter of the memberships held by Type 
. 3 


More than four times as many at, 
id persons in any other participation oe 
as one moves across our participation typo osy 
Proportion of all affiliations falling into class 


Odges 2 izations, increases in n 
A and veterans’ organizations, i nul 
Ston. In this se should recall our previous finding that p 


se at the upper end of our participation oramunity tended to 
ople took i gnizational lite à 
: art in the org: wnward alon 
Sive reasons aie the theme of duty. eh pee sociability Ee 
© participati le, reasons stressing 
pation scale, 


fun are heard with increasing heana briefly a few of our findings 
In thi ; e have review 
With his article w 


3 pes of communit 
respect to tl correlates of different levels and types y 
‘ ct to the 


i tudy of participation, 
Participation, T :cle will present 2 case s c 
ce a TR ae devoted to empirical analyses centering 
e final articles V 


i f the personality determi- 
oat ; . the question of +t _dete 
e i non situational 
T acne ee ticipation, and the question of the 
of community 


“terminants of participation. 
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A Case Study of Community Participation 


Jacqueline D. Goodchilds and John Harding 


One of our major interests in Springdale was in learning more about 
the way E which certain problems came to be defined as “community 
probleins, and about the way in which such problems were dealt with 

y the community.? In the fall of 1952 we decided to undertake a de- 
tailed chronological study of a particular problem that had vexed the 
rapa for many years and that had recently been the subject of 
ome remarkably successful community action. For this purpose 1n- 
terviews were arranged with ten different Springdale adults who had 
played key roles in the recent action.? Our case study is based pri- 
marily on these interviews, but it also leans heavily on information 
published in the Springdale weekly newspaper, observations made by 
our field workers at meetings of various organizations and additional 
information gathered by field workers through informal contacts in 
the community over a period of several years. From these various com- 
plementary and overlapping sources of information it is possible to Te 
construct with reasonable accuracy the events that actually occurre 
_ in ees our case study we have had two additional purp 
a mma. We wish to bring out clearly the roles of the various forma 
Springdale organizations involved at one time or another in this com 
muny problem, and we wish to illustrate in a specific context some 
of the activities characteristic of the various “participation types” de- 
scribed in the previous article, The latter purpose led us to supplement 
our basically qualitative account with a little quantitative analysis. We 
checked each name that occurred in our interviews and observation 
reports to determine whether the individual was one of the 547 1% 
terviewed in our community participation survey (the «p sample”): 
and consequently could be identified as to participation type. We foun 
thirty classifiable participants in our records, twelve of Type 1 (Influen- 
tial Officials), ten of Types 2 and 3 (Informal Leaders and Forma 
Leaders), and the remaining eight of Types 4 and 5 ( 
Composite Attenders). A comparison of this distribution with 


oses 


Workers 2 
the dis- 
aT å x T: 
* This interest is discussed in Urie Bronfenbrenner and E. C. Devereux; J 
“Interdisciplinary planning for team research on constructive commun y 
havior” Human Relations, 1952, 5, 187-203. See especially pP- 197-1" ye- 
2 Six of these interviews were conducted by Arthur J. Vidich, tw° by Jaca 
line Goodchilds, and two by Richard Lawrence. 
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tributi e n . : 
cians of participation types in the entire B sample (described in the 
er i article) shows the tremendous over-representation of the up- 
i $ ae types among the people who worked on this communi- 
Ce gg oe our thirty classifiable participants 25 were village resi- 
S, a x TE ive rs i 
Club” nd 23 were active members of the all-important Community 
e the following narrative many of the participants will be re- 
5 to by name. For those included in the B sample, participation 
pe will be indicated in parentheses following the name.* 


Springdale’s Dams 
Sen reek z i i 
dale mien Creek, a shallow, slow-moving stream, flows through Spring- 
tre age from north to south on a course directly behind the main 
et for most of that street’s length. Low dams intersect the creek at 
just before the stream enters the village, 


two: pai 
Wo points: the Upper Dam 
the school yard where the creek 


oe or Mill Dam adjacent to 
ahd ge the Main Street bridge at the southern end of the village 
which | ogether the two dams control the water level in the creek, 
td would otherwise drop to practically nothing in the summer 
i hs, The origin of the Upper Dam is obscure. Its maintenance is 
¢ responsibility of the Town Board, which from time to time arranges 


Wi a Š 
th friendly contractors from the State Highway Department to re- 
led concrete from highway jobs. 


Pair the structure “unofficially” with spoi 

is it is the Lower or Mill Dam which presented the problem. It 
def, built originally by the Jones-Hilton interests as part of a long since 
lefunct mill, and title to the wooden structure plus the land ‘on either 


it © and a “mill right” from the State for control of the water over 
whe still held by the partners. Transfer of this property (become 
fe Y a tiresome nuisance to the owners) to the village had been under 
Nsideration for some years, but village authorities balked at the cost 
k maintaining the dam. A considerable group of local residents re- 
aan the dam as an ugly eyesore and privately hoped it would simply 
apse and float away. On the other hand those whose property 
Ordered the creek, those who were fishing enthusiasts, and those who 
z ĉither directly or indirectly through their children —enjoyed swim- 
ing in the small hole go uged out by the water just below the dam were 


St anxious to preserve it. 
tore, oo year the Mill Dam’s p! 
in © Dastily gathered volunteer Wor" i 
Vital spots. These efforts were spasmodic au 


i ilt, 
gradually the structure w ting. Silt, 


as deteriora 
shall us 
& The james are all, of course, Ps We 


To: udonyms. Se ane 

gs Oleg, . Pint” efer to the individual s 

N Ar $° “Hilton,” “Lee” and aan, È Mass Society. Princeton: 
e > 


ll Town in 
Pring et J. Vidich and Josep O ba ae code names were invented for the 
Prese pe. ee Vidich and Bensman. 


recarious existence was prolonged by 
kers tacking a few old donated planks 
d insufficient however, 
pushed through 


the code names 


3 
ls thus designated 


eton Uni : 
University Press, used by 
nt article and bear no Te aae 
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the crumbling dam, threatened to turn the swimming hole into a 
wading pool. It was a situation that cried out for “constructive com- 


munity action.” 


The Community Defines its Problem 
With the formation of the Community Club in 1948 the volun- 
teer repairers of the dam took on a more formal aspect as the “Mill 
Dam Committee of the Community Club.” Officially or unofficially 
part of this group were Harold Hilton (1), Tommy Jones Wilson (2); 
Arthur Anderson (3), Byron Clark (1), Bill Warner, and several other 
men. These men — predominantly owners of creek property or ardent 
fishermen — were next joined by some whose primary concern was with 
the swimming hole difficulties. This aspect of the dam situation was 
placed before the Community Club in the spring of 1951 by the newly 
formed Youth Recreation Committee, and that summer the volunteers 
were augmented by a bulldozer which quickly provided Springdale with 
a swimming hole bigger than ever before. Particularly involved in this 
new enterprise were Richard Davis (1), Sam Lee (1), Mrs. James 
Edgerton (1), Jack and Betty Evans (1) and Mrs. Tommy W ilson. 
___ By the following winter (1951-52) the Community Club was reach- 
ing the height of its powers: an alive, self-confident group possessed o 
a modest but challenging financial balance (notably a gift of $250 re- 
ceived from the Cornell research project in December, 1951), eager to 
take on new problems and projects, On several occasions during the 
spring of 1952 the Mill Dam was among community problems sug- 
gested for the club to tackle. During the summer (when organizationā 
activity is for the most part suspended) the problem of fixing the dam 
apparently crystallized in the minds of the village doers as the next 
project for the community, 

The Community Club meeting of September 8, 195 
one. The chairman of the Mill Dam Committee reporte 
was very badly in need of repairs, and that the work must 
least begun within six weeks. The cost of repairs was estim: 
and in addition it would cost two or three hundred dollars mor 


2 wasa decisive 
d that the dam 
be done or 4 
ated at $500, 


e each 


year to keep the wooden structure in decent repair. John Flint (1) Bey 
the legal opinion that if the money for repair of the dam was ee 
rd, t” 


through the Youth Recreation Committee and the Village Boa 
state would pay half the cost. Arthur Stevens, Springdale’s mayor, 
he would like to get the sentiment of the voters of the village 3° As 
whether they felt this was the way village taxes should be used.“ 
an alternative suggestion he read a letter from a fund-raising ores 
tion offering to put on a block dance in Springdale and share the pro 
50-50 with the village. for 

Richard Davis (1), President of the Community Club, called, or 
a vote on the block dance idea, and everyone voted “aye.” ack TY’ 


sal 
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oe Sy to as, in effect, “Why do we need an outsider to run our af- 
Son a endl This sentiment was greeted with much applause. Discus- 
e ony ipa to why the dam should be repaired. Someone asked 
$2600 uc. it would cost to build a concrete dam, and an estimate of 
N on given. Mrs. Wilson then proposed that a committee be ap- 
be to raise money to repair the existing dam for one year, The 
lan as that this committee would arrange a block dance or some simi- 
type of activity. This proposal was seconded and passed. 


Sam Lee (1) then suggested that this committee be a permanent 


One: he said there wasn’t any point in having 1t Just for one year. The 
hat there should be a perma- 


to which seemed to be developing was th 
o und-raising committee, and that maintenance of the dam should 
Feal F emt at 3 responsibility of the Community Club. There was no 
iscussion of the alternative of replacing the old dam with a new 
concrete one, 
Ute er at this meeting (Helen Faigin) 
es: “The group seems to vote ‘aye’ on every motion. There is practi- 


c ‘ r A A 
cally no discussion of a motion before it is voted upon. After a motion 
ted members often discuss it and come 


s which the group then agrees 


With, It is very difficult to keep track of what is going on because no 
Particular idea or motion is ever quite carried through. There is a 


ot of fumbling and confusion. One can tell, however, which ideas are 
ikely to stick and be acted upon even though they sort of get lost in 
be general confusion of the business meeting. . - - The idea of the 


ock dance to raise money definitely sticks.” 


C ` 
ommunity Action 


Mill Between Monday night, 
and Dam problem was forma 
| Saturday night, 10-4-52, when t 
pringdale witnessed such a burst oe aah 
© overwhelm the most hardened resic“ . 
m twenty-six days a group of Springdal g from the E 
andate of the Community Club to “hold a block dance or gome ig 
S Taise money for the dam,” planned and carried out a arge-scale 
Ocial event which netted them not the $500 they oe Ee iinet 
Well over twice that amount, and was `® well received that it w 
Insti : g e 
eo as an annual vilon res nity Club made the obvious 
. the b irect of the . 
Che Sen er che dam, e rai Lee (1), edi 
= of sactic if somewhat emane, | A 
long ae Ee. pen, dre the dam, 4 capable, incisive leader 
Pecially pa avor a hand. Lee went right into acions oe g 
smal] Ad oi newspaper office on Main Street to 


9-8-52, when the decision to tackle the 
lized at a meeting of the Community Club, 
he first Mardi Gras was held, 
community behavior 
In the short space 
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definite plan. The affair rapidly shaped up as a parade (a standard 
feature), to be followed by a general community round and square dance 
on the Main Street bridge (later moved to the nearby school bus ga- 
rage), the whole to be billed as a Mardi Gras with costumes encour- 
aged. Added as plans progressed were the Preview (an evening of local 
entertainment in the school auditorium intended to “drum up inter- 
est”), a ticket-selling contest among the high school girls, and a carni- 
val-like arrangement of booths selling food and novelties at the dance it- 
self. The imminent coming of cold weather plus a conviction of Lee’s 
that “the time is now” led to a great sense of urgency. What might 
ordinarily have involved months of desultory planning was pushed 
through in a little over three weeks. 

The involved working group changed its composition several times, 
was throughout relatively formless. Lee (1) specifically called upon some 
of the members, others came forward on their own, some were tappe 
for action roles almost by accident — particularly was this so for hus- 
bands or wives of those already committed, Although a committee was 
appointed under Lee’s chairmanship and the names of the nine mem- 
bers announced in the newspaper, there were never any planning meet- 
ings limited to this group. Lee’s office served as headquarters; much 
was done by telephone and casual street contact. 

Fred French (2), Springdale’s usual parade organizer, was €x- 
pected to be Lee’s first lieutenant; however a death in his family forced 
the substitution of Richard Hall (3), who limited his activity to set- 
ing up the standard Springdale parade. As treasurer, George Jenkins (1) 
similarly had a clearly defined task: accepting and holding the money 
turned over to him by Frank Kent, who took charge of the ticket sales 
accounts. Bill Warner — “a bug on square dancing” — arranged for an 
outdoor block dance to be held on the bridge, was overruled by the 
others, and reluctantly consented to transferring the affair to the bus 
garage. Mrs. Karl Letchworth took charge of the concessions. The 
plans to have these sponsored by local organizations fell through; T 
stead items were donated by individuals, redistributed by Mrs. anges 
worth to the several people who “agreed to take a booth.” The one ie 
ganization which held out for a booth of its own — and then aan 
the community by simultaneously trying to hold a rafle for its OW 
interests — was the often-deviationist American Legion. 

Jim and Helen Markham (4) were the prime mo 
was mainly responsible for the great success of the ventur high 
raiser —the ticket selling contest. The group had decided to ne à 
school girls sell the Mardi Gras tickets ($1.00 per adult admıss" 

It was the Markhams—a young couple, comparative new! d 
Springdale, frequent visitors to New York City — who suggeste 
a contest be held, with a prize for selling the most tic 
to the city (the Markhams to chaperone). For Springd 
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r t 
vers behind wha 
easa money 
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T ok ae Worth working for, and the race was on! Somehow 
ook on overtones of a beauty contest, with the winner to be 
Queen of the Mardi Gras. Neighborhood rivalry entered the picture as 
each girl gathered supporters in her home territory. By four ce s hears 
the Mardi Gras when the contestants appeared on stage at <a Pre- 
view (properly “evening gowned” as a result of the rather impromptu 
efforts of two high school teachers turned seamstress) to sell additional 
courtesy tickets” at 50¢ each, feeling was running rather high. It is 
of interest that at this point the two representatives of the local elite (a 
Jones and a Hilton) were removed by their families from further partici- 
pation in the contest. 
_ The furious buying of tickets continued unabated right up to and 
esi tte Mardi Gras itself, with the typical resident spending three 
imes the price of admission. When finally there were three com- 
testants with sales of over $200 each, it required a hasty consultation 


in a corner of the dance hall among Lee (1) and his lieutenants to 
three girls on the cherished 


resolve the dilemma by agreeing to send all 
trip. In retrospect most of these people felt that the contest had been 
that might easily have had 


a dangerous innovation, a “big city idea” ; 
'Sastrous consequences for community feeling. Nevertheless it was ad- 
that “got Springdale out for the dance” 


mittedly this very same contest p 1c 
and “made them open their wallets as nothing else could have done. 

Except as a setting in which to display the contestants for the title 

Of Queen of the Mardi Gras, the Preview held in the school auditorium 

lent, high school athletes, unre- 


Was the us f local ta 
ual hodgepodge of toca à ; 
ated movie trailers, and group song fest. Lee (1) gave full responsis 


bility for arranging this show to Glen Oliver, who— leaning heavily 
On his wife Ruth’s (1) knowledge and contacts — managed to assemble 


e st. A 
Styl cope ed an additional several hun- 
If and carried out by a group 


t one full morning 


hich alone nett 
(1) himsel 


printed of 
tion 
dam repair fund. 


Co 
mmunit I . 
naction ; p 
i 5 ringdalers committed themselves to raise 


Sy so eat eo Spr the night of October 4 they ae meve 
their pu mney toy Me Mardi Gras which netted them over $1000. Ar 
ter rN od ign ment there was an understandable tendency = 
Veryone mp leased _self-satisfaction. Anyhow, the argumen 
a to relax in pleas® await the 


z work the dam must 

n, wi ing and any work on thp 

e um a ibe coe during the winter months that the diffi 
warm weather. 
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culties (which in fact had been there all along) began to be admitted: 
Should the village buy the property? Could the State be called upon 
for assistance in something of this sort? How satisfactory is the dam 
after all? This “agonizing reappraisal” grew gradually more sweeping 
until finally a few began wondering: “Why not let the old thing go and 
build a real concrete swimming pool on some more suitable village- 
owned property!” 

Early in the fall Sam Lee (1), after threatening to do so for years, 
finally sold his newspaper and made plans for an extended trip, referring 
to the Mardi Gras as his final effort for the community and taking abso- 
lutely no further interest in the dam. The man nominally in charge 
was Karl Letchworth (3), engineer, chairman of a new Dam Commit- 
tee of the Community Club, Letchworth (3), John Flint (1), and Henry 
Parker — the latter both attorneys — concerned themselves with the 
“legal and engineering problems.” The Jones-Hilton faction, among 
whom the most vocal were Tommy Jones Wilson (2) and his wife, 
urged repair of the existing dam; while an increasingly active group, 
mainly newcomers and including as leaders Betty Evans (1), Richard 
Davis (1), and Mrs, Karl Letchworth, agitated for the “completely 
new approach” —i.e. the concrete swimming pool. 

At the time the Cornell research project withdrew from year-round 
observation of Springdale events, in the fall of 1954, the Mardi Gras 
was becoming an annual village festival — a tradition, like the annu 
Fourth of July parade. The dam situation however was essentially un- 
changed: title still rested in the hands of the Jones-Hilton firm, the shaky 
old dam was still receiving its yearly patching, and The Money T°- 
mained unspent. This strange state of affairs brought forth the follow- 
ing comment from a well-informed member of the community: “If we 
had made what we set out to make ($500), wed have fixed up the 
dam with no trouble; but $1000 is a lot of money, and people figure 
you’ve got to be careful.” 


Resolution of the Problem 

We are happy to report that the story of the Mill Dam doe = at 
end with this anti-climax. Our own field notes terminate at this joma 
but we can turn to Vidich and Bensman for an account of the final reso 
lution of the problem of how to maintain the dam: 

“The Community Club... . set up a committee an Hilton 
years had raised $3000, and with the permission of Jones and nion 
had repaired the dam over the objection of a sizable body of P ub 
which felt the dam should not be repaired until the Community 
had acquired the ‘dam right’ and a small plot of surrounding P” 
owned by Jones and Hilton. When the dam was completed and @ 
were paid, Jones and Hilton offered to deed the ‘dam righ 
joining property over to a ‘responsible organization’ witho 
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During the business session of the regular monthly meeting of the Com- 
munity Club, these facts were reported by Flint along with the com- 
ment that the ‘Community Club was not empowered to own property 
and therefore could not accept the property. The village would have 
to do it” Monson, village clerk, announced that the village would ac- 
cept the deed, ‘provided adequate provision was made that maintenance 
remain in the hands of the Community Club.’ These proposals were 
embodied in a motion by Flint which was unanimously passed by the 


members of the club in attendance.”* 


‘Vidich and Bensman, op. cit., p. 130. The whole story of the dam and its 
repair illustrates the characteristic Springdale preference for handling problems” 
through voluntary organizations or personal arrangements rather than through 
the machinery of local government — a preference Vidich and Bensman consider 
disgraceful. We agree with most of what these authors say about the facts of 
community life in Springdale, but our evaluation of these facts tends to be posi- 


tive rather than negative. 
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Personality and Participation: 
The Case of the Vanishing Variables 


Urie Bronfenbrenner 


What part do personality characteristics play in community par- 
ticipation? We asked this question early in our work in the Springdale 
community. The answer proved both elusive and complex. 

We began our inquiry by seeking out Springdalers who were out- 
standing in their participation in community affairs, Such persons were 
not difficult to find. Among residents of the community, as among our 
own observers, there was clear consensus about a score of individuals 
who were judged to be the guiding lights of community endeavor. More- 
over, these persons did appear to differ in their social outlook from 
the ordinary citizen and especially from the non-participant in com- 
munity affairs. In order to study the problem systematically, we devised 
a personality inventory (Schedule C) designed to tap nine variables which 
a review of the literature, together with our interviews and observations, 
had suggested might be relevant for our purposes. The variables, wit 
representative items, are listed below: 


1. Mistrust of People 
A person is better off if he doesn’t put too much trust in anyone. 
People may say they like you, but they are really out for their ow? 
good. 
People in this community are always willing to help the other fellow 
out. (Scored negatively) 


2. Static Conservatism 
It is better to accept things as they are than to try to change t 
We waste too much of our tax money in trying to educate pe 
who will never amount to anything. p 
Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomor 
row take care of itself. 


hem. 
ople 


3. Retrogressive Conservatism 
This country was better off in the horse and buggy days. 
The trouble with some churches today is that they have 
with the old time religion. 

It is great to be living in these times when so muc. 


(Scored negatively) 


lost touch 


h is going 0” 
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4. Rigidity 
A good boss is one who tells you exactly what to do. 
For most questions there is just one right answer. 
A good wife is one who keeps her house in perfect order all the time. 


5. Inexpressiveness 
It is better to keep your feelings to yourself. 
No great harm is done if parents quarrel in front of their children. 


(Scored negatively) 
Most people talk too much. 


6. Conformity 
person shouldn’t do anything the community thinks is wrong, no 


matter how right he thinks he is. 
Children should be allowed to disagree with their parents. (Scored 


negatively) 
A child should be allowed to choose his own Sunday School even 
if his parents prefer a different one. (Scored negatively) 


7. Strict Control 4 
leader. 


Every group needs a strong e : 
There are too many people in this community who are always try- 
ing to tell you what to do. (Scored negatively) i 

laws to limit the power of the big corpora- 


e need even stricter 


tions. 
8. Intuiti 
tiveness B 5 
A person should follow his own feelings as the best guide to what 
is right. f 
ea ut to be right. 


Most first impressions of people turn o 


À s : ara a 
There is something to be said for woman's intuitio: 


9. Indivi 
vidual Powe: ck i 
No weakness or difficulty can hold a person back if he has enough 
will power. ity is against him, a man can put across 


Even if the whole tmm Aas 
ghts for it. ; 
ar nt win. (Scored negatively) 
i a four-point scale 
Respo; rere asked to rate each item on ‘ 
ranging nag š oe strongly” to “disagree strongly.” The — qe 
tionnaire SER i of 65 items distributed over the nine pe a ogi 
Variables. boai administered to 547 adults representing fe Hop lo = 
© of Sprin dale households. The raw scores on each si e E as 
Were then va sea to the overall measure of community particip 
e. 
Seri i i icle. 
—Xtibed in a previous arti 


«Communi 


a good idea if he re 
No matter how hard you try, you 4 


ty Participation and Leadership,” Jour- 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY MEASURES WITH COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION, 
DismMaLiry, AND SoctaL CLASS 


IV v 
I II Ill Social Community 
Com- Dismality Social Class Participa- 
munity (with Class (with con- tion (with 
Partici- controls (with con- trols for controls for 
e pation for trols for Acquies- Acquies- 
Personality (No Acquies- Acquies- cence & cence an 
Variable controls) cence) cence) Dismality) Social Class) 
Mistrust of 
People —.25* .41* —.24* —.05 —.20* 
Static 
Conservatism — .23* .48* —.30* —.09 — .08 
Retrogressive 
Conservatism —.20* .46* —.28* — 07 — .03 
Rigidity —.22* .34* —.15* .01 .04 
Inexpressiveness —.15* .37* —.20* —.02 .05 
Conformity —.13* :79* —.37* .02 -07 
Strict Control :07 —.01 —.02 — .02 00 
Intuitiveness 01 .31* .20* 05 A2* 
Individual 
Power .00 .06 —.10 — .03 = 106 
Acquiescence —.19* ad — .28* — .26* —.07 
Dismality —148* ase — .03 
Community 
Participation sup —.25* .47* 41* 


* Significantly different from zero at the .01 level (two tailed test) 
The results of the initial analysis appear in Column 1 of Table 1. 
Although the correlations are not high, the relatively large sample 
makes them quite reliable so that six of the nine emerge as significantly 
different from zero. We were somewhat suspicious of these results how" 
ever, since an intercorrelation matrix of the nine variables indicate 
that the several scales were by no means independent; half of the 
correlation coefficients were above .35. Recent research has indicate f 
that findings of this kind can readily occur through the operation -cs 
response sets, some of which are relatively independent of the me 
content of the items themselves. For example Bass (1) has called atte as 
tion to the variable of “acquiescence” — the tendency of a respon, oo 
to agree with whatever item is placed before him with little regar lity 
its actual meaning. As in the F-scale of the Authoritarian Person? b- 
studies, most of our items were so worded that to agree meant a uty 
scribe to an attitude presumed to reflect an undesirable persona ie 
trait. Accordingly, if a person did have a general tendency to eb 
would tend to score at the unfavorable pole of each of our sie 
To check on this possibility, we regrouped the 65 items of the pee 
naire to obtain an overall index of “acquiescence.” Also, to Lar 
“acquiescence-free” measure of the several psychological variab = 
expressed each subject’s score as a deviation from the value to 
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pected on the basis of his general tendency to agree. Thus a person 
could obtain a high score on a particular variable — say Mistrust — only 
if he showed a special preference for responses classified in this category. 
The intercorrelation matrix of these adjusted scores contrasted 
sharply with the matrix previously obtained for “uncorrected” values. 
There was not a single coefficient above .35 either among the scales 
themselves or with the measure of Acquiesence. At the same time, al- 
though low in magnitude, three quarters of the coefficients were signifi- 
cantly different from zero. Apparently, by controlling for Acquiescence 
we had reduced appreciably the common elements in our scales, but had 
Not eliminated them completely. Also the Acquiescence measure itself 
showed a significant negative correlation (r=—.19) with the index of 
community participation, indicating that persons who tend to agree to 
questionnaire items are slightly less likely to take part in civic endeavors. 
Nevertheless, control of this relationship did not eliminate significant 
association between Participation and other psychological variables. 
er examination of our findings suggested that the re- 
y still another common factor. In reading 
and “low” participants, we noted that per- 
sons who took active responsibility for community affairs tended to sub- 
scribe to favorable statements about self and others, whereas non-partici- 
Pants generally took a dimmer view of the world. Mor e amy of 
our items, although they were designed to measure more specific varial les, 
could be ordered in terms of an optimistic-pessimistic continuum. To 
Study this variable directly, each item was classified into one Ga ure 
Categories: Pessimistic, Optimistic, or Indeterminate. With oie e- 
ly half the items falling in the first two categories, the wei in 
Score between Pessimistic and Optimistic items was then he loye a 
an index of what we called “dismality” — the tendency of the perso! 


t ri i the world at large in unfavorable terms. 
Paie feni oka variable to the adjusted personality 


The relationships of this new Ea as -ibati 
measures, the pe ee score, and the index of ean ey m 
shown in Col II of Table 1. Although showing little association wi 
olumn II o eciably (r’s between 


cqui Dismality score correlates apprecia’ y 
Smd ToT her ae of the nine psychological variables and yields 


A ip wi i icipation 
a low but significant negative relationship with conin parapen 
(r=—.25), In short, although there are a by ig be ie 
à person with a rosy outlook is a ies both self and society 
volved in community affairs than one who views 


With suspicion and dislike.? : F examined. It is a 
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Moreover, furth 
sults might be confounded b 
Over the responses of “high” 


) reports similar psychological differ 


1 i S 
n a recent study, ervatives. 


in . se 
à comparison of political 


a number of investigations suggest (3, 4) that psychological orientations 
of the type examined in the present study should also vary with social 
position. Our own data are in accord with both of these trends. Using 
the index of socio-economic status described in a previous article as a 
linear scale of social position, we computed correlations between this 


measure and the adjusted personality scores as well as the index of 


community participation. These coefficients, appearing in Column Ii 
of Table 1, show significant relationships with Social Class for all but 
two variables (Power and Strict Control). Moreover, all of the correla- 
tions with personality variables are negative except for Intuitiveness, 
which is positive. Finally, the two highest coefficients are those document- 
ing the association of Social Class with Dismality (—.48) and Com- 
munity Involvement (.47). In short, both the extent of the person’s 
participation in community affairs and the degree to which he is general- 
ly optimistic are strongly linked with his social position. 

. One may ask whether any of the specific personality scores show 
a significant relationship with social class once the general tendency to 
be optimistic or pessimistic is controlled. The answer to this question ap- 
pears in Column IV of Table 1. Clearly, the association between per- 
sonality variables and Social Class is attributable almost entirely to 
common factor of Dismality. Once this factor is held constant, 
Acquiescence shows a reliable relationship to soci 
lower classes being more ready to agree irrespective of the content 0 
item. 


only 


f the 


In view of the substantial association between Acquiescence, Dis- 
mality and Social Class on the one hand, and Community Participation 
on the other, to complete our analysis of the relationship between PSY" 
chological characteristics and civic activity it was necessary to contro: 
simultaneously for the operation of the response sets of Acquiescence 
and Dismality, and also for the influence of Social Class. This simul- 
taneous control was achieved through computing the partial correlation 
between the index of Participation and the adjusted pérsonality score 
with both Dismality and Social Class held constant. The resulting coef- 
ficients are shown in Column V of Table 1. Most of the earlier signifi- 
cant relationships (Column I) between personality measures and Par- 
ticipation now disappear, leaving only two significant correlations, both 
of them quite low. We may conclude that irrespective of the person ® 
social position, his tendency to agree with statements presented to him, 
or his inclination to take a dim view of the world in general, those indi- 
viduals are slightly more likely to participate in community affairs e 
express trust in others and in their own feelings and intuitions. (hes 
results remain substantially the same when additional controls are 12 
troduced for age and distance from home to village center.) of 
Examination of these relationships separately by sex and paee ar 
residence (village vs. country) showed that the trends were stroni 
for males than for females, and for persons of both sexes living outs 
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al class position, the — 


fe herein ieee it is primarily the rural male for whom par- 
MER is — with trust in people and reliance on intuition. 
pa ee the high participant in this sub-group is more likely to 
om pa reine emphasizing conformity. Although none of the 
35), u elations suggests a strong association (the highest coefficient 
i pple Lae n a is r with the view, noted elsewhere 
ndre tila! elade ait eee e ee e 
ae 2 onships ; mal values than on the 

mal competence and initiative which tend to characterize the more 


urban village leader. 
+ Analyses analogous to those describe 
ree other variables measuring the respon 


oe affairs. 
i Community Evaluation (“Taking all things together, how do you 
ci iii Springdale as a place to live?” Answered on a three point 
e, 
2 Community Identification (“How much do you feel a part of this 
ee ‘Answered on a three point scale.) 
) and Political Awareness (Identification of holders of six local offices 


as eight national political figures.) ae 
E one of these variables shows @ moderately strong relationship with 
e index of community participation ; understandably enough, the more 
a person participates, the better informed he is likely to be about local 


and national political figures (r=.50). The correlation between Par- 
ticipation and Identification js also positive, but appreciably lower 
(r=.24). Finally, there appears to be no 


linear relationship between 
extent of participation and the person’s evaluation of the community 
(r=.01) 9 
v the several ps 


Finally, we may ask hov 


d above were carried out with 
dent’s orientation toward com- 


ychological variables relate 
to the measures of Community Evaluation, Identification, and Aware- 
ness when the influence of social class is controlled. The results, which 
are too extensive to present in detail, are similar to those already re- 
Ported in the analysis of community participation. The only psychologi- 
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tween psychological variables on the one hand and measures of partici- 
pation in and orientation toward the community on the other, the fact 
remains that all these relationships are low, negligibly so when compared 
with the influence of social class. Clearly, more than any other factor 
we have examined, it is the person’s social position which best predicts 
not only the extent of his participation in local affairs (r==.48), but 
also his knowledge of them (r=.50), his feeling of identification with 
the community (r=.24), and even his general tendency to be optimis- 
tic (=.48) or to agree with statements presented to him (r=—.28). 
What accounts for this pervasive influence of class position on so- 
cial attitudes and action? Doubtless the causal factors are over-deter- 
mined and circular, but some light is shed on the nature of these com- 
plex relationships by analyzing the separate components employed in 
our index of social class position. As has been indicated elsewhere, this 
index was based on three variables: occupational level, income, and edu- 
cation, Unfortunately, the form in which the data had been gathered 
did not permit a separate analysis of the factor of occupational level, 
but a comparison of income and education indicated that, while both 
variables made an independent contribution, the latter was the more 
influential in accounting for the relationships of class position to social 
attitude and action. It would appear that educational level is a major 
determinant of the person’s orientation toward his community. P 
Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that education achieves 1s 
effects primarily through the “building in,” say, of motives for com- 
munity service. Our observations in Springdale suggest that, typically, 
it was not that the educated person saw his mission and volunteered his 
services; rather, it was the community which recognized his qualifications 
and called on him to do a job. Such drafting of available talent becomes 
necessary in the small rural community in which persons with inte® 
lectual and organizational skills are in short supply. And it is this very 
mechanism which may help explain the disappearance of the substantial 
correlation between social attitude and action once education or socl@ 
class is controlled. People are drafted for community service on the basts 
of what they have to offer for the job. That having money or profes- 
sional skills helps is indicated by the fact that the composite index Q: 
social class based on occupation and income as well as education provides 
a better prediction of participation level than does education alone; 
but the major requisite is still the kind of general knowledge one a0- 
quires in high school and college, or at least the kind of verbal facility 
which encourages an individual to continue his studies, Surely such 8°” 
eral education also brings about attitude change, or at least increase? 
sophistication with respect to what attitudes are socially acceptable. er 
cordingly, persons “tapped” for community responsibility on the bg 
of their skills or other relevant assets are also likely to have, or at i 
profess, a certain kind of personal and social philosophy. But : 
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cio is not essential, for a person may be drafted even when he 
not have it, What counts most are one’s skills, r i 
5 : esourc - 
P S i es, and will 
It would be a mistake to conclude as the last phrase sug; 
Peye tg Sap dispositions have no direct relevance for community be- 
m In the first place, our own analysis has shown that, even when 
: ost of other factors — including education, income, occupational 
ve, age, and geographic distance — are held constant, one’s attitude 
oward people — specifically, whether one trusts them or not— is still 


a relevant factor in community participation. We also know that, under 


these same controlled conditions, certain attitudes distinguish the active 
Still, in all these instances, 


rural participant from his village counterpart. 
the residual relationships — though statistically significant — are low in 


magnitude. Surely, personality structure has a more important role in 
community involvement than is indicated by such results. 

Stimulated by this conviction, we undertook a series of case studies 
of persons representing the two extremes of community participation: 
community leaders and complete non-participants. To control other rele- 
vant factors, each representative from these extreme groups was matched 
in sex, age, education, and place of residence (village vs. country) with 
a person who fell in the intermediate range of participation; specifically, 
one who participated in meetings of community groups but was neither 


regarded as a leader nor had held any office or committee post. 
the extreme difficulty we experienced 


_ The first fact worthy of note is 

m finding either persons at higher educational levels who were non-par- 
ticipants (or even mere attenders), Or poorly-educated community lead- 
ers, These empirical constraints, together with the stringent criteria for 
matching, made possible a sample of only 40 cases. For these 20 matched 
Pairs, quantitative data were available on two variables: intelligence 
and psychosomatic complaints. Since we felt that a predominantly rural 
Sample might be unduly penalized by a test which placed a high pre- 
mium on verbal ability, a non-verbal measure of intelligence, Raven’s 
P: rogressive Matrices Test was employed. Psychosomatic complaints were 
Measured through an adaptation of the Health Opinion Survey de- 


veloped by M A 2) 
y MacMillan (2). ani 
An i iance of the Progressive atric reve 
that ee non-participants differed significantly in intel 
igence from their matched controls (attenders in eae cases) be = 
expected direction. Specifically in terms of the published norms tor ne 
aga oe ‘mean score for the leaders exceeded the 


Togressive Matrices test oe laced at about the 30th 
d at about the 60th 


ng persons of com- 
sidence, the degree of com- 


gests, that 


trices scores revealed 


score 


Percentile.) In short, Our re 
; 7 ati d place of re es 
Parable age, sex, education, directly with mental ability. 
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participation are likely to admit to more psychosomatic complaints than 
the rank-and-file participant who attends meetings but does not carry 


ful psychologically than the role of the attender, who has the security 
of belonging without the anxiety of having to “produce” in a responsible 
position. But even if this interpretation be correct, it is quite another 
question whether the Source of anxiety inheres in the social situation 
or derives primarily from psychological conflicts within the individual 
himself. It is possible, for example, that both community leadership and 
social isolation represent methods for dealing with inner tensions, in 
the first instance through hyper-activity, in the second through social 
withdrawal; it is only the person who does not suffer from such anxieties 
who feels free enough to participate but at the same time is not driven 
to over-activity. A somewhat more comforting hypothesis is one that 
explains the psychosomatic disturbances of the leaders as reactions of 


intra-psychic inadequacies and conflicts. Unfortunately, our data E 
not permit a resolution of these or other alternative explanations © 


Further light on the determinants of community participation was 
shed by interviews with the “exceptions to the rule” — the well-educated 


. m- 

5 n veterans affairs chiefly by vine ota min 

mission received in the field in World War II. Hazel Flis is to 
woman of unusual intelligence, had had to leave school in orde 
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support her parents. Alec Lorn, son of a local ne’er-do-well, main- 
tained that he had fought his way to economic success and village ac- 
ceptance just to prove to the town that “failure didn’t run in the family.” 
In short, exceptions to the rule all had their special extenuating cir- 
cumstances — some external and situational, but others internal and 
psychological. Personality factors clearly do play a part in civic activity, 
but they vary from individual to individual and may be as much the 
product as the producer of the behavior to which they relate. 
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Neighborhood and Community Participation 


Edward C. Devereux, Jr. 


This article has a double focus. It is concerned on the one hand 
with the social ecology of the Springdale community, in particular with 
the ways in which the rural sections of the community are differentiated 
into functioning “neighborhoods,” how these neighborhoods differ from 
one another, and how they are related to one another and to the cen- 
tral community of which they form a part. On the other hand, it is 
concerned with using the techniques of ecological analysis to test a set 
of hypotheses regarding the operation of certain social-psychological pro- 
cesses as partial determinants of variations in levels of community par- 
ticipation. We see these two purposes as closely related: for we shall 
argue that participation in local affairs is patterned through the opera- 
tion of various neighborhood processes, and that participation, in turn, 
is the principal bond which functions to hold the rural neighborhoods, 
in significantly varying degrees, in their orbits about the central com- 
munity, 


Rural Neighborhoods and the Community 


Social ecology is concerned, among other things, with the spatial 
aspects of social systems, that is, those which are amenable to mapping: 
From an ecological perspective the community map is viewed as a sort 
of social molecule made up of a number of differentiated areas, or neigh- 
borhoods, held together by networks of common values and common 
participation. The nucleus of the Springdale community molecule a8 
clearly the village center, where the great majority of community activi- 
ties, organizational, economic and social, take place. The periphera 
neighborhoods are bound to the community only to the extent that their 
residents identify with the community and orient their participation 
toward it. The bonds of community, almost necessarily, are strongest 
near the center and tend to weaken toward the periphery. Go out set 
enough, and you get to a point where the ties of identification, interest, 
and participation begin to flow in some other direction, In present-day 
Springdale, as in many other small communities, the relationship or 
the rural neighborhoods to the village center has become a problem ° 
considerable practical importance; for the rural areas of Springdale a 
caught up in powerful and potentially disruptive centrifugal forces 8°” 
erated by the pull of three nearby urban centers. As a result voc 
merchants are finding it increasingly difficult to hold the rural dist 
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of Springdale in their trading orbi i 
oie face similar prober > j ea ee Oe ee oe “td 
ion of residents in outlying rural 4 fe to ake tae 
of thee en parts of the community. In the face 
on of yng a pulls, the Springdale molecule is in serious dan- 
. he threat to the rural community, howev! i i 
Highway: and super-markets, or in en jobs. a poor e Tia 
Eo a the people in Springdale’s rural periphery has also radically 
> ged, Less than half of the rural population of Springdale today con- 
sts of farmers and their families. The balance consists of recent mi- 
grants to the community, mostly from urban places and mostly continu- 
ing in urban jobs, If there is such a thing as a “small town” point of 
view, these recent migrants would seem rather less likely to have it than 
residents of long standing. In other respects also, the character of the 
rural neighborhoods has been changing. Neighborhood schools and in- 
dustries have largely disappeared from rural Springdale, as have most 
of the little neighborhood stores and churches which once functioned 
as natural centers of contact and communication. Add to this a rapid 
population turnover, a large proportion of newcomers and a generally 


heterogeneous population, and the bonds of neighborhood are likely to 


become rather attenuated. 
Indeed one might question whether the rural districts of Spring- 
dale could be regarded as neighborhoods at all, or whether they had 


become simply places where people lived. During our field work we 
heard a great deal about the passing of old-fashioned “neighboring.” 


Here is a farmer in the Shrewsbury District: 


People just don’t neighbor any more. That’s gone... - when I pass 
d visit a bit, that’s all. It’s dif- 


>’ farm, I say hello an 

ago when people visited often . - - People just 
don’t care so much for their neighbor now - - - Then there are cars 
and people want to g° away. You know, years ago there used to 
be barn raising bees, and quilting bees for the ladies. There’s none 
of that now. If you want a barn built, you build it yourself or go 


out and hire a man. ‘And if a neighbor helps, you pay him $1.25 
an hour. People don’t volunteer help if you're sick. You’ve got to ask 


them . . . It’s changing times. 
This theme, with numerous variations and with only a few exceptions, 


ran through most of our interviews with rural respondents. 
It is too bad, perhaps, if old-fashioned neighboring is gone; but 


why is it important? It to us that a properly-functioning neigh- 
orhood ought to cons the individual and 


al link between 
the community; that somehow the approP’ des, values, motives; 
icipation $ oul 


riate attitu i 
and patterns of parti d get communicated among neigh- 

ors and perhaps Peinforced by their intera! ch obe = rA 
extent that something Jike this actually occurs; the neighborhoods be- 
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come the vital building blocks of the community molecule. If it does 
not happen, if the neighborhoods lose their power to influence the atti- 
tudes and behavior of their residents, the community molecule lacks co- 
hesive force and tends to drift apart. 


Differential Association and Ecological Reinforcement: Theory and 
Hypotheses 


This line of thinking about the changing rural neighborhoods of 
Springdale suggested a way in which they might be used to test, ecologi- 
cally, some of our speculations about the social psychology of community 
participation, We had not had much success in pinning down the moti- 
vations for community participation but it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that, whatever they were, they would need periodic reinforcement. And 
we hazarded a guess that the most strategic source of reinforcement 
would be contact and interaction with people who were themselves high 
on participation. To put it simply, when participators interact with each 
other, they serve to reinforce each other’s participation-relevant mo- 
tives, through a process of mutual boot-strap pulling. Or when non-par- 
ticipators, for whatever reasons, get involved in appropriate interactions 
with participators, their motives and activities are likely to be drawn 
in participation-relevant directions, Essentially, this seemed to be an ap- 
plication and extension of what has been called the theory of differential 
association. 

But how could this notion be grasped in research terms? We had 
on hand detailed sociometric data for the entire community. But sim- 
ply to demonstrate that high participators tended to have friends who 
were also high participators — which incidentally happens to be true — 
really proves nothing at all: for the direction of causality is far from 
clear. By virtue of their high participation, they are obviously in a stra- 
tegic position to meet other high participators. And if they then engage 
in a little mutual boot-strap pulling, as our theory implies, the effect 
is lost: the dependent variable appears on both sides of the equation an? 
the argument is circular. Even if one could show that low participators 
who happened to get into a circle of high participators increased their 
level of participation, as we supposed they would, the argument is stl 
contaminated: for how could we say that their acceptance in such ci 
cles was not somehow conditioned by their readiness to participate more 
extensively? Clearly, what we needed to test our notions about reinforce- 
ment through differential association was some matrix of contact 
which was not contaminated with our dependent variable — a basis of 

contact, that is, which was clearly antecedent and independent of pat” 
ticipation levels or proclivities. i 

It was in this connection that our attention turned to the : 
neighborhoods of Springdale. For it appeared that the forces which 4° 
termine neighborhood of residence were very largely independent 9 
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and antecedent to community participation. For native Springdalers, 
born in a given neighborhood and still living there, place of residence 
very obviously preceded participation. And migrants to the community 
were clearly not participators at the time of their settlement in this or 
that particular part of the community. 

But would the attenuated ties of neighborhood in rural Springdale 
constitute a series of contact matrices of sufficient strength to influence 
the motives and participation proclivities of their “members”? In spite 
of the much reported decline in old-fashioned neighboring, it seemed 
to us that they would. Whether they visit back and forth or not, people 
who live in the same section of the community are likely to get gas 
at the same service station, wait at the same bus station, bump into each 
other at the same store, canvass each other in local drives, get mail at 
the same sub-station, band together in car pools, have children who 
ride together in the same school bus and play together after school, 
and so on. All this, of course, does not make a true “neighborhood.” 
However, following the Homans theorem regarding the relationship be- 
tween interaction and sentiment,’ we were led to expect that networks 
of acquaintance and friendship would still develop on a locality basis, 
and that these in turn would generate more occasions for interaction. 
To the extent that something like this occurs, the rural neighborhoods 
might yet be expected to play an important role in shaping en 
and participation proclivities of their members, providing e l ai ing ta 
provide appropriate reinforcement, and in general drawing behavior to 
ward some set of neighborhood norms. 

The theory with which we are concerned, however, turns peon m 
notion of differential association. Stated in ecological se t oe ark 
that the neighborhoods of rural Springdale must be di i ae o 
one another in terms of relevant characteristics of the ent be T 
living in them, and that these differences must be shown, to have 
quences for the participation patterns of their mem en. i a 

The fact that extensive differentiation did occur in the ru a 
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Our theory leads us to expect that these different sorts of neighbor- 
hoods would have differential consequences for community participa- 
tion. But here one must proceed with caution. For we already know that 
levels of participation vary significantly as a function of a variety of 
characteristics of individuals — high socio-economic status people, for 
example, tend to participate more extensively than low economic status 
individuals. If it turns out that some neighborhoods of rural Springdale 
contain greater concentrations of high SES individuals than others, 
average levels of participation in such neighborhoods would be higher 
simply as a result of this fact and quite independently of whether any 
processes of neighborhood reinforcement were going on. And yet our 
line of reasoning leads us to expect something more than that: that in- 
dividuals in these higher SES neighborhoods would interact with each 
other in such a way as to reinforce participation-relevant motivations, 
and hence be drawn toward even higher levels of participation! 

To grasp this notion in research terms, we need some way of as- 
sessing what is “normal” participation and what is “even higher” or 
“even lower’ participation. Let us assume, for purposes of our present 
theorizing, that the principal determinants of participation which are 
rooted in the varying characteristics of individuals could be reduced, by 
means of some sort of multiple regression formula, to a single resultant 
which would predict, for each individual, the level at which he could 
be expected to participate, if participation were determined solely on 
the basis of these relevant individual characteristics. We may refer to 
these hypothetical predicted “normal” levels of participation as the 
participation potential of individuals. By averaging the participation po- 
tentials of all of the individuals in any given neighborhood, we could 
also get a measure of the participation potential of the neighborhood, 
that is to say, the mean level of participation one could expect for this 
neighborhood if this were determined solely by the characteristics of 
the individuals brought together by the various processes of ecological 
selection. 

Our hunch would be that, no matter how sophisticated and pre- 
cise the procedures used in estimating these participation potentials, 
there would still remain a good deal of residual variance not yet ac- 
counted for. Some individuals would be found participating at substan- 
tially higher levels than those predicted for them on the basis of their 
participation potentials, and others at substantially lower levels, By com- 

aring the level of participation actually reported for any given indi- 
vidual with that predicted for him, we might obtain a measure of par- 
ticipation deviance, and by this measure we might determine which in- 
dividuals or which groups are over-participating or under-participating- 

We are ready at last to state the main hypotheses of the present 
research, The line of theorizing reported above leads us to the expec- 

tation that participation deviance should be ecologically patterned. More 
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spicae What we are led to expect is this: in those areas which are 
initially most fav orably constituted with respect to participation — that 
is, in which the processes of ecological selection have resulted in a con- 
centration of people who are relatively high on participation potential — 
contacts and friendships formed on a neighborhood basis will function 
to reinforce participation-relevant motivations, not only among those in- 
dividuals who are naturally high on participation but throughout the 
neighborhood generally. As a result there should be a tendency for posi- 
tive participation deviance to pile up in such neighborhoods. Whatever 
their initial participation potentials may have been, individuals living 
in such neighborhoods will be drawn toward a neighborhood norm of 
more participation. In neighborhoods which are relatively low on par- 
ticipation potential, however, such reinforcing contacts will not occur — 
indeed neighborhood contacts might function to draw members away 
from community participation and toward various alternative patterns; 
in such neighborhoods, therefore, we would expect a pile-up of negative 
participation deviance. Assuming that imputed “cause” and “effect” 
would be roughly proportionate, we set up the following specific hy- 


pothesis: 
Hypothesis 1: There will be a positive correlation between the 
rank order of the various ecological units or neighborhoods on 
participation potential and the corresponding rank order of these 
neighborhoods on participation deviance. ; 
theorizing about the imputed processes 


Further speculation and 
t led us to set up two 


of neighborhood interaction and reinforcemen s 
nting specifications of what might be ex- 


additional hypotheses represe: -cificatic 
pected to happen, under certain conditions, if our general theory were 
true. First, we asked whether different kinds of individuals would be 
equally exposed to the pulls and reinforcements generated within their 
neighborhoods, and we guessed that women would be more closely bound 
by ties of neighborhood than would men. It is the men, essentially, who 


ion potential 


i i k /! bound up in 
leave tł hborhood area for their work and who get i ; 
meine a0 other special interest groups, whose locus is outside 
the neighborhood. Except for occasional shopping expeditions, the life 
arganiatidn of i re likely to center about the ron 
and immediate neighborhood that the Pee ni 
of women would robably contain a larger proportion o. neighbors th 
those of men i hence that they would be more subject tian an = 
the infl of neighborhood forces as partial determinants of t eir = 
terns E participation. Our second hypothesis was correspond- 
ingly stated as follows: — 
se Ds ‘onship between the participation. : 
aac A kd rea ertcipation deviance will be intensified 
pills ie n and will be attenuated among the men. | A 
Finally a v e hypothesized processes of neighbor- 
inally we as8 


hood reinforcement should occur equally in all types of ecological areas. 
The results we have predicted depend upon at least a minimum level of 
contact and interaction among the neighbors who are living in a given 
ecological area, If there are in fact significant differences among the 
rural districts with respect to levels of cohesiveness, integration or within- 
neighborhood interaction — and our field experience indicated clearly 
that such differences did exist — then what should happen to the gen- 
eral relationship predicted in our first hypothsis? Our theorizing here 
led us to the following specific prediction: 
Hypothesis 3: The ecological relationship between participation po- 
tential and participation deviance should be intensified among the 
more highly integrated neighborhoods, and this relationship should 
diminish or disappear altogether among the less integrated neigh- 


borhoods. 


Delineation of the Rural Neighborhoods 


In order to carry out the analyses contemplated, it was necessary 
first to delineate the rural districts to be treated as ecological units. The 
principal steps in this operation were as follows: First, detailed inter- 
views were carried out with about ten key informants in the village — 
rural postmen, school bus drivers, the local newspaper editor, and others 
likely to be well informed about the rural hinterland of Springdale. In 
these interviews, each respondent was asked to bound what he con- 
sidered to be effective limits of the community on a large map. Next he 
was confronted with a list of local place names and asked to locate any 
he could on our map and to contribute any other names he knew which 
were used in referring to particular parts of the community. Finally 
each respondent was drawn out about the characteristics of these areas, 
the kinds of people who lived there, how they got on with each other, 
related to the larger community, and so on. In this connection, he was 
asked to delineate on the map each place he was talking about, and 
to explain why he drew his lines just so, including certain areas and ex- 
cluding others. In closing, he was asked to nominate a few key infor- 
mants for each district he had discussed. 

Second, some thirty interviews were carried out with persons in 
the rural areas of Springdale who had been nominated as key infor- 
mants for their sections of the community. Each of these respondents 
was questioned in great detail regarding the characteristics of his district 
and asked to delineate it on the map. : 

The third and final step in Operation Neighborhood consisted in 
putting all this material together and setting up our “official” communt- 
ty map. We found that our informants agreed rather well about the cen- 
tral foci of the various districts, but they did not agree so well about 
their outer limits. We suspect that this was due not so much to the ue 
reliability of our informants as to the nature of the phenomenon itse": 
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we suspect, that is, that “neighborhoods” are in reality rather loosely 
structured social systems with fairly well-defined centers but only loosely 
defined perimeters. In the interests of the statistical analyses contem- 
plated, however, we decided to force our final map in such a way that 
the neighborhood-centered ecological units would be contiguous and 
non-overlapping, so that every respondent in our final sample could be 
assigned to one and only one “neighborhood.” 

In this manner the rural periphery of the Springdale community 
was divided into nineteen ecological areas or hypothetical neighbor- 
hoods, and these are the areas we shall treat as units in the testing of 
our various hypotheses. In the community survey conducted during the 
summer of 1952, interviews on our A, B, and C schedules were obtained 
from 290 residents of the Springdale rural periphery. The average num- 
ber of respondents per district was fifteen, and the size of our sample in 
particular districts ranged from seven in the smallest unit to twenty-six 


in the largest. 


Ecological Patterning of Friendship 
The rather impressive consensus among our many informants satis- 
fies us that our community map portrays fairly well the community as 


seen by the people of Springdale. Unfortunately this consensus does 


not give us any assurance that these ecological units constitute function- 


ing neighborhoods, as they must if our hypotheses are to be sustained. 
If these ecological units are in fact functioning as “real neighbor- 
hoods,” they should generate matrices of contact and friendship. Ina 
section of the survey interview focusing on the community as a whole 
we asked: “Would you mind telling us the names of the three people 
you feel you know best in Springdale?” The context in which this ques- 
tion was asked made it clear that members of the respondent's own 
household and other relatives were excluded from consideration. The 
universe of potential nominees consisted of the entire adult poptai 
of the Springdale community, whether included in our survey sample 
or not. Within this universe, 45 per cent of the potential nominees 
were residents of the village center, and 55 per cent residen. a aa 
rural periphery. Each of the ecological units into which we divide ee 
rural area contained on the average, therefore, only a per cent Ei 
the total adult population of Springdale. In actual size, the a n À 
from 1.1 per cent of the population m the smallest unit to 4./ pe 


in the largest. o, 
If neighborhood propinquity v 
we would expect the nominations € 


to f dom among our ecologic 
SL Aha dit total adult population. In fact, 34 per cent of all 


choices extended by the rural respondents went to padoan 
lived in their own immediate neighborhoods, as we had define A 


vere irrelevant in friendship choice, 
xtended in response to this question 
al units, in proportion to their 
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This represents, on the average, a concentration of within-neighborhood 
choice which exceeds chance by a ratio of more than eleven to one. 
In a few of the most cohesive units within-neighborhood friendship nomi- 
nations exceeded chance by more than twenty to one, and even in the 
least cohesive unit neighbors were chosen about twice as often as ex- 
pected. The evidence seems to be conclusive that neighborhood pro- 
pinquity still operates in rural Springdale as a major factor in friendship 
formation. 

Because it bears upon our general problem of the bonds between 
rural neighborhoods and the village center, we must comment in pass- 
ing upon the distribution of friendship choices between rural residents 
and villagers. People in the village center, who constituted 45 per cent 
of the population of Springdale, received 46 per cent of the friendship 
nominations extended by the rural residents. The balance of the rural 
nominations went to persons who lived in some other rural neighbor- 
hood than that of the respondent. From the perspective of any particular 
respondent, living in one of our nineteen rural areas, the residents of 
the other 18 rural areas comprised 52 per cent of the universe of poten- 
tial nominees. Yet this entire group received only 20 per cent of the 
choices, About half of these went to persons in immediately contiguous 
neighborhoods, the remainder to all other neighborhoods combined. 

We believe this finding has important implications for our under- 
standing of the structure of the rural community. It seems to indicate 
that the multiple rural neighborhoods in the periphery of the community 
are much more closely tied to the village center than to each other, The 
strategic position of a strong village center as the nucleus which func- 
tions to hold its several rural satellites firmly in the orbit of the com- 
munity is thus dramatically underscored, Let the village center atrophy, 
or let the bonds of interpersonal ties between the rural neighborhoods 
and this center be seriously weakened, and the “community” would 
tend to disappear. 

We should observe in passing how the friendship choices extended 
by the village residents were distributed. Had chance alone governed 
their selections, we should have expected that 55 per cent of their choices 
would go to rural Springdalers. In fact, only 10 per cent of their choices 
drifted outside the village center. Village people, it appears, are much 
less likely to choose country people as friends than country people are 
to choose villagers as friends. 

Although the context of the friendship question was designed to make 
it clear that the reference was to the “community as a whole,” it is 
probably true that for many villagers the effective boundaries of the 
“phenomenal community” are those of the village itself, For the country- 
man, the village is always perceived as a part of his community, but 
for many villagers, it seems, the country is not. Most of the contacts 
between rural people and villagers occur in the village center. Typically, 
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it is tł 7 
“Ae a = people = come to the village, not only to see friends 
shop, attend school affairs, or i 
very few occasions which take vi eae ce 
Pee pirat a s which take villagers to the country districts, and i 
e are numbers of residents of Springd i Arcelor 

ae : pringdale village who ha 

eyes on many of the rural neighborhoods included on Ge mian of 


their community. 


Ecological Selection and Community Participation 


m Pe doar reap aney we anene Rae in the consequences 
e a g us rural neig rhoods of Springdale. 
fo ditt argued that the processes of ecological selection should lead 
x erential advantages of some neighborhoods over others in their 

potential” for participation in Springdale community activities.* 
M oe individual participation potential, we mean the level at which 
tag cS vidaal might be expected to participate if level of participation 
pia etermined solely on the basis, of relevant individual attributes. A 
y precise measure of participation potential would require control 
ibutes; however since many of these 


o nT! 
= a large number of individual attri 
re correlated with one another, controls on a few of the more impor- 


tant ones should carry with them a major part of the variance associated 
with the others. In the present analysis, therefore, we decided to base 
Our estimate of individual participation potential on just three of the 


Major sources of participation variance among individuals, namely, age, 
Sex, and socio-economic status: Dividing our 290 rural respondents into 
six groups, males or females, 39, 40 to 59, and 60 to 79, 


of ages 20 to 
wi A eras : 
e ran a regression of participatio. onomic status for each 


n on socio-ec 
of these groupings. On the basis of these six regression lines we were 
able to estimate what each responden level would have 


t’s participation 
been, had participation level been determined solely on the basis of 
these three salient c arrive at esti- 


haracteristics. We then proceeded to t 
mates of the participation potenti s of the 19 neighborhoods as units 
Y the simple device of averaging the potentia 


ls of all of the individuals 


e in this set of scores represent- 


“ing within each of them: - 

t what we 3 

pall ear gbo tals of neighborhoods as units. These scores 
e: ect to find in these 


articipation We should exp y | in the 
al levels of participation were determined sole- 

in age, SeX, and socio-economic status, and 
` ticipation levels among the neighborhood 
of the processes of ecological selection 
“Joadings” OP these factors in different 


ten the participation pot 
Present the levels of pi 
Neighborhoods if individu 
if on the basis of difference 
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f community 


participation employed in the 
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This measure of participation potential is admittedly a ee omea 
hat it can do for us. We had expected, of course, 
one, but let us see w ; > a WS katal “oe: a SRE 
that neighborhoods would differ in participation me hs doen 
of their differences in population composition. Actual y a iE manel 
were astonishingly small: on our scale of participation w - AE 
from a high of 1 to a low of 8, the entire range a EA 
participation potential among the nineteen neighborhoods e sat The 
5.60 and 6.14, barely more than half of one participation poi eee 
range on mean level of participation actually achieved in ro Mi es 
neighborhoods was considerably more substantial, as our fie a ds 
ence had led us to expect. The means of the individual neigh = : a 
on achieved participation level ranged from 4.40 in Pleasant aa 
7.18 in Stony Brook, more than two and a half participation po 
In an analysis of variance on these data, the F ratio of neren, E 
to within group variance worked out to 2.35, significant well bey 
the one percent level, oaii 
To what extent are the actual differences in levels of participati = 
found in the various neighborhoods a function of the difterenees, m 
mean participation potential among these neighborhoods? A A ‘ 
between the ranking of the 19 neighborhood means on participation p í 
tential and on achieved level of participation yielded a coefficient a 
plus .64, significant at the one per cent level. We may infer that differ 
ences in levels of participation among the rural neighborhoods are 
somehow significantly related to relevant differences in the population 
composition of these neighborhoods, which is of course what we ha 


expected, 
Ecological Reinforcement and 


We are now in a 
have set for ourselves, 


Community Participation 

Position to deal directly with the hypotheses we 
The correlation reported above, between the 
neighborhoods and observed levels of | pat- 
d, has in itself very little substantive inter 
§ whatever about the effects upon participation 


i n our dependent variable, we cannot ell 
Zi rocesses of ecological reinforcement are ope 
ating or not. To make visible the consequences of neighborhood inter 
action, we had to devise Some way of capturing statistical control : 
the effects of ecological selection, Needed was some measure that ai 
tell us whether individuals, or groups, were participating above or 
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low the level most appropriate for them in terms of their individual 
characteristics, in short, a measure of participation deviance. From the 
scores on participation potential for our 290 rural subjects, it was fairly 
simple to derive such a measure of participation deviance. We simply 
took the level of participation actually achieved by each subject and 
measured its deviation in participation points above or below the esti- 
mated participation potential for individuals of his own age, sex, and 
socio-economic level. In this manner, participation deviance scores 
were computed for each of the 290 individuals in our rural sample. 
This array of scores produced a scale with ten step intervals, ranging 
from plus 5 to minus 4. The mean of the resulting distribution fell, of 
course, exactly at zero, and the standard deviation worked out to 1.82. 

Because of the way in which it is constructed, this array of par- 
ticipation deviance scores correlates exactly zero with our measure of 
participation potential, when the correlation is calculated on an indi- 
vidual basis. To the extent that differences in the participation habits 
of neighborhoods are merely a function of these differences in relevant 
population characteristics, it follows that there should be no significant 
differences among the neighborhoods with respect to participation devi- 
ance. Unless some processes other than ecological selection are at work, 
the means on participation deviance for each of the 19 neighborhoods 
should be zero, or should cluster around this point in a statistically ran- 
dom fashion. 

Theoretical considerations, however, led us to expect something 
rather different. We reasoned that concentrations of people with rela- 
tively high participation potentials in some neighborhoods would tend 
to set up chains of reinforcing interactions among these neighbors, and 
that the result would be a piling up of positive participation deviance; 
and we expected the opposite effect in neighborhoods which were rela- 
tively low on participation potential. We reasoned, in short, that partici- 
pation deviance, though wholly independent of the characteristics em- 
braced in our measure of the participation potentials of individuals, 
would nevertheless be patterned ecologically as a function of the partici- 
pation potentials of neighborhoods taken as units. 

The means of our nineteen neighborhoods on participation deviance 
Were far from zero: in fact they ranged all the way from plus 1.47 to 
minus 1.18 participation points. Our first main hypothesis predicted a 
positive correlation between the rank of the neighborhoods on participa- 
tion potential and their rank order on participation deviance. The 
indicated correlation turned out to be plus .51, significant at the five per 
cent level. The finding thus tends to support our hypothesis, though not 
as decisively as we had hoped. f 

One subsidiary finding may help to clarify the nature of the phenome- 
non we are dealing with. As reported elsewhere in this issue, the strongest 
single individual determinant of participation level is socio-economic 
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status; in our rural sample these two variables yielded a Pearsonian i 
relation of plus .41. Yet by definition, the correlation between individua 


tween the ranks of the neighborhoods on SES and participation deviance 
worked out to plus .58, significant at the one per cent level. 

These findings strongly support the thesis that social forces oper- 
ating within the rural neighborhoods can and do function to influence 
the participation behavior of their members. 


pace was more nearly contained within 
the orbit of the immediate nei 


i i e median on participa- 
fe Potential and those below the median. And then, within each block 
of neighborhoods, we computed the mean Scores on participation devi- 
ance separately for men and women. 


For both me 


a® they were positive in the high po- 
: wy soative in the low potential neighborhoods. 
Moreover, in accord with the specific Prediction of our second hypoth- 


owever, were fairly small, By t test, the ar 
gh and low potential neighborhood 
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did not even approach statistical significance, but that for the women 
was significant at well beyond the one per cent level. We may conclude 
that the evidence tends to support our second hypothesis, but that the 
Power of the forces with which we are dealing is rather weak. 


Neighborhood Integration and Participation Reinforcement 


The findings reported so far turn upon the assumption that the 
ecological areas here treated as units of analysis have the generic charac- 
teristics of neighborhoods, in which networks of interaction and friend- 
ship develop in sufficient measure to influence the participation be- 
havior of their members. In developing our third hypothesis, we rea- 
Soned that in this respect the matter of degree might be important, 
that some areas might function more effectively as neighborhoods than 
others. If this should be the case, and our field experience had con- 
Vinced us that it was, we reasoned that high integration neighborhoods 
should have more power to influence the participation behavior of their 
members than low integration neighborhoods; and we specifically pre- 
dicted, as our third hypothesis, that the relationship between the par- 
ticipation potential of neighborhoods and participation deviance would 
be intensified among the more highly integrated neighborhoods and 
Would diminish or disappear altogether among the less integrated neigh- 
borhoods, — 

Let us be sure our meaning is clear. We are not predicting that 
highly integrated neighborhoods will participate at higher levels than 
low integration neighborhoods. Indeed, as we thought about it, it seemed 
that high integration in the neighborhood might perfectly well function 
to draw people away from participation in the broader community, High 
integration neighborhoods should be able to pull their residents either up 
or down on the participation deviance scale, whereas low integration 
Neighborhoods would presumably lack this power or have it in some 


ess > . e; 7 
nee cn determine the degree of integration of the various 


Ecological areas? As noted earlier, all of „the rural neighborhoods chose 
neighbors in excess of chance on our friendship nominations queraony 
however the proportion of within-neighborhood Seraya varied Sa 
tensively from neighborhood to neighborhood. We deci S Pt ee © upon 
this betweeen-neighborhood variation to construct an index ‘ neigh- 
borhood cohesiveness. The index expressed cohesiveness as a sunction 
of the relationship between the observed in-group nominations and 
Chance expectancy. On this index, which had a theoretita] ir from 

or an area where neighbors were chosen in e nadie Re pence ia 
chance to plus 1.00 for an area where neighbors yar $ t S potina 
tions, the actual range for the neighb oihoods i — Fi Ss "a 
from plus 0.05 for the Smithtown periphery to plus 0.56 for the Shrews- 


ury District. 
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However, we felt some misgivings about this e E 
It tells us nothing very helpful about the actual level pi eeN ship m A 
action within the neighborhood. And in effect, the index A a 
penalty for extensive contacts with non-neighbors. Thus on a ao 
a neighborhood which was highly integrated internally, but whic oe 
maintained extensive friendship ties with people in the i n i 
receive a lower cohesiveness score than a neighborhood with re ane y 
few friendships among neighbors but fewer still with non-neighbors. 
Also there was a puzzling absence of correlation between the co- 
hesiveness measure and another item we had hoped would index the 
level of within-neighborhood friendships. We had asked our rural re- 
spondents: “How many of the people in (this) neighborhood do you 
feel that you know fairly well?” The precoded answer alternatives ran 
through four choices, from “just a few” to “practically everyone.” It 
the absence of correlation between these 
same general phenomenon, neighborhood 
integration, might reflect the fact that each was getting at a different 
and independent aspect of the more general variable. We decided, 


our measure of neighborhood integration responsive 


its rank on the cohesiveness criterion and its rank 
uaintance criterion, and then re-ranked the sums thus 


a Participation deviance, plus .25, but 
lations approaches statistica 


e high integration neighborhoods, this cor- 
relation rose to plus .85, significant h; 


r 


t 
» 


among the low integration neighborhoods it dropped to plus .22, which 
is not significantly different from zero. The result was thus, and fairly 
decisively, in accord with the specific expectation stated in our third 
hypothesis, 


Some Subsidiary Findings 

_ The findings presented in the preceding section complete the analy- 
Sis most relevant for testing the specific hypotheses set forth at the begin- 
ning of our research. Since the results all tended toward the support of 
Cur hypotheses, we are motivated to call it quits, letting our case rest 
where we now have brought it. To do so, however, would be basically 
dishonest. There remains the question of alternative explanations for 
the results we have reported: Could the observed correlations be spurious, 
a result of the operation of various hidden variables with which the main 
variables might have become confounded? There is also the question 
of unexplained variance and residual error. Although the correlations 
Teported all worked out in expected directions and at adequate levels 
of statistical significance, they were also fairly low. By expanding the 
analysis to take into account a variety of factors not controlled in our 
fairly austere original hypotheses, we sought to learn something about 
the sources of this unexplained variance and to broaden our understand- 
ing of the ecology of community participation. ; 

Limitations on space prevent our reporting here in detail upon 
all of the secondary analyses which were carried out on our ecological 
data. Instead we shall state very briefly the main outcome of a few of 
them and then report in more detail upon one which contributed some 
additional insights relevant for the general thesis of this research. 

One line of secondary analysis was concerned with the correlates 
of neighborhood integration. We have seen that neighborhood integra- 
tion, while not in itself directly related either to participation potential 

functions as a necessary condition for the 
between these variables to take effect: in 
high participation potential is associated with 
d low participation potential with 
d neighborhoods this re- 


Or participation deviance, 
“yPothesized relationship 
eon aa k p 
sitive participation deviance à 
pegative nardeipstion deviance. In unintegrate 
tionship does not occur. 
But why do some ru 
Stated than others? Our secon 


ral neighborhoods become relatively more inte- 
dary analysis revealed that the more inte- 


Srated neighborhoods tended to contain a sig ing Seago popnla- 
tion, a relatively higher proportion of farm n = k a relatively 
Ower proportion of new settlers and comana i t = one 
Or more of such natural contact centers as eit pe ree Tag church, 
or local industry. Topography and pao ra me aa hs ae conten 
Seemed to play no consistent role with Se cae a ci ee 
tion, Neighborhoods which were classified as h a Clearly nu- 
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cleated centers were more likely to be integrated than a 
classified as unnucleated line settlements or as isolated valley neigh 
“on line of secondary analysis concerned the role of additional 
bases of variation in the composition of the populations of ne = 
neighborhoods, as possible alternative explanations for the ecological 
patterning of participation deviance. The measure of participation pe 
tential employed in this study, it will be recalled, took into accoun 
only those bases of differentiation in neighborhood composition rooted 
in age, sex, and socio-economic status. And yet we knew from prior 
analyses of individual participation patterns that farmers tended to 
participate at higher levels that non-farmers, old settlers at higher level 
that newcomers, non-commuters than commuters, and so on. We rea- 
soned that if the various ecological areas differed significantly with re- 
spect to their “loadings” on such factors as these, and if any of these 
factors proved to be confounded with our measure of participation 
potential, then the basic correlations upon which our whole analysis 
has turned might prove to be spurious. 


Our analysis revealed that, fortunately for us, such confounding did 


not occur. Although there were substantial differences among the neigh- 
borhoods with respect to the 


proportions of farm families, old settlers, and 
non-commuters, none of the 


differences correlated significantly with our 
measure of participation potential; and furth 


count, we were able to “explain” a good deal 
ft unaccounted for in the low 


5 viance, while less accessible neigh- 
borhoods might tend toward negative deviance, Of all the alternative 


might have accounted for the eco- 
€viance, this one received the strong- 
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est a priori recommendations from common sense. We reasoned, more- 
over, that if the consequences of differences in accessibility should prove 
to be confounded with those called upon in our neighborhood reinforce- 
ment theory, we should have to provide some device for retesting this 
theory with accessibility controlled. It also occurred to us that a higher 
level of contact with people in the village center, enjoyed by residents 
of more accessible neighborhoods, might set up yet another kind of 
reinforcement spiral, if only we could grasp it. For these reasons, a full 
analysis of the consequences of physical location upon participation devi- 
ance was envisaged in our original research design. 

Our first effort to measure accessibility was based upon distance from 
the village along the route usually travelled, as reported by our sur- 
vey respondents. It didn’t seem to work. A tabulation of individual 
participation deviance against reported distance from the village showed 
no significant differences between the over-participators and under-par- 
ticipators. A look at the topographical map of Springdale suggested what 
had gone wrong. Some areas which were relatively near the village 
center, in terms of physical distance, were blocked by hills and bad 
roads and were actually less accessible than other areas which lay further 
out, but along the main highways. 

We decided therefore, to fall back upon our field experience and 
make a set of judgmental ratings on accessibility, taking into account 
topography and road conditions as well as sheer distance. On this ad- 
mittedly imprecise basis we picked six neighborhoods deemed to have 
a maximum of easy access to the village center, and six others which 
seemed to have a maximum difficulty of access. The remaining seven 
neighborhoods were left, residually, in an in-between category. Five of 
the six high accessibility neighborhoods did in fact show above median 
Participation deviance, but four of these were also above the median on 
participation potential. Among the low accessibility neighborhoods, four 
of the six were below the median on participation deviance, but four 
of the six were also below the median on participation potential. Because 
of this accidental confounding of accessibility and participation potential, 
we have as yet very little evidence to support the notion that accessibility 
itself affects participation deviance. 

Groping further, we turned to our data concerning contacts with 
the village center, as measured by three survey indices: reported fre- 
quency of trips to the village, place where principal grocery shopping 
was done, and number of friends in the village nominated on our socio- 
metric question. We had hesitated to use these measures as independent 
variables in our study, for it was clear that persons who were high par- 
ticipators, for whatever reasons, would need to take more trips to the 
village, would make more friendship contacts there, and so on; hence 
village contact measures could not be safely used as antecedents of par- 
ticipation. It now occurred to us that our independently derived ratings 
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on accessibility might provide a point of leverage in breaking through 
this analytical circle. ; 

To what extent, we may now ask, is village contact a function of 
accessibility? All six of our high accessibility neighborhoods stood above 
the median on frequency of trips to the village, whereas five of the six 
low accessibility neighborhoods stood below the median on this meas- 
ure. All six of the most accessible neighborhoods, once again, stood 
above the median on our measure of grocery shopping in the village, 
while four of the six less accessible units fell below the median on this 
measure. Finally, witli respect to our measure of friendship contacts with 
villagers, five out of the six high accessibility areas stood above the me- 
dian while five of six areas in the low accessibility block fell below the 
median. The evidence thus seems fairly conclusive that accessibility to 
the village center, as determined by location, topography, and highway 
systems, functions as one major determinant of level of contact with the 
village center. 

As we had expected, these three independent measures of contact 
with the village center were highly correlated with one another. We 
decided, therefore, to collapse them into a single over-all measure of 
the differences among neighborhoods with respect to achieved level of 
contact with the village center. To construct this index, we simply added 
together the ranking of each neighborhood on each of the three meas- 
ures, and then re-ranked the sums thus obtained. 

We have seen, thus far, 
to stand high on positive pa 
the village, and also on ow 
while the reverse is true fo 
now ask whether the gener: 
and participation deviance, 
might be a spurious result: 
cessibility status of the hi 
hoods. Actually, the final i 


d tend to diminish or disappear alto- 
d. As a check, we now ran correla- 
eparately within the high and the low 
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tions between these two variables s 


contact blocks of neighborhoods. The former worked out to plus .55, the 
latter to plus .53. We may safely conclude that the relationship reported 
in our first hypothesis is not upset by differences in accessibility or con- 
tact with the village. 

But can we learn anything more about the relationship between vil- 
lage contacts and participation deviance? We have observed that the 
contact items all show a close relationship to the accessibility status of 
the neighborhoods. However, they are not clearly on the side of fixed, 
antecedent conditions. We reasoned now that if neighborhoods of equal- 
ly high accessibility should develop unequal levels of achieved contact 
with the village center, this variation might be closely associated with 
participation deviance, partially as cause, partially as effect. Other things 
being equal, the neighborhoods which participated more, for whatever 
reasons, would have more occasions for contacts with the village; and 
the neighborhoods which had more contacts with the village, for what- 
ever reasons, would be more likely to be drawn toward positive participa- 
tion deviance, as a result of the reinforcing interactions with the gen- 
erally high participating villagers. These higher achieved levels of par- 
ticipation should produce, in turn, still higher levels of achieved con- 
tact with villagers, which would produce still more reinforcement, and 
so on. 

To test this line of reasoning, we decided to run correlations between 
the ranking on achieved level of contact with the village and participa- 
tion deviance separately within the block of high contact neighborhoods 
and within the block of low contact neighborhoods. We reasoned that 
if a spiral of reinforcements such as we have described were in fact 
Operative, the relationship between achieved contact and participation 
deviance should be strongly intensified among the generally high contact 
neighborhoods, and that it should be correspondingly diminished among 
the low contact neighborhoods. The results fell out as we had expected: 
the former correlation rose to plus .84, the latter dropped to plus .13. 
We may conclude that among the neighborhoods with generally higher 
levels of contact with the village, the degree of contact actually achieved 
is very closely related to positive participation deviance. 

Among the neighborhoods which are apparently equally favored 
with respect to accessibility to the village center, what determines which 
ones are more likely than others to develop more extensive contacts 
with the village? What independent and antecedent factors function 
to set the postulated spiral of reinforcement in motion? We guessed that 
it would be the differences in the initial population composition of the 
several neighborhoods, as reflected in our measure of participation po- 
tential. Proceeding on this hunch, we therefore ran a correlation be- 
tween participation potential and achieved level of village contact 
within the high contact neighborhoods. The result was a coefficient of 
plus .59. Among the low contact neighborhoods, participation potential 
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and village contact showed a correlation of plus .04, hopelessly non-sig- 
nificant. 

Our research has thus revealed two different conditions under which 
the relationships accounting for the ecological patterning of paricipa- 
tion deviance become strongly intensified. Where level of” neighborhood 
integration is relatively high, the correlation between participation po- 
tential and participation deviance increases significantly, but where 


differential contact and association. In the 
tacts are with neighbors, in the other with 
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